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IRISH VALUATION ACTS. 


Ordered,— [2teh June 1902] That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report 
what changes in the Irish Valuation - Acts are desirable in order to enable a re- valuation of rateable 
property in any district to be made on a basis equitable to all classes of ratepayers, and to be 
brought into force in an effective manner. — (Mr. Wyndham.) 

[9th July 1902] : — The Lord Advocate, Mr. Clancy, Sir John Colomb, Mr. Charles Douglas, 
Mr. Duke, Mr. Goulding, Sir James Haslett, Mr. Hemphill, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Lee, Mr. Lough, Mr. 
M'Cann. Mr. W. M'Killop, Mr. Macartney, and Mr. Randles nominated Members of the Select 
Committee on the Irish Valuation Acts. 

' Ordered , — That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 

. Ordered,— That Five be the Quorum. — (Sir William Wcdrond.) 
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REPO R T. 


The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire and report what changes 
in the Irish Valuation Acts are desirable in order to enable a. Re- valuation of 
Rateable Property in any district to be made on a basis equitable to all classes 

of Ratepayers, and to be brought into force in an effective manner; Have agreed 

to report the Minutes of Evidence taken before them to the House, with a 
recommendation that a Committee be appointed in tlie next Session, of Parliament 
to continue the Inquiry. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Thursday, 17th July 1902. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Clancy. 

Sir John Colomb. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hozier. 

The Lord Advocate was called to the Chair. 

The Commitee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday, 29th July, at Eleven o’clock. 


Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lough. 

Mr. M'Cann. 
Mr. M'Killop. 
Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Randles. 


Tuesday, 29th July 1902. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


The Lord Advocate in the Chair. 


Mr. Hozier. 

Sir James Haslett. 
Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Randles. 

Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Hemphill. 


Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. Lough. 

Mr. Duke. 

Sir John Colomb. 


Sir John Barton, c.b., was examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday, 28th October, at Eleven o’clock. 


Tuesday, 28 th October 1902. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


The Lord Advocate in the Chair. 


Sir John Colomb. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. M'Killop. 

Mr. Macartney. 

Mr. Alfred D. Adrian, c.b., was examined. 


Mr. Randles. 
Mr. Goulding. 
Mr. Lough. 
Mr. M'Cann. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Eleven o’clock. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON IRISH VALUATION ACTS. 


Thursday , 30 th October 1902. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

The Lord Advocate in the Chair. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. Hemphill 
Mr. Lee. 

Mr. M'Killop. 

Mr. Lough. 


Mr. M'Cann. 

Mr. Macartney. 

Mr. Hozier. 

Sir James Haslett. 
Sir John Colomb. 


Mr. James Henry and Mr. Nicholas J. Synnott were examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Eleven o’clock. 


Tuesday, Ath November 1902. 


MEMBERS PRESENT.: 

The Lord Advocate in the Chair. 


Sir John Colomb. 
Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

Sir James Haslett. 


Mr. M‘Cann. 
Mr. Lough. 
Mr. Colliding. 


; Sir John Barton, c.b., recalled, and further examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Eleven o’clock. 


Thursday , 6 th November 1902. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


The Lord Advocate in the Chair. 


Mr. Hemphill. 
Mr. Randles. 
Mr. Lough. 
Mr. Goulding. 
Mr. Douglas. 


Sir James Haslett. 
Mr. M‘Cann. 

Mr. M'Killop. 

Mr. Lee. 


:Sir John Barton, c.B., recalled, and further examined. 

Mr. Robert Russell examined. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday next, at Eleven o’clock. 


Wednesday, 12 th November 1902. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


The Lord Advocate in the Chair. 


Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Randles. 

Sir James Haslett. 
Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Hemphill 
Mr. M'Killop. 


Mr. Duke. 

Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Goulding. 
Mr. Lough. 
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PROCEEDINGS: — IRISH VALTTAflON ACTS. 


Mr. Matthew McGusker examined. 

Sir John Barton, c.b., recalled, and further examined. 

Mr. James Dempsey and Mr. Walter Holder examined. 

The Room cleared. The Committee deliberated. 

DRAFT REPORT, brought up and read the First and Second time, and agreed to as 
follows : — 

The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire and report what changes in the Irish 
Valuation Acts are desirable in order to enable a re- valuation of rateable property in any district, 
to be made on a basis equitable to all classes of ratepayers, and to be brought into force in an 

effective manner Have agreed to report the Minutes of Evidence taken before them to the 

House, with a recommendation that a Committee be appointed in the next Session of Parliament 
to continue the Inquiry. 

Ordered, — To Report. 
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EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 


NAME 

OF 

WITNESS. 

Profession 
or Condition. 

Prom 

whence Summoned. 

Number 

of 

Days absent 
from 

Home under 
Orders of 
Committee. 

Allowance 

during 

absence 

from 

Home. 

Expenses 

of 

Journey 
to London 
and back. 

Total 

Expenses 

allowed 

to 

Witness. 





£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

James Henry - 

Assessor 

Glasgow - 

4 

4 4 - 

5 10 3 

9 14 3 

Nicholas J. Synnott 

Railway Director - 

Naas, co. Kildare 

2 

2 2 - 

- 

2 2 - 

Robert Russell 

Journalist - 

Dublin 

3 

3 3- 

4 13 - 

7 i6 - 

Matthew McCusker 

Spirit Merchant - 

Belfast 

6 

6 6 - 

9 11 - 

15 17 - 

James Dempsey 

Merchant ... 

Belfast 

6 

6 6 - 

8 - - 

14 6 - 

Walter Holder 

I Hotel Proprietor - 

Dublin 

3 

3 3 - 

4 7- 
£. 

7 10 - 
57 5 3 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday , 29 th July 1902. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


The Lord Advocate. ff" 

Mr. Clancy. £.*' 

Sir John Colomb. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

Mr. Duke. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Sir James Haslett. 


Mr. Hemphill. 
Mr. Hozier. 

Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lough. 

Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Randles. 


The LORD ADVOCATE in the Chair. 


Sir John Barton, C.B., called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1. You are the Commissioner of Valuation. 
I think — or what is your exact title ? — I am the 
Commissioner of Valuation and Boundary Sur- 
veyor of Ireland. 

2. Now I think you have furnished to the 
Committee, have you not, a statement as to the 
history, method, and practice of valuation for 
rating purposes in Ireland ? — I have done so. 

3. I propose to put that in as the first portion 
of your evidence, and I shall now ask you a few 
questions upon it. First of all, you are of course 
very familiar with the special Report on Valua- 
tion in Ireland which was issued by the Com- 
missioner of Local Taxation ? — Yes. 

4. And to a great extent the historical part of 
that Report goes over the same ground as your 
statement which you have now put in ? — Yes. 

5. I think we may pass over, as being really 
merely of historical interest, what you mention as 
the first Government valuation and the second 
Government valuation ? — Yes. 

6. Because I think I understand rightly when 
I say that the third Government valuation is 
the current method of valuation and the only 
current method of valuation ? — That is so. 

7. You deal with that under its heading, and 
you set forth the various prices of cereals and 
meat ; upon the average of which the valuation 
was to be made ? — Yes, the valuation of land. 

8. "Would you just explain, please (because I 
do not think it is quite apparent to those who are 
not familiar with it) what these prices really 
mean ; I mean how they enter into the mode of 

■0.26. 


Chairman — continued. 

valuation at all ? — The prices named (which 
were attached to the Act) are the average prices 
of the different agricultural products taken from 
fairs (40 fairs I think it was) in Ireland during 
the preceding three years before the Valuation 
Act was passed. The reason, I take it, that this 
scale of prices was laid down as a basis on which 
the landfrValue was to be made was to ensure 
uniformity. A valuation takes a great number 
of years to make — this valuation was really 
begun in 1830 and finished in 1865. 

9. When you say “ this ” you mean Griffith's ? 

Griffith’s. This particular valuation took from- 

1852 tol-1865 (13 years) to make. Of coursejthe 
prices of agricultural produce change very much ; 
there are periods of years in which produce becomes 
very much higher in value and other periods when 
it goes down. To prevent those changes in- 
fluencing the valuers at the different periods at 
which they make the valuation, a certain scale 
of prices is laid down in the Act as the basis on 
which they are to calculate the value of the land, 
in agricultural holdings. 

10. May we put it in this way : When the 
valuer is occupied with a certain field which is 
capable of growing a certain crop he is directed 
to value, not upon the assumption that that 
crop will fetch the price of the day at which he 
is valuing, but that it will fetch the price^ which 
is shown in this schedule ? — Exactly . 

11. And by that means, of course, you get uni- 
formity of the same quality of land even- although 
the valuation of one field may be in one year, 
and the valuation of another (in say another 

A P art 
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29 July 1902.] Sir J. Barton, c.b. [Continued. 


Chaiomian — continued. 

part of Ireland) may be in another year? — Yes, 
that is the intention. 

12. But still, although that is given as a guide, 
of course the real method of valuation there 
depends, I take it, upon the skill of the man who 
values the land, and who from his experience and 
skill calculates that it will bring in a certain 
produce ? — Yes. 

13. Now I notice that in the system as you set 
it out there is no re-valuation, in the strict sense 
of the term, at present ? — Not in the strict sense 
of the term. 

14. Of course the Valuation Lists are so to 
speak new every year; that is to say, they are 
delivered every year ? — That is so. 

15. I mean you, as the superior officer, are not, 
so to speak, charged with the duty of altering the 
list each year if it seems good to you ? — My duty 
is confined to revaluing the cases set out in the 
lists sent to me by the rating authorities. 

Mr. Clancy. 

16. Revising ? — Yes, revising or revaluing ; it 
is a revaluation really. 

Chairman. 

17. The lists sent to you by the rating autho- 
rities? — Yes, of the rateable hereditaments which 
they consider require revision or revaluation. 

1*8. I accentuate that, Sir John, because when 
we come to other systems of valuation in other 
countries it is quite conceivable, of course, that 
you might put upon the official the duty, so to 
speak, of revaluing each year at his own hand, 
if he thought, of course, that there was necessity 
for revaluation ? — Yes. 

19. The result, of course, of the present system 
in Ireland has been that with respect to the land 
the valuation is, obviously, very much out of 
date ? — That is so. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

20. What do you mean by “ out of date ” ? — 
The valuation of land was made forty years 
ago. 

Chairman. 

' 21. Perhaps it is rather hard on you, Sir John — 
I put the word into your mouth — but by “ out of 
date” what 1 meant was that it did not corre- 
spond to the real value as it is at present ; is that 
so ? — Yes. 

22. And has that had also the effect of dis- 
locating the original proportional relation between 
the value of land and the value of houses ? — To 
a large extent it has. 

23. Now speaking, so far as you can, as to 
opinion, is it your belief that there is a general 
consensus of opinion in Ireland that a revaluation 
of the country for rating purposes is desirable ? — 
That is my opinion. 

24. And I suppose the principal groundwork of 
that opinion would be the fact that we have just 
elicited — namely, that the valuation itself is so old ? 
— Yes, that is one of the principal reasons. 

25. That the annual revisions have been neces- 
sarily of a restricted nature, and that at present 


Chairman — continued. 

there is no power of making any alteration in the 
valuation of land ? — No. 

26. While, of course, there is power of making 
alteration in the valuation of buildings ?— Yes, 
of all other rateable hereditaments. 

27. Is it the case that the reason why each 
year may make a greater discrepancy between 
the old proportional relations between the valua : , 
tion of land and of hereditaments other than 
land is this — that the statute itself prescribes that 
it is not possible to alter the value of a town-land ? 
— That is so. 

28. Whereas you may and do alter the value of 
other hereditaments ? — Yes. 

29. Now, although land is statutorily sta- 
tionary, as you have explained, in point of fact 
has the value of land altered considerably since 
the date of the valuation being taken ?— In 
certain districts it has. 

30. I mean in certain districts ? — Yes. 

31. I suppose, through improvement and 
drainage and so on, the value of certain land has 
considerably appreciated ? — Yes. 

32. And doubtless also in some other districts 
there will be cases where the value of land has 
depreciated ? — That is so. 

33. By reason of flooding and moving bogs and 
that sort of thing ? — Yes ; stoppage of drainage, 
for instance. 

34. Then has there been practically a diffe- 
rence in what one may well the alertness of the 
rating bodies in various parts of Ireland ; I mean 
upon the question of bringing before the notice 
of the valuer possible revisions ? — There has in 
some districts ; in the larger towns the rate 
collectors have returned what I may call very 
full lists. 

35. They have been more wideawake, in fact ? 
— They have been more wideawake, and in some 
counties the same remark applies ; in others there 
has been a good deal of supineness, and they have 
not returned anything like the number of cases 
in which revision was advisable. There is also a 
matter in connection with that that I should like 
to mention — it is, that there has been a feeling 
in Ireland ever since the valuation was made that 
where no structural change was made the valua- 
tion could not be revised. That feeling, I think, 
has been universal through the country ; and the 
result has been that unless there has been a 
structural change noticed by the rate-collectors 
they have not brought the case before me. 

36. Even although, of course, there may be 
cases where a house, for instance, may largely 
increase in value without any question of struc- 
tural changes ? — In cities that is particularly so. 

37. Exactly ; due, for instance, to a neighbour- 
hood becoming more fashionable than it had been 
before? — Yes, in streets where the ground value 
has doubled and trebled, and perhaps quadrupled, 
in the last twenty or thirty years. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

38. I suppose that answer only applies to 
buildings, does it ? — No ; there has been a good 
deal of supineness in connection with bringing 
under my notice the changes in the valuation 

of 
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29 July 1902.] Sir J. Barton, c.b. [Continued. 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
of other rateable property. Railways have 
remained at the same value in Ireland in 
some instances for the last thirty or forty years, 
though their receipts have perhaps more than 
doubled in that time ; but in the last few years 
I must say that has been rectified to a very large 
extent by the rating authorities. 

Chairman. 

39. There have been (I only mention this in 
passing, because we have nothing to do with it) 
various attempts at re-valuation Bills, which have 
never got into law, I think ? — That is so. There 
were three Bills brought in. 

40. In 1865, 1873, and 1877, I believe ?— Yes. 

41. And in the Local Government Act, 1898, 
there is a provision for the re-valuation of the six 
oounty boroughs of Ireland ? — Yes. 

42. That is to say, to take place when the rating 
authorities interested ask for it, and agree to pay a 
portion of the cost ? — Yes. 

43. It was under that provision, I think, that 
the Belfast re-valuation was set on foot, was it not ? 
— That is so. 

44. Of course, you are naturally also familiar 
with the final Report of the Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation, as well as the Interim Report ? 

45. They reported, as a matter of fact, that they 
considered that there should be a general revalua- 
tion, and that in regard to land it should be based 
upon letting value ? — Yes. 

*46. In Section 65 of the Local Government Act 
the words are, are they not, that the land within 
the county borough boundary shall be valued in 
the same manner as houses and buildings, namely, 
the rent for which, one year with another, the 
same might in its actual state be reasonably 
expected to let from year to year, the probable 
average annual cost of repairs, insurance, and 
other expenses (if any) necessary to maintain 
the hereditament in its actual state, and all rates, 
taxes, and public charges, if any (except tithe rent 
charge), being paid by the tenant ? — Yes. That 
is practically the same basis of valuation as is 
prescribed for houses in the Yaluation Acts. 

47. Which of the county boroughs have availed 
themselves of the option to apply for the revalua- 
tion ? — Belfast and Dublin. 

48. Those are the two largest towns, of course, 
in Ireland ? — Yes. 

49. Now, if we grant the proposition for the 
moment that it is expedient — I mean, you assume 
the proposition for the moment that it is expedient 
— that there should be a general revaluation in 
Ireland, the two questions that seem to arise are 
how it is to be carried out, I suppose, and what 
legislation is necessary to enable it to be done in 
an equitable and satisfactory manner? — Yes, I 
think so. 

50. In considering this, let us take the general 
question first. In any valuation who are the 
parties principally interested ? — The rating autho- 
rity and the individual ratepayer. 

51. And their interests are a little different, 
are they not ?— They do not generally coincide. 

52. Speaking generally, it would be the interest 
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Chairman — continued. 

of the rating authority, I suppose, to keep the 
valuation high ? — Yes. 

53. So as to admit of a low rate of poundage 
to raise a particular sum ? — Yes. 

54. And as a consequence and corollary of that, 
of course, to have a larger amount of rating power 
and borrowing power ? — Yes. 

55. Whereas, of course, the individual rate- 
payer always wishes to keep his valuation low ? — 
In nearly every case. 

56. But, of course, sc far as he is concerned, his 
real interest is mainly the question of his pro- 
portional relation to his neighbour rather than 
the mere question of the sum which he is put at ?— 

I think he generally looks upon the point really 
from the light of his own particular valuation. 

57. Quite ; and no doubt, being a simple man, 
he does not think of these things ; but, still, it is a 
fact, is it not, that it is the proportional interest 
that really matters most? — It is the fact. 

58. Of course, your Irish system has always 
been a central system ? — Yes. 

59. Is it your view that that should continue ? 
— I think so. 

60. Would you specify in a few words what you 
think are the principal advantages of a central 
system ? — I think the first great advantage is that 
you have the valuations in every part of the 
country made on exactly the same basis ; whether 
they are high or whether they are low, they are all 
relative, or should be relative, if they are carried 
out in a proper way ; you have a body of pro- 
fessional valuers, with no interest whatever in 
making them high or low, engaged on this work, 
men of experience who have passed an examina- 
tion in surveying and valuing, and who have been- 
taught by the senior men in the Department, and- 
who are only employed when they are thoroughly 
competent to do the work. They carry out that, 
work under a series of instructions from me, and 
every case in which any difference arises which 
they consider the instructions do not quite cover 
is referred at once to the central office. The 
result is that you get a uniform system of valua- 
tion over the whole country. That is the great 
advantage. Another great advantage is that in 
our central office we have all the details of the 
original valuation — how every field was valued, 
particulars of the soil and subsoil ; and every 
change that has been made in any valuation since 
that time (that is since 1850) carried out through 
the annual revisions, is collected in the office 
therefore anyone having an estate or occupying 
a holding can apply to the Valuation Office and 
get the whole history of his holding from the time 
of Griffiths’ valuation. We find that that is a 
matter of the greatest importance, and this in- 
formation is largely used by the public and by 
the Courts. That you could not have unless 
vou had this central authority. 

61. There is another consideration, is there not, 
that there is a certain class of property (for instance 
railways and canals I allude to specially) in which 
it is really ex necessitate rei almost that there 
should be a central authority for valuing?— I 
tLink so. I do not see how the work could be. 
done eitusienUy m any other way than through a 

A 2 " central 
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Chairman — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 


central authority. In Scotland it is done through 
a central authority, and it has now been recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation that the same system should be adopted 
in England. . 

(52. Assuming, then, that we grant that point, 
that the re-valuation and valuation will be best 
committed to a central authority, upon that 
assumption, you would have, of course, to settle 
the basis on which it is to be made and the mode 
of procedure ? — Yes. 

63. In your view, is there any sound reason 
for valuing land and other hereditaments upon 
a different basis ? — I do not think so. I think 
they should be valued on the same basis. 

64. And of course that basis, I take it, ought 
to be M value,” however you are to get at that ?— 
The letting value. 

65. Yes. I do not wish to take you, of course, 
for one moment into other systems (we will 
leave others to do that), but of course you are 
aware that the letting value is the basis of value 
in both England and Scotland ?— Yes. 

(56. Of course, when you come to that in 
Ireland, you are at once driven to consider the 
different position of Iz*ish land — I mean in the 
relations of landlord and tenant ? — Yes. 

67. The different statutory position from land 
m England and Scotland ?— 1 That is so. 

6S. A large amount, of course, of the rents 
: of Ireland are fixed by a statutory tribunal?— 
Yes. 

69. Now would you just tell us your view of 
how you should address yourself to the problem 
' of the valuation of land which is in the position 
tliat land is in in Ireland, where a rent has been 
fixed by a statutory tribunal ?— The Land Com- 
mission (who are the tribunal referred to), when 
they value a holding, issue a document which 
shows the value of the holding as it would be 
if it were in the landlord’s hands. When I say 
■they issue that document, they do so since the 
Act of 1896 was passed. They, in the same docu- 
ment, set out what is called the “ fair rent.” 
The difference between the sum which they set 
out as the rent, if the holding was in the landlord’s 
hands, and the fair rent is interest on the tenant’s 
expenditure for improvements, such as the 
building of a house, the making of 'drains and 
fences, and whatever may be considered im- 
provements by the Land Commission at the 
time they visit the holding. It seems to me 
that in those cases where the Land Commission 
have fixed that first-named sum (namely, the 
value that it was in the landlord’s hands) it 
might be taken. 

70. May I just interpose for one moment? 
When you say the value as it is “in the landlord’s 
hands,” that, I understand, is the yearly value, 
not a capital sum ? — The yearly value. 

71-Yes, go on ? — That that sum with some 
modifications in special cases might be taken 
:is the rateable value, and that land in which 
these rents had not been fixed, or land in hands 
m which the rent will never be fixed, might be 
valued relatively; that is to sav. in a certain 
district there will be, perhaps, a' dozen farms in 


a town land, say half a dozen of them valued 
by the Land Commission under that Act of 
1896 ; it would not be hard for a valuer to say 
how far the remainder of the land lying adjacent 
to those farms was of a similar quality. 

72. Quite so ? — And in that way arrive at a 
fairly equitable and relative valuation of the 
remainder of the town land. 

73. Of course that system of valuing la nd 
would be, practically, more easily done if you 
began your revaluation of Ireland with the towns 
and went to the country last, because, no doubt 
some of these rents would have been fixed under 
the Act of 1896 ?— That is so ; and not only for 
that reason would it be advisable, but there is 
also the fact that the Ordnance Survey Office 
are now making a survey of Ireland on the 
25-inch scale (resurveying the country), and 
only a portion of it is done. When that is 
completed it will facilitate the work very much, 
because one of the most important things in 
making a revaluation of Ireland will be to 
check the boundaries of the holdings, so that the 
boundaries of every holding in Ireland shall 
be correctly shown on the maps, and that the 
correct area of each shall be set out in our 
valuation lists. 


74. Of course this document, that you say is 
promulgated by the Commission sitting under 
the Act of 1896, really is their view of .what the 
holding would bring if it was in open market 
without the question of the division of the interest 
between landlord and tenant ? — I cannot say that. 

75. Well, let us be quite clear as to just exactly 
what the “ value ” that is put by this document 
means ? — There is another interest which is claimed 
called “ tenant right.” The tenant right includes 
the interest in the tenants’ improvements ; but it is 
contended that it includes something more which 
is not set out on the schedule. 


/o. xes. Ur course I do not want to compli- 
cate the matter mox-e than is absolutely necessary, 
and I am very far from wishing to get into a 
discussion upon tenant right, but for the moment 
the whole value of course (whatever it is) is in the 
land. I mean let us ignore the landlord and the 
tenant for the moment ? — Yes. 

77. The value is in the land ?— Yes. 

r8. Suppose that with any particular piece 
of land you had, so to speak, a clean slate — supposing 
you could find a piece of land (I am putting 
a hypothetical question which I know is not 
practicable) which was derelict ?— Yes. 

79. Which was being given out for the first 
time— that land of course would have a value ?— 
Yes. 

80. Now is it not just that which is the value 
which is promulgated by this document?— I 
think so. 

81. You think it is ? — I think fairly so. 

82. I want to know how the Commissioners get 
at that. There is a value which is promulgated 
by the Commissioners, as I understand, which is a 
different value from the fair rent ?— Yes. 

83. It is that value which you think ought to 
be taken ?— That is so. ’ 


84. Of course for our immediate purposi 
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the question of value— it does not matter. I mean 
in discussing this matter— whether the division 
of that between the landlord and the- tenant 
(which is made of course by the striking of the 
fair rent) — is a fair one or is not ?— No. 

85. As I understand, this document does not. 
fulfil any function except the function of cal- 
culation , in the list which is eventually to .be reached 
by the fixing of the fair rent ; is not that so ? — 
It presumably sets out the process by which 
the fair rent is arrived at. 

Mr. Clancy. 

86. Could put you in one of those documents ? — 
No, they are not in my department, but I have no 
doubt the Land Commission would put one in. 

Chairman. 

87. I have no doubt you could get us one ? — 
Yes. 

88. As far as I can see, this is your suggestion 
(it may be a good suggestion, or it may be a bad on 
as to how to deal with laud which is in the position 
of land on which a statutory rent is fixed by a 
statutory tribunal ? — Yes. 

89. Why, in your opinion, would it not do to 
take the fair rent as fixed, as representing the 
value of the land? — For this reason — that it is 
most desirable — in fact, necessary— that the value 
of houses and lands should be made on the same 
basis. The value of land as set out in the Fair 
Rent Schedule (the Fair Rent Value) — does not 
include all that is rateable in the holding. 

90. Exactly ? — It only includes one interest ; 
the other interest is also rateable, and therefore 
ought to be included if you are to have relative 
Valuation. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

91. But must not you have a different valuation 
in respect of the land, and the buildings ; must 
it not be discriminated for the purposes of the Local 
Government Act ? — They must be set out sepa- 
rately in different columns; 

92. Take the case of a farm, Now, for the pur- 
poses of rate paying, is not there a separate valua- 
tion of every holding of the land, and a separate 
valuation of the buildings ?— Yes, certainly. 

93. Or what is called “ buildings ” ? — Yes, 
that would continue. 

94. And that regulates the liability to deduct 
or not to deduct by the tenant from the land 
lord ? — That is so. 

95. Under the Local Government Act would 
not it be necessary always, no matter what system 
you adopt, to discriminate in that way? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Chairman. 

96. I did not understand that you proposed that 
there should be any alteration in that ? — Oh, no, I 
did not. 

Mr- Hemphill. 

97. And for the whole farm, to discriminate ? — 
Then you divide the one from the other — the houses 
from the land. 


Chairman. 

98. Just to bring the matter to a close upon 
that point, let me put it in this way : In your 
view is it necessary in any equitable system that 
the true basis of valuation of all hereditaments 
should be the same ? — Yes. 

99. Whether they happen to be such heredita- 
ments as can have a rent fixed for them by a 
statutory Court, or whether they are such heredi- 
taments as cannot ? — Yes. 

100. And therefore if you took the mere fair 
rent as representing the value, would th'it in 
your view be an injustice to the person who Las a 
town holding in which fair rent cannot be 
fixed by the statutory tribunal ?— I think so. 

101. I think we have already got down your 
view that for the practical reasons which you have 
set forth it would be best to begin with the towns 
and leave the country over ? — Yes. 

102. Is it the fact that another reason is this, 
that the most glaring inequalities at this moment 
exist in the towns ? — Certainly. 

103. Now in dealing with towns I want to 
ask you a question or two about particular sub- 
jects.: In the first place, what is the position at 
present about the valuation of licences, or rather 
the value that is represented by licences ? — In 
Ireland up to the present the increased value that 
a licensed house possesses on account of the 
licence which it holds is not taken into account 
in arriving at the rateable valuation. 

104. What is your view as to the proper way in 
which that question should be dealt with ? — I 
think that if it is legal (as I believe it is) that these 
licences should be taken into account as they are 
in England. 

105. And Scotland ? — And Scotland — that they 
should be valued. I think it is an injustice to the 
other ratepayers that they are not. 

106. Of course the result of their not being 
valued, obviously, is that the other ratepayers 
must have to pay so much more ? — That is so. 

107. Then on another point altogether. I 
think your exemption law in Ireland is in rather a 
different state to what it is in England and Scot- 
land — the law of exemption ?— Yes. Thd cele- 
brated Mersey Docks case confined the exemptions 
in England very much indeed, practically confined 
exemption for public purposes to property in 
the hands of the Crown or property occupied by 
their servants. In Ireland it has been held that 
the words “ public purposes ” which occur in 
the Valuation Acts have a much broader meaning ; 
and in the rather well-known case of the London- 
derry Bridge this meaning was given to it — this 
broader meaning. The result has been that a 
very large amount of property has been 
exempted in Ireland which would not be exempted 
in England or Scotland ; property such as the 
property of Harbour Commissioners, public offices, 
lunatic asylums — property of that kind. In 
the same way in regard to charitable institutions. 
The meaning has been taken in a broader sense 
in Ireland, and a great many institutions are ->heiy 
exempted as “ charitable ” which would not be 
exempted in England or Scotland. 

108. Then 
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108. Then in your view would it be well in 
any new valuation legislation that the old defini- 
tion of “ exemption ” should be taken away, and 
that there should be a new and somewhat stricter 
provision as to exemption ? — I think certainly 
in regard to public purposes that, should be so, 
and possibly in regard to charitable purposes. 

109. May I ask, are the clauses many on which 
these decisions have been given ; I mean are 
there many exemptions scattered up and down 
through the Acts on which a decision has been 
given ? — Oh, no. There are practically two 
clauses. 

110. Perhaps you would give us a reference 
to what those two are ? — Yes. The first is in 
the Act of 15 and 16 Victoria, cap. 63, Section 16. 

111. I see it is not very long : — “ For the pur- 
poses of such valuation no hereditaments or tene- 
ments or portions of the same shall be deemed 
to be of a public nature, or used for such charitable, 
scientific, or other purposes as hereinbefore 
specified, within the meaning of this Act, unless 
such hereditaments or tenements or portions of 
the same respectively shall be altogether of a public 
nature or used exclusively for such charitable, 
scientific, or other purposes aforesaid. . . .” 
— The reference is to Section 12. You will see 
it just mentioned there as to what is not rate- 
able — Section 12 of the same Act. 

112. What other clauses are there ? — Section 2 
of 17 Victoria, chapter 8. 

113. Now to pass to another topic. In relation 
to any new valuation legislation, have you a sug- 
gestion to make as to some provision which should 
allow the valuation fists while they are being made 
up to be acted on at once ? — I think that would be 
absolutely essential. When the provision was 
made for the valuing of the six county boroughs 
under the Irish Local Government Act, an enact- 
ment Order was published— an Order in Council ; 
it is called the (Adaptation of Irish Enactments) 
Order. In that it was set out that when the 
valuation fists were issued they should be acted 
on at once, and that afterwards, if any alterations 
were made on appeal, those should be given effect 
to by the rating authorities ; that is to say, that if 
any particular valuation was decreased a remission 
of the rates on the amount of the decrease should 
be made to the person interested, and if it was 
increased that they should pay the additional rate. 
The Courts in Ireland held that that clause only 
referred to the annual revision, and not to a 
revaluation. 

114. Not to the revaluation itself ?— No. The 
result is that under the statutes as they at present 
stand (having that decision of the Courts before 
one) no valuation fists issued after a revaluation 
can come into effect until the last appeal is heard ; 
that may be not for some years, and by the time 
the new lists come into force the revaluation is 
practically obsolete. 

115. A little out of date itself ?— Quite out of 
date itself ; in fact, it would be ineffective. 

116. It obviously paralyses the effect of the re- 
valuation ? — Of course it does. 

117. So that you think that little omission 
ought to be put right ? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

118. Then you have already given us your view 
as to how to deal with land which is in the position 
of having, statutorily, a rent fixed, and you have 
indicated that where land is’ not in that position 
you would really proceed by analogy from the land 

. that was in that position ? — That is so. 

119. Would it be necessary, do you think, to 
make provision for altering the valuation where 
something has actually happened to alter the 
character of the land from time to time ? — I 
think that after that revaluation has been made,, 
and when the annual revision is being carried out. 
each year, there ought to be power under excep- 
tional circumstances to raise or lower the value 
of land. Cases where this would be desirable 
have occurred several times lately (in some of 
them land had been washed away by the sea). 
Well, I have in some of those cases struck out 
the value, where I have found that the land has 
disappeared altogether ; but it is very question- 
able whether I was strictly within the law in 
doing so. I think that ought to be made legal. 

120. At any rate, there might be a case where 
to take the view that it disappeared altogether 
would be to go beyond the necessities of the case, 
but where at the same time the value was con- 
siderably deteriorated? — Yes. In the same way 
a reclamation scheme might be carried out, and 
land which was practically of no value before, or 
very small value, might be made more valuable ; 
I think there ought to be power in those excep- 
tional cases, in justice to the other ratepayers 
of the district, to raise or lower the valuation of 
the land of particular holdings. 

121. Instead of, as at present, being bound to 
keep the total valuation always the same?— I 
think the power ought to be very limited — only 
to be used in exceptional cases. 

122. Yes, quite. At present this seems anoma- 
lous — that fisheries can be, and are, valued, and 
game cannot ?— Yes. I think they should be put 
on the same basis. 

123. Shootings, for instance, that are let? — 
Yes. 

124. The letting of shootings cannot be valued 
in Ireland at the present time under the law as it 
stands ?— No ; fisheries are mentioned and shoot- 
ings are not. 

125. Then at present, is it the case that farm 
outhouses or office buildings do not come into the 
valuation fist for seven years after their erection ? 
— That is so. 

126. Is that an anomaly now ? — I think the 
period named for exception is too long, if it were 
three years it would be quite sufficient. It is 
hardly fair to the other ratepayers to give them, 
so long as seven years. 

127. Then, upon the assumption that you are- 
still to continue the method of sending up a fist for 
revaluation each year, would you suggest that 
anyone else besides the rate collectors and the rate- 
payers should be allowed to put cases on that fist ? 

I think the Excise authorities should have power 
to do so as they have in England. They have 
really much more power in England tbs,n they have 
in Ireland. 

128. Then 
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128. Then I think there was a recommenda- 
tion of the Boyal Commission on Local Taxation 
that the appeal from Valuation Lists so far as 
value itself onlyis concerned (that, I take it, is upon 
•the question of fact) should apply to an award of 
.the Commissioner on Valuation ? — That was 
■their view. 

129. That would necessitate a change in legis- 
lation, would it not? — That would necessitate 
further legislation. 

130. I think we may give you sufficient credit 
not to magnify your office, to have a view of this, 
independent of the fact that you would he the 
judge. Do you think that would be a good plan ? 

I mean, do you concur with the Boyal Commission 
there, or do you not? — I do, because, in Ireland 
outside my Department there are very few pro- 
fessional valuers and surveyors — hardly anyone 
that a county court judge can call in, as he can 
in England, to assist him on questions of value. 
The result is that he is left entirely to the 
evidence that is brought before him ; he is not 
.an experienced valuer himself — in fact he knows 
nothing about it himself very naturally, and he 
is left to decide this question which has been 
•decided by, presumably, the highest authority on 
valuation in the country. 

130*. Naturally you would allow an appeal 
on any question which could be taken as a question 
of law ? — Certainly. 

131. Then I suppose you would certainly 
•suggest that any new legislation should deal with 
this question of exemption which we have already 
•dealt with ? — Yes, certainly. 

132. Would you be inclined to give a sort of 
discretionary power to the local authority, or 
somebody of that kind, to remit valuation for a 
'Certain period upon new structurale rections — 
with a view, I mean, to encourage building and 
improvement ? — I think it would be very desirable. 
There is a feeling now — in the towns especially — 
that if a man makes any improvement in his 
house his value is at once put up very largely 
above his neighbours, and that naturally acts as 
•a deterrent to progress and improvement ; I 
think it would not be at all an unfair thing to 
give a period of three years for the valuation to 
be increased to its full value — a third to be 
added each year, so that a man would arrive at 
the full value the third year. 

133. And then, lastly, would you make a pro- 
vision for a general revaluation at certain stated 
periods ? — Yes. 

134. I suppose the country would not probably 
need it so often as a town ? — Oh, no. 

135. Could you indicate any period of years ? — 
I think if it were every thirty years in the country 
it would be quite often enough, and in the towns 
it should be, say, every twenty years, except 
where the town has increased very much and 
building is going on very rapidly, that then the 
rating authority should have power to ask for a 
valuation, say every ten years. 

136. I have only one other matter to ask you 
•some questions upon which is different. It has, 
I believe, been suggested, or feared, that if you had 
•a new valuation in Ireland, and thereby raised the 


Chairman — continued. 

valuation, it would prejudicially affect Ireland in 
the matter of income tax? — It would to some 
extent. 

137. I just want to follow that up for a moment. 
Of course the only taxes it could have any effect 
upon would be the tax under Schedule A and the. 
tax under Schedule B ? — That is so. 

138. So far as Schedule B is concerned is the 
contribution in Ireland under Schedule B exceed- 
ingly small ? — About £28,000 a year. 

139. Just give us the reason of its being at 
such a minute figure as that under Schedule B ? — 
The value of a holding for taxation under Schedule 
B is calculated as one-third of the rateable value — 
that is to say, the profits that the man is supposed 
to make out of his holding is one-third of the rate- 
able value. 

140. Yes ? — As you are aware, all incomes under 
£160 are exempt from rating. 

141. They are free? — Therefore no holding 
that is under £480 valuation pays any income-tax 
unless the man has an income outside his holding. 

142. Does not pay any income-tax under 
Schedule B ? — No ; the number of holdings in 
Ireland that are taxed under Schedule B are 
few. 

143. Now I pass to Schedule A. Under 
Schedule A, of course, if there was an increased 
valuation naturally there would be more paid 
under it ? — There would — yes. In Belfast, under 
the revaluation that has been made — and, I take 
it, in the other cities too — the great increase 
in valuation is in the business houses which 
are in the centre of the town, and where 
the ground values have enormously appreciated. 
Those business houses all pay income-tax under 
Schedule D and under Schedule A. Under 
Schedule D they pay on the profits (which is 
entirely outside the valuation) ; under Schedule A 
they pay on the valuation of their houses. The 
Income Tax authorities only calculate the income 
tax on the largest of those two amounts ; there- 
fore, as is nearly always the case, if a man has a 
business and is paying under Schedule D, and his 
valuation under Schedule A is increased, it simply 
means that his tax remains the same, but that 
a portion of it is transferred from Schedule D to 
Schedule A ; no increase in income-tax accrues. 

144. In other words (T do not know whether 
the whole Committee are familiar with it— some 
are probably, and some are not) you never 
pay under D and A together where the property 
is part of your business, and you really deduct 
the tax under Schedule A from your tax under 
Schedule D ?— You do not pay twice over on the 
same property. 

145. No ; therefore does it come to this — that 
in your view the increase, such as it is, has been 
considerably exaggerated in apprehension ? — Oh, 
very much. 

146. Of course, if you were valuing upon the 
basis which you have suggested — that is to say, 
annual letting value — wherever you get it, I mean 
—in the town, and the other arrived at as you say, 
that, of course, is just the basis that property is 
valued on in England and Scotland at this present 
moment ? — Yes. 

147. A 
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147. A tenant where you have got one ; a 
hypothetical tenant where you have not got one ? 
— That is so. 

Mr. Duke. 

148. I do not quite understand at the moment 
•#hy, in your Irish practice, you are not able to 
readjust what one may call your parish or town- 
land valuations as distinguished from the valua- 
tions of individual property. Is that the result 
of some clauses in your Acts ?— Yes ; perhaps I 
had better read the clause in^ the Act. It is 
17 Victoria, Chapter 8, Section 5. It explains 
that the Valuation Lists are to be issued each year 
after revision, and it goes on to say “ and the 
person making such revision shall have regard 
to the total valuation of the lands independently 
of buildings, within each respective townland or 
other denomination, as finally decided on by the 
Commissioner of Valuation or by the Court at 
any General or Quarter Sessions of the Peace, 
under the provisions of the firstly hereinbefore- 
mentioned Act, and shall not increase or lessen 
such total valuation, except in cases in which a 
olerical error shall have been discovered when the 
same may be rectified.” 

149. The result of that is to get a true valuation 
once arrived at, and then, as natural and social 
changes take place, it becomes an artificial valua- 
tion ? — There is no change made in the value 
of any holding. 

150. How do you adjust your total when you 
vary your items ? — We do not vary our items. 

151. As I understand what you said just now, 
you get representations made to you by the local 
authority as to inaccuracy of valuation ? — Yes. 

152. And you re-assess ? — That is so, but that 
only refers to hereditaments other than land ; 
they do not send us any cases for revision of the 
land valuation except where we are to divide or 
amalgamate holdings. 

153. So that the valuation of land is a fixed 
quantity upon the old valuation ?— That is so. 

154. And your view, as I understand, is that it 
would lie desirable to have something more nearly 
approaching the English system by which you get 
all hereditaments rated ; and all hereditaments 
rated as much as you practicably can upon their 
actual value ? — That is so. 

155. With of course some provision against 
fluctuations and unnecessarily frequent changes ? 
—Yes. 

156. On the matter of procedure, do you think 
Irish people generally are satisfied with the proce- 
dure as it is ?— Well, I think the fact of the number 
of appeals we have each year rather proves that. 

156* Would those be appeals to the Com- 
missioner or appeals to the county court judge 
or to a judge at Quarter Sessions ?— In the first 
place they all appeal to the Commissioner ; and I 
think I have set out in that statement that I have 
furnished to the Committee the number of appeals 
that there are each year on an average to the 
Commission er t 


Mr. Duke — continued. 

157. Then could you tell me upon that: In 
addition to that is there a considerable number 
of appeals at present to the county court judge ? 
— I think the average is under ten a year. 

158. So that it is not a right that is frequently- 
resorted to at all ? — No ; that is the average out, 
of about 40,000 cases. 

159. Do you think the income tax proposal 
is one which touches political as well as pecuniary- 
considerations ? — What would you call “ income 
tax proposals ? ” 

160. Your proposal to value on the basis of 
income tax. You say you vary your valuation ; 
you seem to regard it as a corollary of that that 
you should vary your income tax payment to 
some extent ; you say it would not be large ; 
do you think that touches political questions as 
well as pecuniary questions ? — I suppose it would. 

161. So that that would make a difficulty, 
would it not ? — That I cannot say. 

162. But the amount involved is very little,, 
you think ; you think nobody would get much 
by it ? — I do not think it will be at all as large as 
is generally assumed ; but it would be impossible 
to give any estimate of what it would be. 

163. But it does touch the question of how 
much Ireland ought to contribute to Imperial 
taxation ? — Yes. 

164. Which would be likely to cause some trouble 
if it were a serious matter or a large matter ? — 
Certainly. 

Mr. Randles. 

165. Did I understand you to say that a harbour 
was exempt from rating in Ireland ? — Yes. 

166. If it is a harbour that is working for 
profit ? — Yes, under Harbour Commissioners — 
it is working for profit ; but of course the profits 
are largely spent on the harbour itself. 

167. There might be a dock company, for 
instance, owning a dock, levying dues and charges, 
and the rest of it, and paying dividends on the 
capital ? — The property of the Harbour Com- 
missioners of Belfast is exempted, as are also 
the harbour works of Dublin. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

168. Are they exempted as being for “ public 
purposes ” ? — Yes, for “ public purposes.” 

Mr. Clancy. 

169. Have you made now all the suggestions 
for changing the law which you contemplate ? — 
Generally speaking, I think I have as far as I 
know. 

170. Do you know, is there any other Govern- 
ment official going to give evidence? — I am not 
aware of any. 

171. Not from your office ? — I did not con- 
template giving any further evidence from my 
office. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 


The Lord Advocate. 
Sir John Colomb. 
Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Lough. 


Mr. M’Cann. 

Mr. W. M’Killop.! 
Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Randles. 


The LORD ADVOCATE in the Chair. 


Mr. Alfred Douglas Adrian, c.b., called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

172. You are, and have been for some years, 

I think, the legal adviser of the English Local 
Government Board ? — Yes. 

178. And, previous to being the legal adviser, 
you were for a long time an Assistant Secretary 
in that Department? — Yes. 

174. I think you were asked by myself to come 
here and be kind enough to give us some evidence 
about English methods of valuation for rating 
purposes ? — Yes. 

175. Now I believe the English system is not 
a uniform system? — No. There are several dis- 
tinct systems of valuation ; and, for the purposes 
of local rates, the general law has set up three 
principal systems. 

176. What are those? — The system set up 
under the Union Assessment Committee Acts, 
1862 to 1880, operates, outside London, with re- 
gard to rates for the relief _ of the poor and rates 
required by law to be based upon the poor-rate. 
In London the system is that authorised by the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Acts, 1869 and 1884. A 
special feature of this system is that it applies 
not only as regards rates, assessments, and con- 
tributions levied on the basis of value, but also 
with respect to the House Tax and Income Tax 
on lands, tenements, and hereditaments, where 
the tax is charged on gross value and not on 
profits. 'The third system is concerned with the 
basis or standard for County rates or County 
contributions. In this system, which extends 
to the areas outside London in which County 
rates or County contributions are leviable, the 
process of valuation is limited to the fixing of the 
value of each parish as a contributory area. The 
process does not apply to the estimate of the 
value of individual properties in the parish. In 
addition to these principal systems, it is perhaps 
as well to note that, besides the exceptional 
tnjethods which are occasionally to, be found 
in force under local Acts, there are under the 
general law various modes -of valuation autho- 
rised for special purposes. Thus, under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, a Town 
Council, if they think that the valuation list in 
force is not a fair criterion of value, may cause 
an independent valuation to be made for the pur- 

0.25. 


C hairman — continued. 

poses of the Borough rate. Again, there are 
special arrangements for valuation in the case of 
contributions to the expense of the Metro- 
politan Police as regards the district outside 
London. Lastly, the Agricultural Rates Act 
of 1896,. in relation to the period of five years 
after the 31st March last, contains provisions for 
the separate valuation of agricultural land in 
the case of certain rates. 

177. Now, just pausing there, for one moment. 
What you have said comes to this, among other 
things, does it not — that in England the system 
of valuation is — always I may say — determined 
by the Statute authorising the taxation ? — Quite 
so. 

178. Then, putting aside this manner of ex- 
ceptional methods of valuation, it comes to this, 
does it not — that there is one system of valua- 
tion for the Metropolis for all purposes? — 
Quite so. 

179. But that, roughly speaking, in the coun- 
ties there are always two — one for the Poor Law 
(the assessments following the Poor Law) — and 
the other for the county rate? — Yes. There 
is a special standard or basis for the county 
rate — or, perhaps, more properly, county con- 
tributions. 

180. County contributions? — Yes. 

181. Now there is just one territory which 
does not seem to be exhausted by that method 
of enumeration. I should like you to tell us 
what is the case, first of all in large towns, such 
as (say) Liverpool, Manchester, and so on — are 
they regulated by their own Acts, or what? — 
Of course, in the case of Liverpool, the question 
of county contributions would not arise, except 
for the limited purposes contemplated in S. 33 
of the Local Government Act, . 1888 ; because 
Liverpool is a county borough, and is, therefore, 
outside the area of county contribution. 

182. May I take it then in this way, instead of 
saying “ Liverpool ” by name : What is the case 
of county boroughs generally? — Perhaps I 
might mention that in the case of Liverpool 
there is also, as regards the Poor Law, a local 
Act. The select vestry are the administra- 

B tive 
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tive body, and although there was power in the 
Union. Assessment Committee Acts given to ex- 
ceptional bodies to adopt the system, I am not 
sure that Liverpool has adopted it. 

183. Yes ; but you see what I want to get at 
is this : It is quite obvious that we cannot go 
into the minutiee of each separate local Act where 
there are separate local Acts which deal with 
such things? — Quite so. 

184. I suppose it is the case that some, at any 
rate, of the larger cities in England, have got 
local Acts? — Yes. 

185. I think we are only concerned with what 
we may call the general system ? — Quite so. 

186. What I want to know is this : You have 
given us the Metropolis on the one hand and 
the counties on the other ; I want to know 
whether that is exhaustive or whether you have 
not got something to say also about county 
boroughs, or do they fall under the counties ? — 
The county boroughs are negligible quantities 
as regards county contributions, but as regards 
the Poor Rate I think it may be taken that (with 
one or two exceptions, such as you have just 
adverted^ to) the system of valuation is regulated 
by the Union Asesssment Committee Acts. 

1ST. That is to say they follow in the wake 
of the ordinary counties? — Yes. 

188. Now, as a matter of fact, there has 
already been an inquiry going into considerable 
detail as to all these matters, has there not, by 
the Local Taxation Commission? — Yes. The 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation in their 
reports and appendices have set out very fully the 
law as supplied to them in statements by various 
Government departments! Perhaps I might be 
allowed to refer to the memorandum by the 
English Local Government Board printed at 
page 1, of Part I., of the 1st Appendix, Parlia- 
mentary Paper, C. 8764, of 1898. 

189. That gives a statement in great detail 
of the whole of the methods of valuation in Eng- 
land ? — Quite so ; and there are also the com- 
ments of the Commission to be found in their 
first and final reports — Parliamentary Papers 
C. 9141 of 1899, and Cd. 638 of 1901. 

. 190 -. Especially, I think, in the first report, 
m which they deal with valuation particularly? 

?n^ e p 80 ’ ^ * s vei Y criticised there. 

191. So that, seeing that the detail is there, 

1 only propose to take from you to-day rather a 
more general and (so to speak) popular account 
of the system ? — Quite so. 

192. Now, I suppose it would be convenient 

to take those systems separately, and we mav 
begin, perhaps, by the system under the Union 
Assessment Committee Acts?— Yes There is 

om point to which I should like to refer before 
before entering upon a discussion of that system 

“ntal Iat ‘ 8 thP matteI tie gl '° SS 
■ 193 A es ; 3’o'i mean what the emres- 

Y^TtvT. E . st ™“ ted fimtal” means?- 
1 es, I think it might be convenient to say some- 
thing about the history of that. The Parochial 
^sessments Act of 1836 (the Statute of 6 and 7 
William IV., Chapter 96) prescribed that the 
late foi the relief of the poor should be made 
2 *™ an estimate of tile net annual value of the 
everal hereditaments in each parish. “Net 
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annual value ” was defined to he the rent at 
which a hereditament might reasonably be ex- 
pected to let from year to year, free of all usual 
tenants rates and taxes and tithe commutation 
rent charge, if anj'-, and deducting therefrom 
the probable average annual cost of tbe repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses, if any, necesary 
to maintain the hereditament in a state to 
command the rent. The Act prescribed 
a form of rate, and in this form one 
column is headed “Gross Estimated Rental ” 
and the next column is that for “Rateable 
Value.” Tbe Poor 1 Law Board bad occasion to 
consult tbe Law Officers of the Crown upon the 
meaning of the expression “ Gross Estimated 
Rental ” in this Schedule. The opinion given was 
as follows: “We understand by gross estimated 
rental, mentioned in tbe Schedule to the Paro- 
chial Assessment Act, tbe rent at which the 
property might be expected to let free of tenants’ 
rates, and taxes, and tithe commutation rent 
charge, the tenant taking these burdens upon 
himself, and suppose that, in practice, the . 
column is usually filled up, so far as regards 
corporeal hereditaments, with figures expressing 
or approximating to the conventional or rack 
rent on a tenancy from year to year. After 
making the deduction therefrom of average re- 
pairs, etc., the rateable value of such property 
is arrived at.” Then I ought perhaps to pass 
to the description of the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Acts. 

194. Yes. Having explained what “ Gross 
Estimated Rental” and “Rateable Value” is, 
would you now come to the system under the 
Union Assessment Committee Acts ? — Yes. 

195. What is the form there of the Valuation 
List ? — When the system of valuation, which now 
applies to the country outside London was called 
into existence by the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Act, 1862, the prescribed form of Valua- 
tion List followed in essentials the form of Poor 
Rate in the schedule' to the Parochial Assess- 
ments Act, 1836. The Valuation List was to 
show, in separate columns, name of occupier, 
name of owner, description of property, name or 
situation of property, estimated extent, gross 
estimated rental, and rateable value. This last 
column since and during tbe operation of tbe 
Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, is replaced bfi 
two columns, beaded respectively “ Rateable 
wi ® °! ^-gT lcultui 'al Land” and “Rateable 
\ aiue of Buildings and other Hereditaments 
not being Agricultural Land.” Tbe Union 
Assessment Committee Act, in Section 15, sup- 
plies a definition of “ Gross Estimated Rental.” 
Ibis is stated to be the rent at which tbe here- 
ditament might reasonably he expected to let 
from year to year, free of all usual tenants’ 
lates and taxes and tithe commutation rent 
c arge, if 3 ™- Reading this definition in 
the light of the Law Officers’ opinion, the Poor 
Law Board explained that the word “free ” was 
to be regarded as referring to the “rent,” and 
not to the hereditament,” and that the rent 
was accordingly to he estimated on the assump- 
tion that the tenants’ rates and taxes and tithe 

ommutation rent charge were burdens which 
he tenant would take upon himself. In other 
words, the gross estimated rental was to be or 
o approximate to the conventional or rack rent 
on a tenancy from year to year. Then, the 
rateable 
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rateable value was to be arrived at by deducting 
from the gross estimated rental, or rack rent, 
the cost of repairs and insurance, and the other 
expenses, if any, necessary to maintain the pro- 
perty in a state to command the same rent. 

1$6. In getting at the gross estimated rental 
as you have explained (which, as you say, really 
practically corresponds with the rack rent), if 
there was an actually existing rack rent, were 
the Committee bound to take it? — No. It is 

valuable as evidence, but not conclusive. 

197. I think there is, as a matter of fact, no 
statutory scale of deductions in the Union Assess- 
ment Committee Acts? — No; there is no such 
scale. 

198. Therefore, I suppose it follows, does it 
not, that different Committees, although all pro- 
ceeding upon the same theory, as you have just 
explained it to us, may really in practice reach 
somewhat different results? — Yes. 

199. In other words, there will be a different 
practice in valuation in different parts of Eng- 
land? — That is so. 

200. Of course, as you have explained — at 
least, I do not know that you have explained it, 
but it is a corollary from what you have said — 
so far as the system under the Union Assess- 
ment Committee Acts is concerned, it does not 
bind the Crown for Imperial Taxes? — It does 
not — no. 

201. So that uniformity of practice — or, 
rather, the want of uniformity of practice, does 
not militate against the accuracy of the Crown 
Assessment? — Certainly not, as regards taxes, as 
distinguished from rates. 

202. Passing now to the Metropolitan system 
under the Metropolis Valuation Acts, what is 
the system there? — In that case a different 
course was taken : For “ Gross Estimated 
Rental,” the Act of 1869 substituted Gross 
Value ” ; and this it defined as meaning the 
“ Annual rent which a tenant might reasonably 
be expected, taking one year with another, to pay 
for an hereditament, if the tenant undertook 
to pay all usual tenant’s rates and taxes and 
tithe commutation rent charge, if any, and if 
the landlord undertook to bear tne cost of the 
repairs and insurance and the other expenses, 
if any, necessary to maintain the hereditament 
in a state to command that rent ” : and “ Rate- 
able Value” was at the same time defined as 
meaning “ the gross value after deducting there- 
from the probable annual average cost of the re- 
pairs, insurance, and other expenses, as afore- 
said.” In other words, the definition of “ Gross 
Value ” read into the less precise definition of 
the Parochial Assessments Act, the effect 
of the Law Officers’ opinion of 1859. 

203. Yes, quite. Then, of course, as far as 
“Gross Value” was concerned, that really left 
the two systems the same in practice ? — Yes. It 
was only a more precise definition. 

204. But when you come to deduction, I think 
there is an actual difference, is not there? — 
There is a very great difference. 

205. Just explain what that is? — As regards 
London, Parliament prescribed a scale of maxi- 
mum percentages or rates of deductions to be 
made from the gross value in calculating the 
rateable value. This scale applies to eight 

0.25. 
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classes of property, and is as follows : Class I., 

houses and buildings, or either of them, without 
land other than gardens, where the gross value 
is under 20/., 25 per cent., or one-fourth. Class 
2., houses and buildings, without land other than 
gardens and pleasure-grounds valued therewith 
for the purpose of inhabited house duty, where 
the gross value, is 20 1. and under 40/., 20 per 
cent., or one-fifth. Class 3, houses and budd- 
ings without land other than gardens and 
pleasure-grounds valued therewith for the pur- 
pose of inhabited house duty, where the gross 
value is 40/. or upwards, 16§ per cent., or one- 
sixth. Class 4., buildings without land, which 
are not liable to inhabited house duty, and are 
of a gross value of 20 1. and under 40/., 20 per 
cent., or one-fifth. Class 5., buildings without 
land, which are not liable to inhabited house 
duty and are of a gross value of 40/ or upwards, 
1G§ per cent., or one-sixth. Class 6., land with- 
buildings not houses, 10 per cent., or one-tenth. 
Class 7., land without buildings, 5 per cent., or 
one-twentieth. Class 8, mills and manufac- 
tories, 33£ per cent., or one-third. Other classes 
of property were : 9. Tithes, tithe commutation 
rent charges and other payments in lieu of tithe. 
.10, Railways, canals, docks, tolls, waterworks, 
and gasworks ; and II, Rateable hereditaments 
not included in any of the foregoing classes. In 
these cases the particular rates of deduction were 
not prescribed by the Act. They were left to 
be determined in each case according to the cir- 
cumstances and the general principles of law. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

206. The reference, would you state, to the 
Act of 1869? — It is the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act, 1869 ; the regnal year is 32 and 33 Victoria, 
chapter 67. 

Chairman. 

207. That seems to come to this, does it not, 
that whereas in the counties you have an abso- 
lutely free hand, both as to discriminating be- 
tween classes of property for the purposes of de- 
duction, and also as to the amount of per-cent- 
age which you may take as the deduction, on 
the other hand, in the Metropolis, with certain 
limited exceptions, you are both statutorily 
forced to take things in certain classes, and the 
percentages of deduction in those classes are fixed 
as maxima ? — Quite so ; that is so. 

208. Now has the practice in London been to 
take various percentages under the maxima, or 
have they practically taken the maxima in all 
cases? — It appears from the evidence given be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
that the maxima have been taken as the ordinary 
rates of percentage for deduction. 

209. I think that is a description of the two 
systems. Now, what is the effect of the Valua- 
tion List as a basis for rating purposes? — The 
list is intended to afford a settled basis of value. 
So, by Section 28 of the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Act, 1862, it was laid down that, except 
in certain cases of apportionment, no Poor Rate 
and no rate based on*the Poor Rate should be of 
any force unless the hereditaments were rated 
according to the annual rateable value in the 

b 2 Valuation 
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Valuation List in force. In London tlie circum- 
stances required that tlie Valuation List should 
be made conclusive to a greater degree. Thus, 
the Valuation List, by Section 45 of the Valua- 
tion (Metropolis) Act, 1869, as regards a number 
of rates, the House Tax and Income-Tax, be- 
comes conclusive evidence of the gross value 
and of the rateable value of the properties in- 
cluded in the list. It is also conclusive of the 
fact that all properties required to be inserted 
have been inserted. 

210. Let us pass now to the machinery and 
authorities for framing and settling these 
Valuation Lists ; and here, of course, we must 
stick to our old division between the two systems. 
We will take the Assessment Committees first? 
— Practically throughout the country the 
machinery , is worked by the Overseers and the 
Assessment Committee. 

211. You sav the Overseers or the Assessment 
Committee ? — I might say the Overseers or 
persons acting as Overseers, because here and 
there are to be found exceptional bodies who 
have the powers of Overseers and who have to 
make the list. 

212. Just tell us, please, what an Overseer is 
first? — The Overseer is a functionary originally 
appointed in accordance with the system estab- 
lished by the Statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth. 
The Poor Relief Act of 1601 provided that the 
Churchwardens and at least two, and not more 
than four substantial householders in each 

S arish should be appointed by the Justices as 
•verseers of the poor. These Overseers were 
rating officers from the first ; they are for 
the purposes of valuation the officers who, with 
assistance from the Assistant Overseer, or 
■even from experts in certain cases, prepare the 
Valuation Lists. 

213. They, are charged with the preparation 
•of the Valuation Lists? I might add that the 
existing system of appointment differs some- 
what. Nowadays in rural parishes the Over- 
seers are appointed by Parish Councils and 
Parish Meetings, and in certain cases they are 
■appointed by Corporations or other bodies — 
other Councils — who have been invested with 
the power of Parish Councils. These existing 
arrangements only concern the question of the 
appointment; the duties practically remain the 
same as regards the Valuation Lists. 

214. That is in the country. Now, in London, 
who discharges the duty of making the list? — 
In London the Borough Councils, by virtue of 
•Section 11 of the London Government Act, 1899, 
become the Overseers. 

215. What is the Assessment Committee? — 
Outside London the Assessment Committee, who 
act for each Poor Law Union, consist of not less 
than six, and not more than twelve members 
annually appointed by the Guardians from 
their number. If the Union is co-extensive 
with a Municipal Borough, the Town Council 
may also appoint representatives from among 
their members. In London there are some 
variations of the plan of appointment by the 
Guardians. These variations not being material 
for present purposes, it may be enough to point 
out that under the London Government ActL 
1899, Section 13, where the whole of a Poor Law 
Union is within one Metropolitan Borough, the 
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Assessment Committee are appointed by the 
Borough Council; and that where the Metro- 
politan Borough comprises the whole of two or 
more unions, the Borough Council appoint one 
Assessment Committee for the unions. 

216. What is the relation of the Assessment 
Committee to the overseers? — The Assessment 
Committeei are a revising body, and, within 
limits' an appellate body. The Overseers make 
the Valuation List. 

217. Then does the Assessment Committee 
proceed to correct the Valuation List made by the 
Overseers, ex mero motu, or only when stirred 
up thereto by somebody, who objects? — Both 
functions are competent to the Assessment Com- 
mittee. 

218. Yes; but in practice, what do they do? 

— In practice? I should think the practice 

varies. I am speaking of the country chiefly. 

219. Now there is one other functionary, I 
think, that we must have a word about, namely, 
the Surveyor of Taxes ? — Yes. 

220. The Surveyor of Taxes is, of course, a 
Government official? — 'Quite so. 

221. For the purposes of Imperial Taxes? — 
Yes. 

222. What is his position ; first in the country, 
secondly in London? — In the country, the sys- 
tem not extending to taxes, he would have no 
locus standi ; but there is a veiy material depar- 
ture from the provincial scheme in the case of 
London; there he plays a very important part 
in the system. The status which Parliament 
has assigned to him is, in the main, that of a 
possible objector or appellant. But, as an ob- 
jector, or appellant, he has unusual power, for 
where he gives notice of objection, or of appeal, 
the amount specified in the notice as being, in 
his judgment, the gross value of any property 
must be inserted by the Committee, Special Ses- 
sions, or Quarter Sessions, in the Valuation 
List, unless it is proved to their satisfaction that 
the amount should not be inserted. 

223. Statutorily, he is supposed to be primd 
facie right ; I suppose that is what it comes to? 
— Quite. A good case has to be made out. 

224. Against him? — Before his estimate is 
upset. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

225. By whom can it be upset? — By the 
authorities — that is to say, by the Assessment 
Committee, or Special Sessions, or Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Macartney. 

226. Can they insert some other assessment 
than his or the Overseer’s valuation ? — Oh, yes. 

227. They can? — Yes, they could arrive at a 
gross value of their own. 

228. Where he or they intervene? — Yes — on 
good cause shown. It must be a deliberate act 
on their part after hearing evidence and being 
satisfied ; and, of course, the Assessment Com- 
mittee, in that case, is subject to his appeal ; he 
might carry the case further. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

229. To what tribunal P — Either to Special 
Sessions or Quarter Sessions. Practically, 
Quarter Sessions is the ultimate court of appeal. 

230. You 
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Chairman. 

230. You pointed out, of course, tliat in the 
■counties, where the Valuation List is not conclu- 
sive for the purposes of taxation, he has no locus 
standi? — Quite so. 

231. But then, on the other hand, I suppose 
he practically, in a county, has to make up some- 
thing equivalent to a Valuation List for himself ? 
— Yes. 

232. For the purposes of taxation? — Quite so, 
— Yes. 

233. And in doing so, no doubt he assists him- 
self probably by what he finds in the Valuation 
Lists? — Yes; probably he would. I expect 
though that he would attach great value to the 
returns that he gets. 

234. From his own sources ? — He issues forms 
for returns from time to time. 

235. I suppose there is the usual provision for 
any individual person who feels that he is 
aggrieved by the entry in the Overseers’ list to 
appeal to the Assessment Committee? — That is 
so. Perhaps, in connection with that I might 
just briefly run over the functions of those two 
bodies. As I have said already, the making of 
the list concerns the Overseers, and the revision 
the Assessment Committee. The Assessment 
■Committee have authority to set the Overseers 
in motion, or in certain circumstances to super- 
sede them by the employment of other persons ; 
and the Assessment Committee’s authority in the 
ordinary course is specially directed to the hear- 
ing and determination of objections to the lists 
while in process of settlement. These features 
may be said to be common to the two systems ; 
but the more important point of difference be- 
tween the two systems concerns the arrange- 
ments for the periodical preparation of new 
valuations. 

236. I was coming to that next ? — I beg your 
pardon. It is the remedies you wish to get to. 

237 . I do not think, probably, upon this that 
more is necessary than I have already got from 
y°u — that an individual aggrieved by the entry 
in the valuation list may go to the Assessment 
Committee? — That is so. 

238. And I suppose there is a further power 

..?PP ea h is there not, to some form of' judicial 

tribunal ? — Yes. The simplest course might 

perhaps be to go through the two systems as 
they apply to the Valuation List. 

239. Probably you have got it in a different 
part of your precis ; I will just stop that now, 
and I will come back to it? — It is rather lengthy. 

240. We do not want to lengthen it; I will 
come back to it in another place. What I will 
pass to now is the question of periodical revision. 
What is the difference there between the country 
and London? — It is a very material difference. 
The feature comprising compulsory revision is 
peculiar to London. By the express provision 
of the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, Section 
4b, a new Valuation List is required to be made 
qumquennially. This list lasts for five years, 
but is subject during its currency to alterations 
effected by supplemental or provisional lists. In 
each of the first four years of the period, a sup- 
plemental list must, if necessary, be made out 
m the same form as the Valuation List. The 
supplemental List shows all alterations during 
he preceding 12 months, but contains only the 

properties affected by the alterations. 


Chairman — continued. 

241. Will you just say what you mean by 
“ alterations ” ? — The effect of the enactment 
which deals with alterations is very wide. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

242. What is the Section, if you please? — 
Section 46. It says the Supplemental List 
“ shall show all the alterations which have taken 
place during the preceding twelve months in any 
of the matters stated in the Valuation List, but 
shall contain only the hereditaments affected by 
such alterations.” The exact meaning of the 
expression “ alterations ” has been considered 
in a number of cases. The last — and perhaps 
the most important — case is one which relates 
to the extent to which cognisance can be taken 
of an alteration arising, not from structural 
changes in the premises, but from outside cir- 
cumstances. That is the case of the Assessment 
Committee of Camberwell, app. ; Ellis, resp. 
Broadly, it was there laid down that these 
alterations must be alterations arising out of 
circumstances specially affecting the particular 
property, that there must, in fact, as regards that 
property, be a change in its own individual con- 
dition affecting value, and that general, social, 
or economical changes are not to be taken into 
account. 

243. I do not really want so much the detail 
of that. What I really want to get at is this : 
Does not “ alteration ” mean when a man pulls 
down a shop and builds a- bigger one ? That is 
one illustration ? — Yes ; that would be an “ altera- 
tion,” certainly. 

244. On the other hand, is there ever an 
“ alteration ” when nothing physical has 
' happened at all to the particular hereditament ? 

— Yes ; I think there might be ; a change of 
rent might probably be an “alteration” by 
reason of 

245. A new tenant coming in ? — Yes, I think 
that might be. 

246. But assuming there is neither of those 
things, as a rule I suppose the property would 
remain as it is to the end of the quinquennial 
period ? — V es, I think so. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

247 Where is Ellis and the Assessment Com- 
mittee of Camberwell reported? — In Law Re- 
orts, 1900, Appeal Cases, page 510; 69 Law 
ournal, New. Series, Queen’s Bench, page 828, 
and 83 Law Times, New Series, page 201. 

Chairman 

248. Now so much for London. Outside of 
London, under the Assessment Committee Acts 
what is the provision for periodical valuation 
there, or is there any ? — Perhaps I might finish 
the London case with reference to provisional 
lists before I go to that. 

249. Oh, yes? — So far we have only been 
dealing with the Supplemental Lists. 

250. What is a provisional list ? — A Pro- 
visional List is concerned with alterations of 
property between the times of making New 
Valuation Lists or Supplemental Lists. A Pro- 
visional List is made where the value of any 
hereditament is increased by the addition 
thereto or the erection thereon of any build- 
ing, or is from any cause increased, or reduced 
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in value. Thus during each of the last four 
years of the quinquennial period, the Valuation 
List in force during the year is the Valuation 
List in force on the day before the commence- 
ment of the year, with and as altered by the 
Supplemental List which comes into force at 
the beginning of the year. And while a Pro- 
visional List is in force, it is to be deemed to 
form part of the Valuation List and is, so far as 
is necessary, to be substituted for so much of 
the Valuation List as relates to the same pro- 

n Objections to a Supplemental List and 
rovisional List may be made before 
the Assessment Committee. In the case of 
Supplemental Lists, as in the case of Valuation 
Lists, Appeals to Special or Quarter Sessions are 
also permissible. But as regards Provisional 
Lists the power of objection stops short at the 
Assessment Committee. 

251. Now for the country; what have you to 
say about the procedure there ? — Outside London, 
as has been already explained, there is no 
statutory limitation of a particular period of 
time during which an approved Valuation List 
may continue in force. Nor is there any 
enactment requiring a periodical revision. But 
the Assessment Committee, on the application 
of a person aggrieved or where they think it 
expedient, may direct the overseers to make a 
new valuation of all or any property and a new 
Valuation List in substitution for the list in 
force, or a supplemental Valuation List in sub- 
stitution for any part of the existing list, or in 
addition to that list. Or the Assessment Com- 
mittee may with the consent of the guardians 
appoint some other person for these purposes. 
Provision is also made for supplemental Valua- 
tion Lists in otner circumstances. Thus, where 
property not included in the existing Valuation 
List becomes rateable, or where, in consequence 
of alteration in the occupation of any property 
included in the existing List, it becomes liable 
to be rated in parts not mentioned in that List 
as rateable hereditaments and separately valued 
in the List, or when it appears to the Overseers 
that property included m the List has been 
increased or reduced in value by building, des- 
truction of building, or other alteration in its 
condition, or otherwise, the Overseers are 
required to make a supplemental Valuation List 
with respect to the property. 

252. Now that is what they may do. Is there 
any uniformity of practice among the overseers 
as to what they do do, or is there a wide diver- 
gence of practice in this matter of revision ? — It 
is perhaps somewhat outside my experience, 
but I should think, from cases that I have seen, 
that this duty of making a Supplemental Valua- 
tion List is one which is discharged with fail- 
regularity. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

253. Is it made every year ? — -No, not in the 
country. It is made as the case requires. 

254 Not in the country every year ? — No. 

Chairman. 

255. Now I think we may come to what I did 
ask you for and then stopped on : What is the 
remedy of the individual ? But first Mr. Lough 
wants to know upon whom the duty you have 


C hai/rmanr — continued. 

been speaking of is cast ? — The duty of course is. 
cast upon the overseer by the Act of Parliament 
It is a duty which the overseer is required by 
Statute to discharge. 

Mr. Lough. 

256. How is attention drawn to any property 
that is increased or diminished? — This is the 
provincial system that I am speaking of. The 
overseer is supposed to be, as it were, acquainted 
with everybody in the parish. 

Mr. Randles 

257. The board of guardians very frequently 
stir them up, I think, do they not? — The 
Assessment Committee ? 

258. Yes ? — The Assesment Committee do, no 
doubt, often set the Overseers in motion. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

259. As I understand, the ratepayers could 
put them in motion ? — Certainly ; a ratepayer 
might. So far as the statute goes, the statute 
says that the overseers shall do this. 

Chairman. 

260. That is what you read. You have 
already explained that that is a duty cast upon 
the overseer, which, if not performed by him, 
he would be told to do by the Assessment Com- 
mittee ? — Yes, I think so. 

261. Now we come next to what is the remedy 
of the individual ? — The remedy available to 
individuals is twofold. 

262. First of all remember; take it under 
these two heads : The individual’s grievance 
may consist either in what has been done on his 
own property, or what has not been done on 
somebody eke’s. Take first his own property ; 
what is the remedy there ? — He has two reme- 
dies ; he may make an objection before the 
Assessment Committee, or he may have an 
appeal to the Sessions. Objections before the 
Assessment Committee, while a list is in 
process of settlement, may be made by any 
person who may feel himself aggrieved on the 
ground of unfairness or incorrectness in the 
valuation of property in the list or on the 
ground of omission of property from the list; 
that is to say he may object not only as regards 
his own property but as regards that of other 
people. Then outside London, before an Appeal 
is heard by any special or Quarter Sessions 
against a Poor Rate, the Appellant must give 
the Assessment Committee 21 days’ notice 
in writing previous to the Sessions of his 
intention to appeal, and the grounds, and no 
person may appeal to any Sessions against a 
poor rate made in conformity with an approved 
Valuation List unless he has given the Assess- 
ment Committee notice of objection against the 
list, and has failed to obtain such relief in the 
matter as he deems just. The Committee in 
such a case have full power to call for and 
amend the approved list, and, on amendment, 
they are to give notice to the overseers ivho are 
thereupon to alter their then current rate. In 
London, Appeals to Sessions in the matter of 
Valuation Lists are available to the individual 
ratepayer to an extent not permissible elsewhere. 
Any ratepayer as regards the Valuation List of 
his parish, may, if he feel aggrieved by a decision 

of 
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of the Assessment Committee on an obj ection 
made with respect to the unfairness or incor- 
rectness of the valuation of any property in the 
list, appeal to the Special Sessions, 

263. That, of course, brings in the second 
head ? — Yes. Also a ratepayer feeling aggrieved 
by any decision of the Assessment Committee 
•on an objection to which he was a party, or by 
.any decision of Special Sessions, whether he 
was a party or not, may appeal against the 
decision to Quarter Sessions. Moreover, a rate- 
payer if he feel aggrieved by reason of the total 
•of the gross or rateable value of any parish 
being too high or too low, or of there being no 
.approved valuation list for a parish, may appeal 
to Quarter Sessions. And proceedings for ques- 
tioning the decision of Quarter Sessions may be 
•carried into the High Court. The difference 
between the systems is practically this, that 
appeals on value to sessions are rather more 
freely given in London than they are in the 
country. 

264. Now that, I think, concludes, practically, 
an account of the machinery of the valuation 
system ?— If I might suggest, there is one other 

f omt, and that t is the provision as to experts, 
t is just conceivable that that might have some 
interest. 

265. Very well. You mean that the overseers 
are allowed to call in expert assistance ? — 
Yes. Some cases might perhaps be mentioned 
under that. 

Mr. Randles. 

266. I understand that that is very generally 
done, the calling in of an expert on a re-valuation? 
— I think it is more particularly with reference 
to special properties. The professional valuer 
deals more with special properties than with the 
•ordinary hereditaments included in a valuation 
list. 

267. In connection with large works ? — 
Yes. 

268. That is where I have had some experi- 
ence of it ? — Yes ; in dealing with special 
properties no doubt they do very frequently call 
in experts. 

269. Experts are called in on both sides ? — 
Yes ; but that is at a* later stage than the pre- 
paration of the list. 

Chairman. 

270. I do not think there is any necessity 
to go into particular detail in relation to this. 
It is only the mere fact (if it be the fact) that 
these overseers are allowed to provide them- 
selves with professional assistance ? — Yes, that is 
so ; the overseers outside London. If the em- 
ployment of the expert is for the valuation of 
property they have to get the consent of the 
Assessment Committee. 

271. Yes ; I do not think you need go into 
that ; I will pass over the detail as to that ; 

I want now to ask you a few questions on 
•one or two special subjects; you have explained, 
m getting at the gross value or gross estimated 
rental, the Law Officers’ opinion and, under the 
more broad definition of the London Acts, how 
it really comes to be rack rent ? — Yes. 

272. And you also explained (I think in 
answer to a question of one of the Members of 
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the Committee or myself, I forget which) that 
where there was an actual rack rent paid, 
although that was evidence it was not necessarily 
conclusive evidence ? —Quite so. 

273. Now I want you to explain what is done 
where there is no actual rent paid, that is to say 
where there is no tenant. In other words, I 
want vou to explain the view as to what is 
generally known as a hypothetical tenant?— 
Perhaps one might say a few words about the 
origin of the hypothetical tenant. The origin 
of the hypothetical tenant is generally deduced 
from a case, the King v. the Inhabitants of 
Lower Mitton (9 Barnewall and Cresswell, 810), 
which was decided by the Court of King’s 
Bench in the year 1829. In that case, which 
had reference to the rating of a Canal Company, 
the Court said, with regard to the annual profit 
or value on which the company should be 
rateable, that “ this in general would be properly 
estimated at the rent which a tenant would 
give, he paying the poor rates and the expenses 
of repairs, and the other annual expenses neces- 
sary for making the subject of occupation pro- 
ductive, and a further deduction shoulcl be 
allowed from that rent where the subject is of a 
perishable nature towards the expenseof renewing 
or reproducing it.” And then seven years after- 
wards, in 1836, the Parochial Assessments Act 
gave a statutory recognition to the principle 
which the Court had adopted, and so from that 
time onward the hypothetical tenant became a 
factor in rating cases. 

Sir John Colomh. 

274 Is it the Parochial or the Union Assess- 
ment Committee ? — The Parochial Assessments 
Act was the Act that dealt with the Poor Rate. 
It preceded by some 26 years the first Union 
Assessment Committee Act. 

275. The Union Assessment Act is an existing 
system ? — Yes. There have been recently some 
very important developments of principle in 
connection with the law relating to the hypotheti- 
cal tenant ; and the chief points are the recogni- 
tion of the idea of competition in a wide sense, 
and also the recognition of an inquiry into trade 
receipts and expenses as a legitimate aid to the 
estimate of a hypothetical rent. The cases to 
which I allude are the London County Council 
v. The Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor 
of the Parish of Erith (L.R. 1898, A.C. 562 : 
63 L.J.M.C. 9 : 69 L.J. ns. 725), Cartwright, a pp., 
the Guardians of the Sculcoates Union, resp. : 
and the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, app., 
the Assessment Committee of Birkenhead Union, 
resp., L.R. 1901, A.C. 175: 70 LJ. K.B. 584: 

84 L.J. ns. 542. 

276. Now, the next point I want to ask you 
about, is this : What is the practice about the 

. valuation of public-house property in London ; 
licensed property ? — The most important case of 
late on the subject of valuation ot public-houses 
is that which 1 have just mentioned, namely, 
the ease of Cartwright, appellant, and the 
Guardians of the Poor of the Sculcoates Union, 
respondent. The reference to it is Law Reports, 
1900 ; Appeal Cases, 150 ; 69 Law Journal, 
Queen’s Bench, 403. There it was held that 
in assessing the value of a licensed public- 

house 
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bouse for the poor rate, the existence of the 
licence, and the amount of the trade which 
can be and has actually been carried on, are 
elements to be considered in order to arrive at 
the rent at which the house may reasonably be 
expected to let. Evidence of these facts is 
always admissible, and may be necessary where 
the _ ordinary evidence of market value by com- 
parison with other public-houses is not to be 
had. Evidence of profits made is also admis- 
sible, but an inquiry into profits should be 
avoided where possible, because it is regarded 
as inquisitorial and oppressive. These are not 
rules of law but matters of practice and common 
sense, and it is not expedient to lay down rules 
about them. That case was before the House 
of Lords in 1900. 

277. Then we may take it, may we not, that 
the universal practice in England is to put a 
certain value upon a licence ? — Yes. 

278. Or perhaps I would rather express that 
in this way; that the value of the licence is 
taken as something which enhances the value of 
the house ? — That would be so, yes. In the par- 
ticular case already mentioned the arbitrator 
had rejected evidence as to the takings but 
had found, among other facts, that the public- 
houses in the town were mostly tied ; that 
such free houses as there were afforded no 
materials for an accurate estimate of rent 
payable for the tied premises, and that an 
intending tenant of those premises would try to 
ascertain the trade actually done; and that, 
without ascertaining this, it was impossible to 
approximate to a hypothetical rent by com- 

arison with other premises. The effect of the 
ecision of the House of Lords was that the 
existence of the licence and the amount of trade 
which could be and had been carried on were 
factors for _ consideration in an estimate of the 
rent at which the premises might reasonably be 
expected to let. 

279. In fact, it is just really one specific in- 
stance of the hypothetical tenant, is it not ? — It' 
is so. It is an expansion of the rules previously 
adopted as regards a hypothetical tenant; be- 
cause previously the question of profits had been 
somewhat carefully avoided; and in one other 
case previously cited, namely, the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board app., the Assessment 
Committee of Birkenhead Union, the question 
of profits has been also very recently considered, 
and practically the effect is the same. 

280. If we are not careful here a little con- 
fusion may creep in. You, having your mind 
full of this case, not unnaturally make the 
distinction of inquiring into profits or not profits, 
but that is, of course, only a way of arriving at 
he value of the licence. What I want to get 

om you is this : It is the case, is it not, that in 
all cases of systems of English valuation it has 
always been customary to recognise the en- 
hanced value upon premises of this sort as the 
value of the licence ? — Certainly, the existence 
of the licence has always been taken into 
account. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

281. I think it would be desirable to have the 
case, because there may be some evidence given 
with regard to valuation of licensed houses in 
Ireland. You were referring to a case? — The 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
reference to the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board’s case was as regards a question of profits 
It had no reference to a public house; it was. 
another class of case. The receipts and expenses 
arose out of lairages for cattle. 

Chairman. 

282. I have not taken you into questions of 
valuation of special properties, such as railways, 
and docks, and that "kind of property, because I 
do not think that matters ; but I want to ask 
one other general question about exemption from 
rating ? — Yes. 

283. Are there many statutory exemptions in 
the English law from rateability ? — There are a. 
certain number of statutory exemptions. Per- 
haps I might enumerate them. 

284. Yes ? — Stock ' in Trade ; Extraordinary 
Tithe Rent Charge; Places of Worship and 
connected Schools ; Militia and Volunteer Store- 
houses; Lighthouses, buoys, beacons, &c. occu- 
pied by the Trinity House or Board of Trade; 
Premises of certain Scientific Societies ; Sunday 
and Ragged Schools ; Voluntary Schools. 

285. Of course it is well-known that, apart 
from statutory exemption, the law was settled 
by the Mersey Docks Case in 1864 in the House 
of Lords ? — Quite so. 

Mr. Randles. 

286. You said “Voluntary Schools”; are not 
Board Schools or Technical Schools exempt ? — 
No. It is under the Voluntary Schools Act, 
1897, that exemption is given. 

287. So that there is no exemption for the 
Board School or the Technical School ? — No. 

Mr. Ooulding. 

288. Is there such a thing as partial exemp- 
tion ? — Not by Statute. 

289. How does it come about ? — Oh, I beg 
your pardon, partial exemption in the way of 
differential rating ? Oh, yes. There are several 
instances of that. There is a differential assess- 
ment in the case of the general district and the 
special expenses rates, which are leviable in the 
one case in urban districts, in the other case 
in rural districts. There is also the differential 
rating under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. 
There is likewise the rate for the purposes of 
the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833. 

Chairman. 

290. Surely that is in a different category 
altogether. My question was only as to absolute 
exemptions ? — Absolute exemptions. 

Sir John Colomb. 

291. As I understand it, it is true, is it not, 
that the general effect of the operations of all 
these Acts is to bring the valuation of the 
country up to date ? — That is the object. 

292. I know it is the object, but is that the 
effect ? — Certainly, as regards the metropolis. 

293. But as regards the rest of the country ? — 
Well, critics of tne system say : No ; — I have no 
opinion upon the point. 

294. But is it not the ease that there can be a 
revision of individual cases brought under the 
notice of the overseers every year ? — Oh, un- 
doubtedly, there can be. 

295. Therefore 
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295. Therefore there are alterations going' on 
every year ? — Certainly. 

296. And under the existing system the 
valuation ought to he up to date ?— It ought to 
he, certainly ; yes. 

297. In the country do you separate the 
buildings from the agricultural land. In taking 
the valuation of a farm which has certain 
buildings on the land, do you separate them 
from the land ?— Yes. That is the result of the 
Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. Perhaps I might 
refer to the particular section. Section 5 says : 
“ In every valuation List and in the basis 

or standard for any county rate 

(a) where separate hereditaments are specified 
therein the value of agricultural land shall be 
stated separately from that of any building or 
other hereditament, and ( b ) in every case the 
total rateable value of the agricultural land in 
each parish shall be stated separately from the 
total rateable value of the buildings or other 
hereditaments in such parish ; and whenever a 
copy of the total of the rateable value of any 
parish is required to be sent to any person such 
copy shall state both the above-mentioned 
totals ; and (c) where any hereditament consists 
partly of agricultural land and partly of build- 
ings, the gross estimated rental of the buildings, 
when valued separately, in pursuance of this Act 
from the agricultural land shall, while the build- 
ings are used only for the cultivation of the said 
land, be calculated not on structural cost, but 
on the rent at which they would be expected to 
let to a tenant from year to year, if they could 
only be so used ; and the total gross estimated 
rental of the hereditament shall not be increased 
by the said separate valuation.” 

298. Do I understand then that, taking a 
farm with buildings on the farm, the value is 
fixed by reference to what those buildings would 
let for to a tenant without any land at all ? — I 
think so ; subject to the condition that the 
buildings are to be reg arded as used only for 
agricultural purposes. 

299. In the same way would the land ? — 

Well 

300. I want to got a clear answer about it ? — 

I should hardly like to carry it as far as, to say, 
for example, that ploughed land would always 
be valued .‘is ploughed land and not merely 
with reference to its possible use for grazing. 

30 L What I want to know is this : Take by 
way of illustration a farm (with necessary build- 
ings and offices) of a hundred acres ? — Yes. 

302. Is the valuation of the houses and offices 
taken as if there was no land attached at all, — 
the letting value of those houses supposing there 
was no land. Is it or is it not ? — I should think 
that would be the leading principle, yes ; in 
other words, all buildings are to be put on one 
side and agricultural land without buildings on 
the other. 

303. In the case of a taking of 200 acres of 
land would the letting value of that land be 
fixed on its value without the accommodation 
of any offices or houses at all ? — I think that is 
so ; I think it follows. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

304. What “ follows ” ? I do not exactly under- 
stand what you mean ? — Well, it follows, I think, 
from Sub-section (c) of Section 5. The direction 
there is that “ the gross estimated rental of the 

0.25. 


Mr. HeinphiU — continued, 
buildings, when valued separately, in pursuance 
of this Act from the agricultural land shall, while 
the buildings are used only for the cultivation of 
the said land, be calculated not on structural 
cost, but on the rent at which they would be ex- 
pected to let' to a tenant from year to year, if' 
they could only be so used ; and the total gross 
estimated rental of the hereditament shall not be 
increased by the said separate valuation.” 

Sir John Colomb. 

305. Now let me pass to another point, this, 
question of license, where it is notorious that 
a large sum has been given for the license of a 
particular house _ in a particular locality would 
that fact be considered an element in fixing the 
valuation ? As regards the license we know that 
enormous sums are given ; would that fact come 
in as an element in fixing the value of the house, 
the fact that the large sum is given to secure the 
license ?— I am afraid I am going rather outside 
my province in taking up that question, because 
practically all that 1 can say about it is from 
what I have read in reports of judicial decisions; 

I have no practical knowledge of valuation, but 
I rather think it is so; I think that valuers 
do take it into account.. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

306. I want to understand your last answer. 
As I understand you do not state that as an 
expert ? — Not at all ; I have no knowledge 
whatever of practical valuation. 

307. You merely state it as your op ini on m 
answer to the question whether they are taking 
into account the purchase money for the licensed 
houses? — It is only from the knowledge one 
gets from reading the. cases that I say that. 

Sir John Colomb. 

308. The other point I want to ask you about 
is “ Fishings.” Upon what basis are “ Fishings ” 
valued? — Sporting rights are a subject of the 
Rating Act, 1874. 

309. I wish to stick to “Fishings”? — The 
Rating Act of 1874 is the only one relating to this 
matter. The S 3 'stem set up by the Rating Act of 
1874 (Section 6, Sub-section 1), is as follows: 

“ Where any right ... of fishing ... is. 
severed from the occupation of the land and is 
not let, and the owner of such right receives 
rent for the land, the said right shall not be 
separately valued or rated, but the gross and 
rateable value of the land shall be estimated as 
if the said right were not severed, and in 
such case if the rateable value is increased by 
reason of its being so estimated, but not other- 
wise, the occupier of the land may (unless he 
has specifically- contracted to pay such rate in 
the event of an increase) deduct from his rent 
such portion of any poor or other local rate as is 
paid by him in respect of such increase and 
eveiy assessment committee, on the application 
of the occupier, shall certify in the Valuation 
List or otherwise the fact and amount of such 
increase.” “ Where any right of sporting ” 
[which includes fishing], “ when severed from the 
occupation of the land, is let, either the owner 
or the lessee thereof, according as the persons 
making the rate determine, may be rated as 
the occupier thereof.’'’ (Sub-section 2). “ Subject 
to the foregoing provisions of this Section the 
owners of any right of sporting, when severed 

Cl from 
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Sir John Colomb — continued, 
from the occupation of the land may be rated 
as the occupier thereof.” (Sub-section 3.) “ For 
the purposes of this Section the person who, if 
tne right of sporting is not let, is entitled to 
exercise the right, or who, if the right is let, is 
•entitled to receive the rent for the same, shall 
be deemed to be the owner of the right.” 
■(Sub-section 4). 

Chavrman. 

310. Yes; but if I may interpose, I think you 
have not quite seen the point. Sir John 
Colomb’s question is more general than that. 
What Sir John wants to get at is : Is there any 
special provision where the fishing is separated 
from the occupancy, or whether in the general 
view the “ fishing ” is a rateable hereditament ? 
—When separated from the land, as an in- 
corporeal herediament in gross, it was not a 
rateable hereditament before 1874, but it is 
now. 

Sir John Colomb. 

311. You say that it is now a rateable 
hereditament ?-— It is now, but it is not a 
corporeal hereditament. 

312. Is it a fact that all fishing is rated now 
whether it is let or not ? — It Avoulcl be so under 
the Act of 1874; but while rated in a way it is 
not rated necessarily as a separate heredita- 
ment. 

313. No, no ; but it is rated ? — Yes, it is a 
subject of value for rating purposes. 

3.14. I understand from what you have just 
read to us that the fishing is not separately let 
— or separated from the occupancy — but that a 
value is fixed upon it, and that the riparian 
occupier pays rate for the fishing ?— Yes, prac- 
tically that is so. In the case, which I suppose 
to be put to me, the occupier, in fact, pays on a 
value increased by the right. 

315. Therefore it is hot merely the fishings 
that are let as fishings, but the rivers are really 
-assessed as of value for the fishings ? — I do not 
follow that quite. 

Chairman. 

316 Take the case of a country proprietor 
who occupied his own estate through which 
there was a very valuable trout stream flowing • 
would that estate in ordinary methods of valua- 
tion be valued at a higher rate than a neigh- 
bouring estate of precisely the same agricultural 
quality but which had not a valuable trout 
■stream flowing through it ?— Certainly. 

Sir John Coloonb. 

317. There is another point I want to ask you 
about, taking- the same illustration: Supposing 
that a part of the land on one side of the trout 
stream is in occupation and that the right of 
fishing has not been reserved to. the owner 
would the tenant’s occupation be valued for the 
fishing ?— Where it is occupied and the fishing 
lias not been reserved to the owner ? 

• ?i 8 - 1 want know ?— Then in that case it 

the Person who is entitled to exercise the 
light that will become rateable. 

319 Therefore the trout stream is reallv 
valued for the purposes of rates and taxes 
according to whoever exercises the right ?— Yes • 
that is to say the right of fishing in the stream 
comes in as a subject- and element of valua- 
tion and rating. 


Sir John Colomb — continued. 

320. Is the rating identical ?— All cases of 
rating fishing rights come under the same Act. 

321. Another point I want to ask you about is 

“ exemptions.” You said that places of worship 
were exempt?— Yes. v 

322. Are ecclesiastical buildings exempt? 

As places of worship, yes. 

323. Take convents? — I do not know what 
the practice may be. 

324. They are not exempt ?— Possibly they 
may be, if they are certified. It is under an 
Act; — I do not know whether I have got it 
here. I find that I have not a copy of the Act. 

325. “ Certified ” ; I do not know what you 
mean by “ certified ” ? — The system is, perhaps 
(if I may trust to memory) somewhat peculiar’ 
A number of places come within this exemption 
if they are certified to the Registrar General as 
being premises for the religious services of a par- 
ticular community. I think it is under the 
Statute 18 & 19 Viet. c. 81. Under that Statute a 
body of persons, not belonging to the Church of 
England, desirous of establishing a place of 
worship, may if they think fit, certify that place 
to the Registrar General, and when the place is 
certified it becomes exempt from rates. 

326. A part of the building for worship, or the 
whole building ?— The part of the building that 
ought to be lor worship; I do not say that 
there would be an exemption if there were a 
block of cottages attached to it. 

327. Take the case of a convent or monastery ? 
—I do not know of any case in point; 1 am 
afraid I cannot help you on that. 

328. You cannot answer that question ? — I am 
afraid I cannot ; it depends so much upon the 
practice of the Registrar General ; and that I do 
not know. 

329. I suppose the Registrar-General’s 
decision is all guided by law, is it not; he can- 

°\ °T n motion > g'ive exemption to 
different things . —Exemption depends upon the 
provisions of a Registration Act, which is, I 
think, the 18 and 19 Victoria, c. 81, but I do not 
ca UY lt T Yei 7 clearly in my mind. 

330. I understand you to say you are not in 
a position to give specific evidence as to the law 
concerning the power of the Registrar-General 
to grant exemptions ? — I am not in a position to 
give evidence as to his practice under the Act 
referred to. 

331. And you are not in a position to say 
TOetter convents and monasteries, and religions 
houses or different denominations, are exempt or 
not exempt P-Offlmnd, I should say that to the 
extent to which they can be certified they are 
exempt. 

Chairman. 

332. Be quite sure ; I do not think you quite 

appreciate Sir John’s point. I do not’ think he 
is doubting that a place of worship — whether a 
convent or a monastery— is exempt ; but what he 
wants to know from you is whether the whole 
lesidential establishment is also exempt?— That 
1 cannot say. r 

Mr. Randles. 

Knfur’ y° u l; 6 ^ me : Suppose there is a 

building used regularly as a place of worship 
?i \ “i 0(m “rts!, and, perhaps (occa- 
aonally) public meetings are sometimes held, 
S3” “ n°‘ exempt by 

• Whether or not it is exempt in any 
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Mr. Randles — continued, 
case under this power of certification I do not 
know. 

Chairman. 

334. It is only places of worhsip, as I under- 
stand, that are exempt?— The Statute says so. 

Mr. Randles. 

335. But there are certain places of worship 
which people are obliged to use for the want of 
public halls— schools and mission halls? — I 
should say that those cases you refer to would 
not be exempt; but I express the opinion with 
some hesitation, because it really involves look- 
ing up the cases, and I only prepared myself for 
evidence on the subject of valuation as distinct 
from rating. 

336. I know a case myself of a place that was 
built as a mission hall, which has been so heavily 
rated because occasionally let, that it has be- 
come a serious burden?— I might mention that 
there are decisions under the Public Health Act 
as to the liability of such premises to charges for 
street improvements ; there are distinct deci- 
sions that premises of that kind would not be 
witlun an exemption from that liability. 

Sir John Colomb. 

337. There is only one more question I want 
to ask — that is with regard to the cost of appeal 

(the system of appeal) from assessment which 
you have mentioned. Can the Quarter Sessions 
award costs? — Yes. 

338. Can they award the whole costs against the 
rating authorities where the appeal has been 
successful against the Assessment Committee ? — 
I think so. You are speaking of Quarter Ses- 
sions, and not of Sjiecial Sessions ? 

339. Yes — Quarter Sessions ? — I do not tbiul- 
there is any difficulty as to that. For example, 
the Quarter Sessions Act of 1849 says, in 
Section 5, that “ Upon any appeal to any 
Court of Quarter Sessions the Court be- 
fore whom the same shall be brought may, if it 
think fit, order and direct the party or parties 
against whom the same shall be decided to pay 
to the other party or parties such costs and 
charges as may to such court appear just and 
reasonable, such costs to be recoverable in the 
manner provided for the recovery of costs upon 
an appeal against an order or conviction by the 

Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848.” 

340. The only other question I want to ask 
is with regard to shootings. That follows the 
same law as “ fishings,” I suppose — that is, that 
if the game is not reserved the occupier is liable 
for the rate ; the sporting rights are valued upon 
the occupier? — All sporting rights are on the 
same footing. 

341. That is a sufficient answer for me ? — The 
rights mentioned in the Act are the “ right of 
fowling or of shooting or of taking or killing 
game or rabbits or of fishing.” 

Mr. Macartney. 

342. You have told us that the effect of the 
existing Assessment Acts, if fully developed, 
both in the Metropolis and in the provinces, 
would be to bring existing valuation up to 
date? — Yes, I think so. 

343. But that there are critics who say that 

that effect has not been arrived at in the pro- 
vinces? — Certainly. That evidence will be 

found in one of those reports to which I have 

0.25. 


Mr. Macartney — continued. 
Taxation~ t!le rei50rts of tlle Commission on Local 

344. 1 do not know whether you would be dis- 
posed to give an opinion, or go so far as to say 
whether you think the criticism is justified p — 
J should have no material on which I could found 
an opinion. 1 his was evidence given by people 
who had collected statistics from the various 
parishes or unions in their counties, or other 
areas, and they were contrasting particular 
' allies for particular purposes. 

r -A* a maits1 ' oi lact oae ol tle differences, 
r it from your evidence, between the system 
in the Metropoiitau district and in the provinces 
is that there is one single official who represents, 
r, sa 3 r > a central authority operating upon 
the Y ablation List in the Metropolis, whereas he 

lias not the same position in the provinces ? 

1 hat is so. The Surveyor of Taxes in the Metro- 
polis has a position which he has not in the 
country. 

346. TV ould that, in your opinion, tend to 
bring the valuation in the Metropolitan district- 
closer to actual valuation than the valuation in 
the provinces ? — I should think so. 

347. "Would you therefore consider it desira- 
ble, m any system of valuation to be established, 
that a central authority should either carry it 
out or have an influential voice in the final de- 
cision?— The recommendation, of course, of the 
ftoyal Commission deals with that. 

348. I know the recommendation ; I am only 
asking rather your opinion? — By “ central 
authority ” you would not mean a Government 
Department ? 

349. Yes, I should mean that. I mean an 
authority which would extend over the whole' 
country?— One would say that to the extent to- 
which the Surveyor of Taxes plays his part in 
the Metropolis there would be general agree- 
ment as to the expediency of extending his in- 
fluence to the country ; but beyond that I should 
not care to go as to the “ central authority.” 

Mr. Hemphill. 

350. Talcing up the last question while it is 
in my mind, does the Surveyor of Taxes in 
London regulate the valuation for the purposes 
of poor-rates as well as Imperial taxation? — 
The effect of his objections or his criticisms, if 
adopted, undoubtedly applied to poor-rate as 
well as to Imperial taxation ; of course his levy, 
or the tax levy, is on the gross value, but the 
poor-rate, is on the rateable value. 

351. Who ascertains in London the rateable 
value? — The Assessment Committee. 

352. Hot the Surveyor of Taxes? — His 
grounds of objection are against gross value. 

353. Gross value ; therefore his valuation can- 
not be the basis of the local taxation? — In- 
directly, of course. 

354. But not directly? — Ho, not directly; 
but necessarily, if gross value is enhanced, rate- 
able value, by reason of the fixed scale of deduc- 
tions follows. 

_ 355. That is, assuming that the scale of deduc- 
tion is a constant figure — I mean, the value is 
fixed? — Yes, the scale is settled by Statute in' 
London. 

356. In that way the Surveyor then would 
become the judge, as it were, of the value for 
the purposes of all taxation ?— His action would 

2 have 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
liave an effect upon the rateable .value by reason 
■of that fixed scale. 

357. Is the Surveyor of Taxes a Government 
officer? — He is appointed by the Board of In- 
land Revenue. 

358. And paid, I suppose, out of the Imperial 
Exchequer ? — Y es. 

. 359. Is that the only existing system approach- 
ing to a central authority now in London? — 
Certainly— yes. 

360. You have no separate Board of Valuation 
•or anything of that sort? — No, no Government 
Department. 

361. No Government Department? — No. 

362. Now, in the country, have you any 
■Government Department at all regulating the 
valuation? — No, none at all. 

363. The valuation there is left altogether to 
the Overseers and the Guardians ? — The Assess- 
ment Committee. 

364. Yes, the Assessment Committee appointed 
by the Guardians? — Yes. 

365. For the purposes of rating? — In certain 
•cases, of course, there is an appeal against a 
Valuation List to Quarter Sessions. 

366. That is subject to appeal : but we may 
•assume, for the sake of argument, that the 
tribunal is right? — The settlement of the valua- 
tion is entirely local. 

367. And they determine what is the rateable 
value of the hereditament, whatever it may be, 
in the country ?■ — Quite so. 

368. That is universal throughout England, as 
I understand?- — With some few exceptions 
where there are local Acts still operative — the 
number I do not know, but I think there are 
about seven places. The authorities have power 
to adopt the Union Assessment Committee Acts, 
but I do not know whether at the present 
moment the whole of them have adopted the 
Acts. 

369. Who has the appointment of Overseers? 
— The Overseers in certain circumstances are ap- 
pointed by justices ; that is the original method : 
in a rural parish they are appointed by the 
Parish Council' or Parish Meeting; in other 
cases, where a District Council- has been vested 
with the powers of the Parish Council, the 
District Council appoints them. In London, 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils are the 
Overseers. 

370. And they are, of course, salaried officers? 
— No. not salaried. 

371. They 1, have got no salary? — No salary. 

372. Are they paid by fees? — They are not 
paid. 

373. Do they act gratuitously? — They act 
•gratuitously. The Assistant Overseer is paid. 

374. The Assistant Overseer is paid, but not 
the Overseers ; they are a sort of public repre- 
•sentative body? — Quite so. 

375. Then, in point of fact, the valuation for 
rateable purposes is not attended with much ex- 
pense in England — I am speaking now of the 
country ? — Yes. I do not carry any statistics in 
my mind, but I think I may say yes— at least, as 
regards ordinary properties. 

376. I should gather so from the system that 
youjiave mentioned ? — I should think it is so. 

377. Now there is one matter that I would 
like to know: Suppose a particular heredita- 
ment- lias its valuation altered on revision in the 
way you have described, what is the unit of 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
valuation in the country parts of England ; is 
the whole parish valued as being of a gross rate- 
able value? — For certain purposes — yes. 

378. Say for the purposes of local taxation? — 
For the purposes of contribution, say, to the 
Guardians. 

379. The Poor Rate, for instance? — In the 
case of the contribution to expenses incurred by 
the Guardians, their contribution order is based 
on the rateable value, as shown by the Valuation 
Lists. 

380. Can they alter the aggregate valuation 
of the parish in proportion as an individual here- 
ditament is raised or lowered? — Yes, the Assess- 
ment Committee or Overseers would do that. 

381. They would be able to do that? — Yes. 

382. They do that from time to time ? — From 
time to time, certainly — yes. 

383. Then suppose a ratepayer puts a motion 
down under his power, for revision, pending that 
revision, can they strike a rate — the rating body? 
— Yes. The case you have in mind no doubt is 
that of a ratepayer who, under the Union Assess- 
ment Committee Amendment Act, 1864, gives 
a notice of his intention to appeal against the 
rate. 

384. Yes? — In that case the Committee, 
having received the notice, are bound to consider 
his objection with reference to the approved 
Valuation List on which the rate has been 
paid. They consider it, and, if they alter 
the list, they give notice to the overseers who 
then alter the current rate — that is to say, the 
rate current when his notice of objection was 
given. 

385. Would they do it if any part of that rate 
had been levied ? — He should anticipate that by 
giving his notice as soon as the demand is 
made, but if he did not, I think that some of 
the decisions have gone- to the extent of saying 
that in certain circumstances the Overseers 
refund. But, as a general question, the liability 
of rating authorities to repay rates sometimes 
involves a moot point — it is not quite clear. 

386. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
how that could be remedied — I mean made cer- 
tain, and not left “ moot ” ? — It is so very much 
connected with the general revision of the valua- 
tion and rating system, that I should prefer not 
to make any suggestion. 

387. You were asked by Sir John Colomb a 
question as to an agricultural holding with a 
house and offices upon it — we will say a farm let 
at 200Z. a year to a working farmer who lives 
by his farm — would you value the farm as dis- 
tinct from the buildings ? — Of course, you must 
do so, under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. 

388. I did not quite follow what your view 
was ; I only want to have your view clear ? — 
You must do it as a matter of statute. 

389. That i3 what I understand you to say : 
and what I want to have clear ? — It is the effect 
of Section 5 of the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. 

39.0. That is to say you must put the value on 
the land as if there were no buildings on it, and 
then put the value of the buildings as they are 
existing there?- — I think that must be so as the 
result of that direction. 

391. In the case of the agricultural farm I did 
not quite understand your answer to Sir John 
Colomb. If there is: a trout stream running 
through a farmer’s land or running alongside 

" 'Of 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
of a farmer’s land do you mean to say that the 
farm would be valued, and the occupying 
tenant’s interest in the farm would be enhanced, 
-by reason of the trout stream running through 
his land — he being entitled to fish — (assuming 
there was no reservation) — up to the middle line 
• of the stream? — Yes. 

392. That would be his right, we know, as 
.lawyers? — Yes, it would be in that case. 

393. How could you possibly appreciate the 
value of the enhancement of the farm by that? 
— The parties concerned have really to follow the 
••directions in Section 6 of the Rating Act of 1874. 

Thus, where the right is severed from the 
occupation of the land, and is not let, the gross 
and rateable value of the land must be esti- 
mated as if the right were not severed. “ If the 
rateable value is increased by reason of its being 
so estimated, but not otherwise, the occupier of 
the land may (unless he has specifically con- 
tracted to pay such rate in the 'event of an in- 
•crease) deduct from his rent such portion of any 
Poor or other local rate as is paid by him in 
respect of such increase.” That is the way 
he gets compensation; he deducts it from his 
:rent. 

394. Then it ultimately falls on the landlord? 
— In that case it would ; but of course there are 
other cases where it is not severed — or where it 
is severed, rather — where the owner or occupier 
-of the land retains it or has it in his own hands, 
:and is rated. 

395. In practice he would probably never 
either let his half (he could not let it, practically) 
or ever throw a fly into it. I want to know 
this : Do you say that for the purposes of rating 
the farm that would be taken into account at all 
in valuing his farm? — In the case where the 
•occupier is entitled to make a deduction from his 
rent, there is a direction that “ the Assess- 
ment Committee, on the application of the 
occupier shall certify in the valuation list or 
•otherwise the fact and amount of such increase.” 

396. What would be the date on which the 
increase would be ascertained? — Precisely how 
they do it I do not know. The date of the 
-certificate in the Valuation List would, I assume, 
•practically have effect at the date of the increase. 

397. I.l would be very difficult. Has the 
system in the country parts of England worked 
well for the purposes of valuation ? — -W ell, there 
of course one has to refer you to the views of the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation ; they are 
really the critics of the system. 

398. You are quite right. I will not press 
“that much. In dealing with the value of a 
public house, would it make any difference that 
•the house was what is called a tied house? — The 
case to which I referred, the Sculcoates case, is 
“that of a tied house ; so also was the Camberwell 
•case ; they are both cases of tied houses. 

•399. Both tied houses? — Yes. 

400. Therefore those cases do not apply to an 
•ordinary public house which is not tied ? — Well, 
I would not say that, because an element in the 
Sculcoates case was that there were no free 
houses with which they could well compare that 
particular property, so that it was dealt with,, as 
it were, on its own footing. 

401. But as a rule, in the case of a tied house 
does not the brewer himself fix the rent, and in 
that way fix the value that is to be attached to 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
the licence? — But that value, of course, is not 
necessarily conclusive on the valuing authority. 

402. Is not letting value one of the principal 
elements ? — It is an element. 

403. Suppose a brewer lets a house at a hun- 
dred a year (I will . say a hundred a year as an 

- easy figure) surely he, in fixing it at a hundred 
a year, takes into account the value of the 
licence ? — Certainly. 

404. It rdjay be a house which otherwise 
might not be worth 20 1. a year ? — Undoubtedly ; 
and that fact, of course, may weigh with, but it 
is not conclusive upon, the valuing authority. 

405. Would not it make it quite a different 
principle on which you would assess the value 
of the untied public house and of the tied public 
house ? — I should not say that the rent fixed by 
the brewer would be conclusive; that is all I 
can say. 

Chairman. 

406. Obviously, in the case of the tied public 
house and of the untied public house, the guide 
that you would get from the actual rent paid 
would be a very different one? — Quite so. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

407. Yes. Is not that clear? — No doubt. 
In relation to the general question of the valua- 
tion of the tied house, I was thinking of the 
more recent developments by which you might 
entertain the question of profits. 

408. Your answer, which you gave to my Lord 
Advocate based upon those authorities that you 
were good enough to give the Committee, was 
based upon instances of tied public houses? — 
Quite so ; and also the case of the lairages at 
Birkenhead. 

409. We may pass from that for the present. 
Now, what has been the effect. Can you tell 
me whether, as a matter of fact, the value of 
agricultural land in England for rating pur- 
poses has not diminished very much within the 
last nine or ten years? — I cannot tell you that, 
as a matter of fact. 

410. That is not within your province ? — That 
is not within my province. 

411. You cannot tell that? — No. 

412. Now, with regard to public buildings, 
religious houses you say (convents that have been 
registered) are exempt? — I suppose so. 

413. So I understood you to say. 

Chairman.'] Well, he has not exactty said so. 

If there is to be anything in that we must have 
it cleared up by somebody who- would know the 
facts — probably an actual Overeseer? — Some- 
one acquainted with the. actual practice under 
the Statute. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

414. Yes. I just want to ask you with re- 
gard to exemptions. But before I come to that, 
has there been any organic change in the system 
of valuation in the country parts of England 
since that Act of 5 and 6 William IY. Wliat I 
mean by “ organic change ” is this : There have 
been alterations in detail, but is the principle 
.of the valuation very much the same? — You are 
referring to the 6 and 7 William IV., c. 96. 
You are thinking of parochial assessments. 

415. Yes ? — No ; there have been very material 
developments through judicial decisions,. but not 
by Statute. 

' 416. It is still the governing principle, I sup- 
pose, 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
pose, of the country? — Yes, I think so. The 
“ gross estimated rental,” and the “ rateable 
value ” in the Union Assessment Committee 
Acts are practically the “rent” and the 
“ annual value ” of the G and 7 "William IY . 

417. Public buildings : Are all buildings o£ a 
public nature exempt in England? — Buddings 
in the occupation of the Crown are — yes. 

418. Buildings such as Court Houses, and all 
those sort of buildings? — Well, that is by a 
slight extension of the doctrine of the occupation 
of the Crown, to certain buildings held for the 
purposes of public government. 

Chairman. 

419. I think there is a distinction there. Mr. 
Hemphill is asking you as to exemptions? — 
Yes. 

420. Now, as I understand the theory of the 
buildings in the occupation of the Crown that 
is not, properly speaking, any exemption at all ; 
it is simply that the Courts have always held 
that the taxing Statutes do not apply to the pro- 
perty of the Crown ; it is not because the Statute 
says the property is not to be taxed ? — Oh, no ; 
there is no Statutory prohibition of rating. 

421. They do not really fall, you see, within 
the doctrine of exemption at all? — Not by 
Statute. 

422. The property of the Crown is not taxable 
by the subject. Then there is, of course, a cer- 
tain amount of Case law as to what particular 
buildings are the property of the Crown — that 
is so, is it not ? — And also as to what buildings 
may be for the public government of the 
country. 

423. But it is only through the Crown ? — That 
is the theory, no doubt. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

424. Of course, the Crown is not bound with- 
out express words in a Statute for taxation, but 
what I want to know is this (I am not familiar 
with the English Poor Law Acts, therefore, I 
want it for the information of myself and other 
Members of the Committee) : Is there any Sec- 
tion expressly exempting (as there is in the 
Irish Code) buildings of a public nature? — No. 
The history of the matter is rather curious. 
There was one series of judicial decisions, be- 
ginning from 1792, and the case of the King v. 
The Commissioners of the Navigation of Salter’s 
Load Sluice (4 Term Reports, 730), and accord- 
ing to these decisions buildings held for public 
purposes were not liable to assessment. I 
believe that at the time when the first Irish 
Act was passed it was supposed that those 
decisions were good law, but in England a con- 
flicting current of decisions had started in 1836, 
and the authority of the earlier cases was finally 
upset by the Mersey Docks case in 1864. 

425. As I understand, my Lord Advocate has 
called your attention of the Committee to-day to 
Statutable exemptions? — There are Statutory 
exemptions of those properties I have read out. 

426. You have enumerated them? — I have 
not previously mentioned properties held by 
servants of Departments of State. Those are 
free from assessment by virtue of the fact that the 
Crown is not named in the Statute of Elizabeth. 

427. Those were all exempt? 

Chairman.'] They are excluded, they are not 
“ exempt.” 

428. They are exempt because the Crown are 
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not to be read into a Statute? — Because the 
Crown is not named in the Statute. 

429. I had not quite followed it in your former 
statement. Will you state just shortly what is. 
the nature of those buildings ? — Those mentioned 
in the Mersey Docks case are property occupied 
by servants of Departments of State — property 
occupied by local police — some county buildings, 
and also gaols. 

430. Can you tell me now whether (we will 
say universities) the university buildings of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and so forth., in England, 
are exempt? — I could not tell you the exact 
position of Oxford and Cambridge, for I believe 
that there are local Acts to be considered; 
but there is a case (a case that went 
to the House of Lords) of a university — that is 
the University of Edinburgh. The attempt was. 
made to set up an exclusion in that case, and 'it 
failed ; the property was held to be rateable. 

431. In other words, it was held to be subject 
to be rated? — Subject to be rated — yes. 

432. Is there any system, or is there anything 
that you are aware of (you may not be aware, as 
this is rather a special thing) by which a uni-: 
versity (if there is a very large quantity of 
ground, like a college-park, or anything of that 
sort), is rated, or valued, for the purposes of rat- 
ing p — I could not tell you that ; but I could 
give you a reference to the case that I referred to 
just now — Greig- v. the University of Edin- 
burgh. There the contention was that the 
buildings were national or public property, or- 
dedicated to national or public purposes — that 
no revenue was derived from their occupation. 
The reference to that case is Law Reports I., 
House of Lords, Scottish Appeals, page 34S. 

433. Thank you. I am much obliged. Now 
among your enumeration (of course we had it 
in print, but I was not able to follow it with 
great closeness), of private hereditaments — I will 
not say which are exempt, but which, in point 
of fact, are, or are not, rated. How do you deal 
with the valuation of mines? They are very 
extensive subjects in the country parts of 
England? — Mines originally were regarded as 
excluded from rating, with the exception of coal 
mines, because coal mines only having been men- 
tioned in that Statute of Elizabeth, other mines, 
upon the principle of expressio unius, etc., were 
cut out; but in 1874 all mines were 
brought into rating by the Act which dealt with 
fishing rights and rights of sporting. Prior to- 
that certain mines had been rated on the 
prinicple of quarries. The old method was the 
method of distinguishing according as there was 
a daylight working or a working under ground. 
Also, under the older law, there had been brought 
into rating the cases where, although the 
mining works were not rateable, the dues which 
sometimes took the form of a toll of the ore 
raised to the surface, the toll being taken by 
the proprietor or lessee or lessor ; but since the 
Act of 1874 all mines are rateable. 

434. Is it on the basis of the profits that the 
value is fixed? — In some cases. 

435. Or upon the quantity of ore raised?— 
That is the case as to some mines. “ Where a tin 
lead, or copper mine is occupied under a lease 
or leases granted without fine on a reservation 
wholly or partly of dues or rent, the gross value 
of the mine shall be taken to Be the annual 
amount of the whole of the dues payable in re- 
spect 
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.spect thereof during tlie year ending on tlie 31st 
•day of December preceding the date at which 
the Valuation List is made, in addition to the 
Annual amount of any fixed rent reserved for the 
.same which may not be paid or satisfied by such 
dues.” That is a part of Section 7 of the Hating 
Act, 1874. In the other case — the case of the 
-coal mine — I believe that the ordinary system 
is to- value first of all the surface work and sur- 
face plant, and then the underground, works 
and workings of the colliery. The surface 
.works and the plant are to be valued upon the 
principle of not being directly productive of 
profit. Then the net receipts are calculated, and 
from the net receipts a sum is deducted for repair 
and renewal of the tenant’s plant and a sum for 
risk and casualty ; and there is -also a deduction 
for the tenant’s skill and superintendence. ' The 
result is the gross estimated rental. 

430. Is there anything in the English system 
•comparable to — or have you any peat bogs at all 
in England? — -No, I have never heard of any. 
case in point. The neai'est approach, I sup- 
pose, would be brick-fields or gravel pits. 

437. With regard to the valuation of railways, 
what is the system with regard to that existing 
now in England ? — It is a very elaborate system. 

438. Is the English system of valuation a local 
system ? — Entirely local. 

439. But is it ascertained by Overseers, like 
the ordinary rateable hereditament — I am speak- 
ing now of the country? — Yes, if they choose to 
take the responsibility, but of course generally 
•they call in an expert. 

440. Who is the responsible party? — The 
(Overseers. 

441. -Tust like a field or a farm, or anything 
(else? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

442. In other words, the English overseer has 
■got to deal with any railway that is within his 
.area ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

443. He has, I suppose, to determine relative 
taxation. It varies in different places as regards 
the same railway ? — Oh, of course, the running 
lines are valued on a different system to the 
stations 

444. I mean, of course, the running lines; 
there is less difficulty about the stations. How- 
ever, I will pass that at present, because probably 
the Committee would like to hear you again at 
some future stage if anything should occur to 
make it desirable. Take the case of these 
rateable hereditaments; are hospitals rated in 
England and in London ? — Yes. 

445. Hospitals like St. Thomas’ Hospital? — 

446. They are rated ? — Yes ; the question of 
'the rating of St. Thomas’ Hospital was carried 
to the House of Lords. 

447. Is that the result ; that they are rated ? 
— That they are rated ; except in some instances 
where there are local Acts which expressly 
exempt them. 

448. Are lunatic asylums rated ? — Yes. 

449. Public asylums ; I do not mean private 
maisons de sante ; are they rated ? — Yes. 

450. Are harbours rated as a rule ? — Yes. 

451. That is harbours that are not Crown 
property? — Harbours not belonging to the Crown. 

452. They are all rated in England ? — All 
rated as a rule. 


Mr. Qoidding. 

453. You said I think that each individual 
ratepayer has the right of appeal; I want to 
know, because it arises frequently in the country, 
who pays the cost in the case of a successful 
appeal by the ratepayer whose propert}^ is not 
directly in question ? — That would depend upon 
the judgment of the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
Their discretion, I think, is absolute. 

454. It is a complaint you hear frequently in 
the South of England with regard to small 
authorities who are not on the Assessment 
Committee — that their property is assessed very 
differently from the assessments placed on 
larger ancl bigger people who are really on the 
Assessment Committee; and they have always 
alleged that they have a grievance because they 
have not the power of appeal ? — I think that 
the question of costs — that is to say, the question 
of making an order, or refusing to make an order — 
is absolutely within the discretion of the Sessions. 

Sir John Colomb. 

455. Of Quarter Sessions ? — Quarter Sessions. 

Mr .'Goulding. 

456. Even if they consent ? — I think so. I do 
not understand that consent of lhe parties would 
affect the position under the 12 and 13 Viet., 
c. 45, s. 5. 

457. That absolutely prevents the smaller 
man appealing ? — Of course the small man has 
his remedy up to the last stage before going to 
the Sessions — that is to say, the inexpensive 
remedy of objecting to the Valuation List before 
the Assessment Committee. 

Chairman. 

458. But do you mean to suggest that Quarter 
Sessions would not follow the general rule, 
“ costs follow the event,” amongst us ? — Do I 
understand this to be the case of the want of 
success, is that so ? 

459. No, no ; Mr. Goulding is putting the ease 
of being successful ? — The Statute of 1849 is 
I think, really the governing Statute. Section 5 
is in these terms : “ Upon any appeal to any 
Court of Quarter Sessions the Court before whom 
the same shall be brought, may, if it think 
fit, order and direct the party or parties against 
whom the same shall be decided, to pay to the 
other party or parties, such costs and charges 
as may to such Court appear just and reason- 
able.” 

460. That gives the power ?— -That gives the 
power ; it gives the discretion, “ if it think fit.” 

461. I would like to get at that, because 
remember this, take an appeal in an ordinary 
■ Court of Law, of course an Appellate Court has 
a ripht to give or refuse expenses as it chooses ? 

462. But there is the general rule, which it 
almost always follows, of costs following the 
event. Now Mr. Goulding has elicited from you 
that there is a certain power in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions to give costs ; what he wants 
to know is: Is it the practice to give costs 
when there is success ? — 1 am afraid that I can 
only say that I have no special knowledge of the 
actual practice of Quarter Sessions under that 
particular Statute. 

Mr. Goulding. 

463. Now I want to ask you with regard to 

public 
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Mr. Govlding — continued, 
public offices, or works of municipalities ? Are 
they rated on exactly the same basis as other 
property ? — They are rated on the principle laid 
clown in two recent cases by the House of Lords. 
The two cases are, (the Queen v. the School 
Board for London, Lit. 1886, 17 Q.B.D. 738), 
the Erith case to which I have already referred, . 
and a School Board for London case. There it 
was laid down that as regards property of that 
description you must assume a competition of 
hypothetical tenants, and in that competition you 
must include the actual owner and occupier of 
the building for purposes of the hypothetical 
tenancy ; therefore when you come to estimate 
what the hypothetical rent is to be, you have to . 
take into account the fact that (say), the School 
Board for London, or London County Council, 
want the particular premises for then own pur- 
poses. 

464. Then that does not give them the 
advantage ? — No, it does not give them the ad- 
vantage. 

465. Suppose that a tram line is owned by a 
corporation or a municipality as opposed to a 
tram line owned by a company, is the same 
treatment measured out to them ? — Tramway 
undertakings, whether they belong to a company 
or a local authority, would, for valuation pur- 
poses bo treated on the lines of the railway 
system. The railway system is to value separately 
the running lines and stations. 

466. In London would there be any difference 
in the S 3 r stem ? — No, I think not, not in the 
system. The fact that it is a public body owning 
and working the trams would make no differ- 
ence. 

467. In the actual result ? — It would make no 
difference ; it ought not according to these recent 
decisions. 

468. May I take you on that further : In Lon- 
don would the local authority decide as regards 
the rating value of tram lines, say Hammer- 
smith way and Camberwell ? — The responsibility 
would be with the Overseers and Assessment 
Committee in the first instance, and, of course, 
their valuation or decision would be subject to 
appeal, in London especially, on the question of 
value, either to special Sessions or Quarter 
Sessions. 

469. I understand you to say that London is 
different to the provinces. In London it is the 
Surveyor General who supervises or lays down 
rules with regard to the general system of 
valuation? — Only as regards' gross value. The 
Surveyor of Taxes only comes in as regards gross 
value. 

470. That is what I want to get at, because to 
my mind it is almost a daily occurrence ; per- 
sons serving on public bodies hear of complaints 
almost daily as regards assessments in London, 
and the practice in relation to them ?— As 
regards these particular properties which you 
instance— namely, the trams, those are outside’' 
the statutory scale of definite deduction ; there- 
fore, to a certain extent gross or rateable value 
depends, as regards the tramway undertakings, 
more upon the discretion of those concerned 
with the valuation under the Metropolis 
Valuation Act than would be the case with 
other properties affected by the Statutory Scale, 
but the machinery for valuation would be the 
same ; the overseers . in the first instance, and 
the Assessment "Committee afterwards, ar'e the 


Mr. Gouldira] — continued, 
two bodies concerned with the valuation of the ' 
property. 

471. But I want to know where does the 
Surveyor General come in ? — The Surveyor of 
Taxes ? 

472. Yes ? — The Surveyor of Taxes comes in 
wherever the question of gross value arises. 

473. Wherever the question of gross value 
arises ? — Gross value. 

474. How does he supervise the action of the 
overseers and the Assessment Committee ? 

Chairman.] He does not, if I may interpose 
for a moment. I think the diffieult 3 r is that 
you use the word “ supervise.” He does not 
supervise it ; what he does is this : He has got 
the right of objection with a very peculiar right 

g iven to an objector, namely, that he may table 
is own figure, and then the parties who get that 
figure, the Assessment Committee — are bound 
to assume that it is prima facie right, and if' 
they dispute it they are bound to disprove it ; 
whereas if it were aiyone else — if it was you or 
I, the 3 r would not be bound to take our figure 
at all ; we should have to dislodge theirs. The 
Surveyor of Taxes has this express provision in 
his favour, he may cast aside the figure of the 
other side and substitute one of his own ; and 
his would be followed unless it was clearly 
proved to be Avrong. Ho does not “ supervise ” 
m the sense of supervising the list? — He does 
not. 

Mr. GouMing. 

475. He is not in a position to procure 
uniformitj’ in rating in the Metropolis any more 
than there is uniformity throughout (ho pro- 
vinces ? — He has not a complete control for that 
purpose. 

476. That is what I A\-ant to get at. I under- 
stand our desire is that it should be all worked 
from head quarters ? — Is that so ? 

477. And I Avant to ascertain how this 
individual carries on a uniform system in 
London ? — He is an objector or appellant. 

478. Then he does not renll}' get the unifor- 
mity you Avould wish ? — Uniformity to a certain 
extent comes about through the statutory scale 
of deductions. 

Mr. Lough. 

479. Only one question or tAvo about exemp- 
tions: Museums, avc have not heard anything 
about ; are they exempt ? — If they come under 
the Scientific Societies’ Act, 1843, they are then 
exempt. 

480. And public libraries, are they exempt ? — 
No. What might be a public library in a 
certain sense might also, according to some of 
the decided cases, be a building belonging to a 
scientific society and possibly under that Act it 
could be exempt, but not otherwise. A public 
library under the Public Libraries Act would not 
be exempt. 

481. And vacant premises ? — Yes. 

482. They are all exempt ? — As a rule, un- 
occupied buildings are not rateable.. There are, 
of course, exceptions such as arise on agreements 
or compositions for small tenements or on short 
tenancies. 

483. Vacant, lands are not, I suppose ?— They 
ate! not rateable. 

484. And agricultural land if it is vacant ?r- 
That is not rateable. 
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The LORD ADVOCATE in the Chair. 


Mr. James Henry, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

485. Mr. Henry, yon are, I think, a Fellow of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, and you are Assessor 
under the Lands Valuation (Scotland) Act for 
■the City of Glasgow? — I am. 

486. You are also Siuweyor of Police and 
Municipal Assessments for the same city? — Yes. 

487. And have filled those offices for 20 
years? — Yes. 

488. You have come at my request to give 
us a short account of the valuation system of 
Scotland ? — I have. 

489. You are aware, are you not, that before 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation a 
memorandum was put in by the Scottish Office 
on Valuation and Rating Systems of Scotland? 
Yes. 

490. That will be found on Page 87 of the 
first volume of the Appendix to the Minutes of 
Evidence? — That is so. 

491. You have read that, have you not? — I 
have looked over that memorandum. 

492. You concur with the statements there — 
I mean you think that they are accurate ? — -I do. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

49-3. Do you concur without any qualification ? 
— Without any qualification. 


Chairman — continued. 

498. And it is made locally in counties and 
in burghs ? — In counties and in burghs. 

499. What is a " burgh,” for the purposes of 
the Act ? — A Parliamentary burgh is a “ burgh.” 

500. And a Royal burgh? — Yes. 

501. But not a police burgh? — Not a police 
burgh. 

502. Who appoints the assessor in counties and 
burghs respectively ? — In counties the assessor is 
appointed by the County Council, and in burghs 
by the Town Council. 

503. Will you explain to the Committee the 
provision which allows the municipal authority 
or the County Council to appoint as their assessor 
the Surveyor of Taxes, and then the effect that 
that has ? — The. Valuation Act provides that the 
County Council or Town Council may appoint 
the Surveyor of Taxes as the Assessor for valua- 
tion purposes for that district. 

504. If they do do so, I think two consequences 
follow, do they not? First, a pecuniary conse- 
quence — I mean as to the expense of making up 
the roll? — Yes. If the County Council or the 
Town Council appoint their Assessor, they re- 
quire to pay the Assessor for the work. If they 
adopt the provision in the Act which allows them 
to appoint the Property Tax Assessor, of course 
there is no allowance in that case — the roll is 
made up free of charge. 

505. There is another effect, is there not, as to 
the effect of the valuation as a basis for taxes 
— not for rates ? — The Valuation Roll is the basis 
for all taxes, and I may just say at this point 
that in Glasgow I supply a copy of my Roll to 
the Property Tax Commissioners. It is cut and 
ready to their hand, and they seem to have the 
feeling that a better Roll they could not get. 

506. I have no doubt about that, but what I 
want to get from you is this : First, it is the fact, 
is it not, that if the local authorities choose to 
employ the Surveyor of Taxes as their Assessor, 
then the Valuation Roll, as made up by him, is 
binding upon the Government for taxes ? — It is. 

507. Whereas, if they employ their own men 
it is not ? — It is not. 

508. Of course, obviously those two considera- 

D tions 


Chairman. 

494. In Scotland, I think, the Valuation Roll 
is the basis on which all assessments are imposed ? 
— That is correct. 

495. But at the same time the Valuation Roll 
is entirelr independent of any assessment roll? 

— It is. 

496. In other words, although as to a great 

many of the taxes there are directions in the 
Statute which imposes the tax to make certain 
deductions, those deductions are never made in 
the Valuation Roll? — Never. The Assessing 

Acts, of course, authorise in certain cases abate- 
ments ; but there is no abatement allowed in re- 
spect of entry in the valuation book. 

497. The Valuation Roll falls to be made, does 
not it, by an assessor appointed for that purpose ? 
— It does. 

0 . 25 . 
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C hairman — continued. 

tions axe what may he called a decided incentive 
to employ a Surveyor of Taxes as Assessor ?- 
Quite so. “ 

509. And consequently that provision has 
been largely taken advantage of, I think, in 
Scotland? — Yes, it has. 

510. Of course, in some of the larger cities 
like, for instance, Glasgow, .the work is so great 
that they prefer to have their own Assessor . j 
— Yes, for statistical purposes they find it veryi 
convenient to have an. Assessor of their own. 

511. Now what is the principle upon which j 
the Valuation Roll is made up in terms of the. 
Act?— It is Section 6 of the Act for the Valua-: 
tion of Land and Heritages in Scotland, dated 
the 10th August, 1854, 17 and 18 Vict.,e.; 91; 
the 6th Section of the Valuation Act (Scotland) 
provides that in estimating the yearly value, 
•of lands and heritages under this Act, the same 
shall be taken to be the rent at which one year 
with another such lands and heritages might 
in their actual state be reasonably expected 
to let from' year to year, and where such lands 
and heritages consist of woods, cope, or under- 
wood, the yearly value of the same shall be 

. taken to be the rent at which such lands and 
heritages might in their natural state be rea- 
sonably expected to let from year to year, as 
pasture or grazing lands ; and /where such 
lands and heritages are bona fide let for a yearly 
rent conditioned as the fair annual value there- 
of, without grassum or consideration other than 
the rent, such rent shall be deemed and taken 
to be the yearly rent or value of such lands 
and heritages in terms of this Act, provided al- 
ways that if such lands and heritages be let 
■upon a lease the stipulated duration of which 
1 is more than 21 years from the date of entry 
under tlie ■' same, or' in the base of mineral's 
■more than 31 years from such date of.entiy 
the rent payable -under such lease shall not 
necessarily be assessed as the yearly rent or 
value of such lands and heritages, but such 

■ yearly rent or value shall be ascertained in 
■' terms of this Act irrespective of the amount 
' of rent payable under such lease and 
-the lessee under such lease shall be 
'..deemed and' taken to be also the proprietor 

■Of ’such lands and heritages in the sense of this 
Act, but shall 'be entitled to relief from the 

■ actual proprietor: thereof and to deduction from 
the rent payable by him to such actual pro- 

■ prietor, of such : proportion of all assessments 
laid on upon the valuations of; such- lands, and 

.-. heritages made \inder this Act- and. payable by 
such lessee as proprietor in the sense -of. this 
• iAct as shall correspond to the rent .payable 
: by.; such lessee to such actual proprietor as com- 
pared with the amount of such valuation; 

512. You have quoted textually the 6th Sec- 
tion .of . the Valuation Act ?— Yes. 

.. .518. That comes to this, therefore — the valna- 

; tion is .the : annual value, as it might he reason- 
ably expected to. be. let, from year to year? — 
1 ; Yes.rthat^ is so. 

', hjU. . If. -there is ah actual, lease current where 
f . no sum ,,<JbwA.hjas been^aid for tire lease, but 
where the "whole cd’n&deratibtt is;' the ;rent 
.yip, the, lease, ...thpp . f the . Asisfessor ‘ is , hound 'to 
jtake that as tlie 1 real 5 value ?— That ’ determines 
tlie rent. 


Gkavrman — continued. 

515. Provided that the lease is not of greater 
duration than 21 years for ordinary subjects, and 
8-1 years for minerals? — Yes. 

51G. And in that case you are entitled to find 
the value in another way? — Yes. 

§17., It follows from that, does not it, that 
there is never any distinction between land and 
buildings in Scotland, where land and buildings 
are let as a composite subject? — Where they are 
let together. 

518. Take, for instance, the ordinary case of 
a farm. There is never any separate valuation 
of the. land and the buildings, hut the land and 
the farm are taken as a whole?— There is no 
separate valuation to be entered in the Roll. 

519. This Valuation Roll, which the Assessor 
is directed to make up, is made up yearly, is not 
it? — Made up annually. 

520. So that is it the fact in Scotland that 
practically there- is really a revision of the Roll 
every year ? — Every entry is revised annually. 

521. Not necessarily, of course, changed?— 
Not necessarily. 

522. But it is always under the view of the 
Assessor— each individual entry every year?— 
It is. 

523. In order to get at what changes ought 
to he made, if necessary, what does the Assessor 
do every year prior to making up the Roll ?— 
He makes a survey of his district. In Glasgow 
I make a door to door survey for the purpose 
of ascertaining the names of the Occupiers and 
the rent payable by each occupier. 

524. What do you mean by the word “ survey." 
You do not mean a topographical survey? — I 
niean that one of my assistants has my books 
before him with the names of last year’s tenants 
and the rent opposite each name, and he 
goes from door to door to see if -John 
Thomson or the old tenant is there ; if he is 
away he puts down the- new tenant and in- 
quires what is the yearly rent. If he is the same 
as last year he checks it off ; if there is any change 
he marks the change. 

525. Is not there a form of return sent out to 
all owners and occupiers ? — There is a return sent 
out every year to all owners and factors to get 
the names of the tenants and the rent payable 
by each. 

526. So that you really check the matter. 
That is, you get these returns from the owners 
and their factors, and then you check it with the 
actual investigation® of yourself and your as- 
sistants ? — Yes, the returns are compai-ed with tlie 
information supplied in the survey, and where 

, any discrepancy appears between the survey and 
the returns it is cleared up by further- inquiry. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

527. Does the return merely require a return 
of the names of the occupiers and the name, of 
the house and so forth- — does it specify anything 
about the value— I mean the annual return 1 1- 
The returns are sent to the factors or. landlords. 

• We' Usually, send the ’returns - to: the factors, : b£- 
cause they’ are' parties' who let the property and 
' know most about' if.. ' We senkT the ■ returns to 
thejniy just at the beginning of the year; about the 
same date that the survey begins. Them th.e. re- 
turn shows the description of property, thegutua- 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued. 
tion, the name of the owner, the name of the 
tenant,, and the name of the occupier, and the 
yearly rent, or value. 

528. That is the yearly rent? — Yes. 

529., A very, common way — I think almost the 
universal way — is for the assessors to send out a 
form on which they pin a. slip, which is cut out 
of last year’s entry!' Assuming he is a person 
who has always been there that gives him all the 
particulars, and you ask him to note if there is 
any’ change, or to say that there is not. Then 
when you have got in those returns, and got the 
result of your survey, the Assessor makes up the 
Roll ? — Yes, 

530. Speaking roughly, in the first place under 
the statute, where there is an actual rent paid, 
you have no choice you must take that?— You 
have no choice but to take that rent. 

531. But where the lands or houses are in the 
parties own ocupation, you have got to get at 
the rent upon the view of a hypothetical tenant ? 
— Yes. 

532. There you would not make a change each 
year on the value ? — No ; once having settled 
what is a fair value, I do not disturb the entry in 
the Roll, unless the district round about shows 
that the let houses are going up in value. 

533. I want to get that in a rough way. What 
sort of considerations would make yon alter the 
entry from what it had been? — The only con- 
sideration that- would make me alter an entry 
would be this : Supposing I knew a house built 
to be occupied by the owner (and it is my busi- 
ness to fix a rent for that house), and I find in 
the near neighbourhood of this house a let house, 
I take that let house as my basis or guide in 
determining what this rent should be ; but sup- 
posing that this gentleman says : “ But there is 
Mr. -Tones’ house just down there, and he owns 
and occupies his house ; his house is at a much 
less figure than what you are proposing to put me 
in at,” if I find that Mr. -Tones has been under- 
rated, I may think it necessary to bring him up 
so as to put him on a level with his neighbours. 

534. It comes to this, that you do not lightly dis- 
turb a valuation that you have once arrived at, 
unless there is such a general rise in the neigh- 
bourhood that you think it necessary to bring 
them all up in line ? — I do not. 

535. Of course, you also make an alteration 
when a man has added so considerably to his 
house that he has made it of more value than 
it was before? — Yes. 

536. When you have fixed that, is it inti- 
mated to the proprietor? — Yes, • I send a copy 
of each entry in the Valuation Roll to every 
owner and occupier, showing the rental, that 
is entered in the Roll. 

537. And then if they feel aggrieved with 
that), they have the right of appeal? — Yes, 
they may adjust it with me up to a certain 
date. It is the 8th of September under the 
Valuation Act — and as a general rule we do 
come to an agreement. 

538. That is to say, you obviate the neces- 
sity of appealing in' far the great majority 
of cases, I suppose? — -Yes, I do. 

539. If they are not satisfied then they can 
appeal to the Burgh or County Valuation Com- 
mittee?— In the county there is a Valuation 
" 0.25: 


Mr. Hemphill — continued- 
Committee, and in burghs there is a Burgh: 
Valuation Committee, to deal with appeals 
from the Assessor. 

540. If the appellant or Assessor is dissatis- 
fied, there is a further appeal, to'- two Judges 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions ?— If the ap- 
pellant or Assessor is dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the Appeal Committee he may ask 
for a case, and have it decided by two Judges 
of the Court of Session appointed . for that 
purpose. 

541. And their decision is final? — Yes. 1 

Mr. Lee. 

542. Are there many of these appeals to the 
higher Judges? — No; I had no appeals last 
year to the higher Court; I have three this, 
year. 

Chairman. 

543. Sou and I can answer between us, I 
think, for the whole of Scotland. I suppose 
an ordinary avearge year would be about per- 
haps not more than 12 to • 20 cases ? — That is 
just about it ; there are very few. I had none 
last year. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

544. That is for Glasgow? — For Glasgow. 

Chairman. 

545. The whole Roll is finished and authen- 
ticated by the 30th of September?-— The last 
day of September. 

546. Subject only to the appeals to the judges 
which are disposed of early in October? — Yes, 
later on. 

547. So that the whole Roll is ready by that 
time for the taxing authorities, who practically 
begin their work in the autumn of the year? 
— Yes, copies of the Valuation Roll are pre- 
pared and sent right away to each of the As- 
sessing Authorities in the month of October. 

548. The Roll, after all appeals to the County 
and Burgh Appeal, Committees,' is authenti- 
cated and finished by the 30th of September ; 
it is not kept back by the fact of the Judges’ 
decisions, which are given early in October — 
which are subsequently added to the Roll? — 
Yes, sometimes it is later than that, but as. 
soon as convenient after the Roll is closed. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

549. When is the rate struck by the Rating 
Authorities? — -Usually in July and in August. 

550. That is fox the following year? — Fox 
that year — from the 28tli of May. 

Chairman. 

551. By striking the rate you mean that the 
actual rate of so much in the £ is determined 
on? — Yes. 

552. The actual Tax Note, as served upon 
the persons, does not come out till November 
about? — -Usually about November. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

553. That is the demand note? — Yes. The 
rating authorities fix the rates for the year .not 

T) 2 later- 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
later than the month of August, as a rule — so 
many thousand pounds wanted. 

554. It must be raised? — Yes, it must be 
raised. They generally get an estimate of the 
assessable rental beforehand, and the party who 
is engaged to issue the assessments is ready 
waiting to get a copy of the Valuation Roll, and, 
having got the copy, he proceeds at once to 
make up his Assessment Roll, make out his 
assessment notices, and issue them to the rate- 
payers. 

Chairman. 

555. You see, for the purposes of striking the 
rate in August, the authorities really know prac- 
tically what the sort of stun total of the Valua- 
tion Roll is going to be, because the draft roll 
has been issued by that time ? — They frequently 
ask me for an estimate of the rental — whether 
it will be up or down for the year : indeed, they 
invariably ask me if the rental will be up ten, 
twenty thousand pounds, or whatever it may be, 
with a view of striking out what rate it is 
required to impose. 

556. Where you have not got an actual rent 
to go by, I think you have already explained 
that you always go on the system of the hypo- 
thetical tenant ? — Yes, I do. 

557. If you have got land or houses of a similar 
character, you naturally get at the hypothetical 
tenant through the actual rents that are paid by 
other tenants ? — Yes. 

558. But where you have got nothing of that 
sort, what do you do ? — W ell, in cases of works 
where there are land and buildings, I get the 
measurement of the land covered by the build- 
ings, and I endeavour to ascertain the cost of the 
land covered by the buildings, and I apply 4 per 
cent, to the cost of the ground — the percentage 
on the buildings varies from 6 to 7|- per cent., ac- 
cording to the character of the structure. 

559. All these are merely methods of arriving 
at what you think a hypothetical tenant would 
give? — Yes ; as a rule, I find that people owning 
those premises generally concur in those per- 
centages. 

560. I think the definition of land and heri- 
tages in Scotland includes practically every- 
thing? — It embraces everything. 

561. Including all sporting rights, such as 
shooting and fishing? — -Yes, it does. 

562. And? all sorts of incorporeal Revenue 
rights, such as harbours and docks, and so on? 
— Yes, it does. 

563. And telegraph and telephone wires — 
everything of that sort ? — Yes. 

564. Minerals are also included? — They are 
included also. 

565. When let? — When let. 

566. On an unopened mine there is nothing ? 
— Where it is not opened, of course, there is no 
revenue there. 

Mr. Lee. 

567. If it is open and not operated ? — If it is 
idle I do not assess it — if it has been worked out 
the assessment drops. 

Chairman. 

568. In effect it must be a rent- producing sub- 
ject? — Yes. 


Mr. Lee. 

569. I meant where there was a strike ? — In 
cases of that kind the rent goes on, because the- 
value is fixed by the Lordship— by what has been, 
taken out of the mine — if it is coal, so much per 
ton ; if it is clay, so much per thousand bricks. 

Chairman. 

570. Suppose there was a mine in which the: 
condition of letting was that there was a fixed 
rent of 500Z. a year, but a Royalty of so much per 
ton, and that in a good year the Royalty came 
say to 5,000/. a year? — Yes? 

571. The value that you would put in for that, 
mine would be, while it was going, 5,000/. a year ? 
— Yes. 

572. But supposing a strike happened, or for 
some other reason the mine was not worked for: 
a year, then its value would go down to 500/. a. 
year, which would be the fixed rent? — That is. 
correct. 

573. Now, as to railways, all that you have 
said, Mr. Henry, I think does not apply to rail- 
ways? — It does not. 

574. They are valued, are not they in Scotland 
by a special Central Assessor? — Yes, an Assessor 
appointed by the Crown. 

575. Who values the whole of the railways in. 
Scotland? — The whole system. 

576. On a system of its own ? — Yes. 

577. He then partitions that valuation among 
the various parishes in which the railways are 
situate? — Yes. 

578. That is for the Valuation Roll ? — Y es, the • 
railways are part and parcel of the Valuation 
Roll for Scotland. 

579. Would you hand in a. copy of the form of' 
the Valuation Roll? — Yes. 

580. And also of the different schedules and 

forms that you have spoken to which you jssue 
to owners and occupiers? — Yes. (The same- 

were handed in Vide Appendix .) 

581. After the Valuation Roll is made up,, 
when the assessing authority comes to deal with 
it, it then is bound to take the Valuation Roll 
as a basis of value, is it not? — Yes. 

582. But in regard to the different taxes, there 
are different provisions' in the Statutes impos- 
ing them authorising certain deductions ? — Y es ; 
the assessing authority take the Valuation Roll 
as their basis, but in their Acts — in the different. 
Assessing Acts — there are abatements for several, 
subjects. 

583. As an illustration, the allowances that 
are made by way of deduction, under the Poor 
Law Act, are perfectly different from the allow- 
ances that are made under a Burgh Act? — Yes ; 
the poor rating authoritines also raise the rate 1 
for School Boards, and they make a deduction of 
20 per cent, off the rent as appearing in the 
Valuation Roll. 

584. Whereas, take an ordinary burgh? — But 
the ordinary municipal assessments are rated on 
the actual rent as appearing in the Valuation 
Roll. 

585. With, I think, an exception in favour of 
certain classes- of property which are rated at 
a fourth. Generally sneaking, for a municipa- 
lity under the Burgh Police Act, there axe cer- 
tain classes of property, minerals, and under- 
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Chairman — continued. 

ground mines, tliat are rated at a reduced rate? 
— Yes, one-fourth. 

586. In Glasgow, for instance, differing from 
every other town, there is a differential rating 
for houses under 10Z? — That is correct. 

587. In all those matters, although they differ 
as between tax and tax, and also to a certain ex- 
tent between town and town, none of them 
touch the Valuation Roll, but are done subse- 
quent to it? — No, those modifications onlv ap- 
pear in the Assessing Acts. 

Mr. Lough. 

588. You spoke of the valuation of agricul- 
tural land, as if you were familiar with it. Can 
you tell me whether the valuation has tended to 
increases or decrease during the last ten or 
twelve years ? — I have not a great deal of agricul- 
tural land but the land that is within the city 
has been pretty stationary, and as far as my in- 
formation goes, it is stationary all over ; that is 
to say, it cannot be said to be either increased 
or decreased. 

589. You said, within the city. I do not want, 
it within the city. Perhaps, you have no im- 
formation. I meant agricultural land. Have 
you any knowledge of how the valuation has 
gone? — Perhaps, I have not sufficient knowledge 
to say whether in certain localities the rent has 
gone up in value, and in other localities gone 
down in value. 

590. You have not sufficient knowledge? — I 
have not sufficient knowledge. 

591. You cannot tell all over Scotland, for 
instance? — No. 

Mr. M’Killop. 

592. That would apply to land within a ra- 
dius of 10 miles of the city. That has gone 
up? — Close to the city it has — its intrinsiq 
value goes up year by year. 

Mr. Lough. 

593. You told me that agricultural land 
within the city and within a short radius is 
stationary? — Yes, so long as it is used for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

594. So that even agricultural land near a 
city is stationary? — Stationary — just for the 
reason that it is used as agricultural land. 

595. You then spoke of the system you pro- 
ceed upon with regard to houses, and I under- 
stood it was agricultural houses you were, 
speaking of — farmhouses in the country. Did 
you refer to farmhouses? 

C hairman~\. All houses. 

Mr. Lough. 

596. You spoke of farmhouses in the country 
and you said if you found one let house in 
the neighbourhood you raised the price of an- 
other house? — Yes, if the let house showed 
that, as compared with the house occupied by 
the owner, there was a great discrepancy be- 
tween the two rentals — it was my duty to bring 
up the house to a rent such as it would fetch 
in the market. 

597. I understood you to say that, supposing 
you found one house let in the locality, you 
would then raise the value of all the other 


Mr. Lough — continued. 

houses that were in the proprietors’ occupa- 
tion. I want to ask you, would you do that 
irrespective of whether they could 1 he let oA 
not? — I might raise it or reduce it. If I. 
found that the let house rents were going down 
then it would be my business to reduce the 
rents of those houses occupied by the owners.. 

598. My point is different. Supposing you 
were dealing with a poor country district 
and found one house let by chance, where there 
was no possibility of letting the general bulk 
of houses, you would not raise them all to the 
level of this single letting you had found? — 
No, I would not take one house to be my guide - 
in a matter of that kind. There might be 
special reasons for the tenant paying a big rent, 
for that house. 

599. You would not take one house? — No,. 
I would not think of that. 

600. You spoke of the principle on which 
you arrive at the value of a house. You said 
you would assume what it had cost, and take 
about 7 per cent.? — I was speaking of public 
works when I mentioned that percentage. In 
the case of houses occupied by the owner, I 
take a lower t percentage, because there is not 
that wear and tear in an ordinaiy dwelling- 
house that there is in a works where there is 
a lot of machinery — about 5 to 6 per cent — 6 is. 
the maximum of the houses occupied by the- 
owners. 

601. Surely in country places you would not. 
apply that principle? — I would not in country 
districts. 

602. To a gentleman’s seat? — No. 

603. Nor, indeed, to a farmer’s house? — Nor 
to a farmer’s house. 

604). What percentage would you thiink it 
right to apply? — I would take into considera- 
tion this : take a gentleman’s house, its near- 
ness to a railway station — if the district there- 
was an attractive district, where the gentleman 
would be sure to get his house easily and 
readily let — I would bring my common-sense 
and my local knowledge of the district to bear 
on the matter. 

Chairman. 

605. Do not I understand you to say that 
you never go to the system of percentages where- 

you have a guide of actual letting? — Oh, 
never. 

Mr. Lough. 

606. I am dealing with the case where you 
have not got steady lettings at all? — Yes. 

607. In that case, you said you would assume 
what the house might have cost, and I want to. 
say that in an agricultural district that would 
seem to me to be an almost impossible system. 
Do you agree ? — Yes. 

608. Take a house, in Scotland that somebody 
had built at great cost — 30,000Z. or 40,000/. ? — I 
do not put a value on ornament, but if I go 
into a district where there is a good substantial 
house, I take the measurement of it. I know 
that a gentleman’s house in the city brings from 
bd. to 6 d. per square foot of floorage — I measure 
this house, and I find it contains so many square- 
feet of floorage. Then I consider the situation 
of the house. If the situation of the house is 

good,. 
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Mr. Lough — continued. 

good, if it is convenient to a railway station, and 
other things being equal, I say, “ Well, perhaps 
this house ought to bring 4 d ” — that is to say, I 
believe in my own mind that if this gentle- 
man was letting thisi house I might be able to 
point this gentleman to similar houses and say : 

There is a let house that is yielding 200/. 
of rental; your house, is larger than this gentle- 
man’s house.” I measure both, and I say: 
“Well, I think that 220/. might be a fair rent 
for your house,” and just talking over the matter 
in a reasonable . way he says, “You seem to be 
right, and I will agree to the 220/.” 

609. I want to put this case to you. You 
need not tell us about the letting case. I want 
to imagine a country in which there might be 
good houses but very few lettings.' Would you 
take still a percentage on what you thought the 
house cost, or what you work out on the 
square feet of flooring you have mentioned, and 
charge and value the house on the figure you 
would get at by that means ? — If I was taken 
into a district where there were nothing but 
houses occupied by the owners, I would 
endeavour to get at the cost of those houses 
(we know the value of money), and just 
take the current rate of money or something 
like that, and say : “ If your money was invested 

ou are John Thomson the owner and occupier; 
ohn Thomson is a tenant of John Thomson the 
owner ; very well, what rent would J ohn Thom- 
son the owner ask from John Thomson the 
tenant ? ” It would be based upon the outlay ; 
the money he has spent in putting that house 
into its present state. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

610. What interest would you give on that ? — 
I would be inclined to take 4 to 5 per cent., for 
this reaso’n, that the owner is under obligation to 
keep the house in good order. He has to pay 
his tradesmen’s bills, and he has also to insure 
the buildings, and he has to pay the owner’s 
taxes, and all that has to come oft the rent. You 
must treat them as a hypothetical tenant ; you 
must treat the person occupying the house as a 
tenant. 

Mr. Lough. 

611. You have plenty of houses which are not 
occupied, even in Scotland, by any tenant — 
gentlemen’s seats that have been put up at great 
cost, and that people who may seem very foolish 
choose to live m and spend money on, for which 
they can never get any return. Surely you 
would not value that class of house on the 
principle either of what it cost to maintain or 
what it cost to build ?— No, I would take the 
principle of measurement in a case of that kind, 
the accommodation the house gave. 

Chairman. 

612. Your thoughts are naturally full of the 
sort of country you have to deal with, but just 
taking your general knowledge of Scotland, if 
you take large mansions that are in the pro- 
prietor’s ■ occupation throughout the country 
supposing practically the 'guide is . the sort of 
rent that it got from the same class of place, 
nobody would go into floor space ? — I think in 


Chaimnan — continued. 

most districts the assessor will find one or two- 
let houses to act as a guide to him. I have 
certain districts. I have drives and terraces 
where there are no let houses whatever— all 
occupied by the owner. 

613. That is a different class of property ; I 
know of no district in Scotland where you could 

not find some of the country houses let ? You 

can always find houses that you can point to as. 
a guide. 

Mr. Lough. 

614. You find whole counties in Ireland in 
which none of the good houses are let or could 
be let ? — There are no counties in Scotland but 
what there are let houses to guide the assessor 
as to how he should proceed to value similar 
houses. He may have a little difficulty some- 
times. 

Chairman. 

615. Any way, I do not know that we need 
ursue the subject, because after all the assessor’s 
usiness is to do what the 6th section tells him,. 

and that tells him he is to take the value where* 
the thing is not actual]}' let at what it might 
fairly bring from year to year ? — If the assessor 
should make a mistake bj r entering one of those 
houses at 20/. or 50/. over what the owner thinks 
it should be entered at, there is an opportunity 
for meeting and talking over the matter, and 
between the two of them they generally arrive at 
a fair rental. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

616. Can you give us any idea how one of 
these palatial residences, of which there are many 
in_ Scotland, are valued for the purposes of tax- 
ation ? — By the accommodation and the number 
of rooms and the floorage. 

Chairman.] Not floorage ; I cannot take that 
from you. _ Flooring is a very common thing in 
town districts, but you would never go and. 
value Skibo, Holyrood or Dalkeith by flooring. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

617-18. The Valuation Roll is the basis of all 
taxation ? — Yes. 

619. That Valuation Roll is made by a public 
officer ? — Yes, who is called an assessor. 

620. Is that an assessor for a particular locality 
or for the whole of Scotland ?— -For a particular- 
locality. 

621. And is that assessor paid by the Govern- 
ment ? — Well, he is appointed by the County 
Council or the Town Council, and is paid by the 
party that appoints him. 

622. That is if he is adopted by the County 
Council. The County Council need not employ 
a Surveyor for their Assessment Rolls, I under- 
stood ? — If the County Council appoint the 
Surveyor of Taxes, he is a Government Officer — 
they do not pay him. 

623. They do not pay him ?— No. 

624. It is only when they appoint their own 1 
assessor that they pay him ? — Yes, that is so. 

625. You talk of the' revision of the Valuation. 
Roll. Do you mean .that the Valuation Roll 

itself 
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itself is revised every year, or only the Assess- 
ment Roll ? — The Valuation Roll itself is revised 
•every year.- ; . .1 

' 626. Not merely the Assessment Roll ?— Not 
merely the Assessment Roll. An assessor , may 
‘know nothing about the ' Assessment Roll-; .it - is 
simply the .Valuation Roll that he has to do 
i-wibrt.- • 

627. That '.-is- the: one that is revised: every 
year ? — That is so. 

• 628. Are. there .any . what you call farms — 
ordinary farm's, agricultural farms— at all with- 
in. your particular jurisdiction— that is in 
- Glasgow ?• — Yes, I have .some farms— a . portion 
-pf the farms are in the eity. 

629. Do they come within your jurisdiction to 
value ? — They do. 

' 630. Ho you value the buildings on those 
farms separately .from the agricultural land ?— 
'The value in the lease is entered in the Valuation 
Roll, but . the Poor Rating authorities, as they 
are required to rate on the land under the Agri- 
cultural Acts ask me to show the division of 
the rental. 

631. That is how much you attribute ; to 

. buildings, and how much you attribute to land ? 
— That is so. ... f 

632. Now on what principle do you ascertain 
how much you attribute, to buildings and how 
much to land ; could you give us any general 
idea. . Suppose it is an ordinary small farm- 
house ? — Suppose the rent of the faim buildings 
and land is 1002. I go and look at the house and 
I say the house, as a place of residence, is worth 
202 or 25 1 and the balance is for the land. 

633. There is that discrimination ; you always 
•do discriminate in that way ?— Yes. 

634; You told riie the year was from the 28th 
May to the 28th May, that on the 28th May it- is 
ascertained . what money is to be raised ? — Yes, 
' by the assessing authorities. , 

635. That is to say how much is necessary for 

• carrying on the business- of the municipality ? — 

Yes: • 

636. As I understand the Valuation Roll is 
.complete on- the 30th September? — It is com- 
pleted under the statute.’ 

637. It must be completed? — It must be 
completed under the statute by the 30th 

. September. . 

638. That is not final because there may be 
appeals ? — There maybe one or two open appeals. 

.639. I daresay they are not very frequent, but 
, -there may be appeals ?— Yes. 

,'640. When you come to plot the money to' be 
' raised 6x.it of each house— you have to raise; a 
'.siyeri . stun— ytfu distribute that among a great 
uj^ts^he rateable houses.. If, after that is 
done,' the Value' of any particular house is either 
raised or reduced does not that affect more or 
1'esS the whole allotment, and how do you meet 
"'that' case fri^The assessing authorities as a rule 
ask . me in tlie month or June (of course, they 
know that I have been over the City and see 
'where ’ there are increases or decreases) 1 what 
may be 'the increase. ' I have always had to deal 

• witn. ari increase as 'a ride’; They say: ‘“What may 

' be ; ‘the increase- this year” If I say 20,0002. 
, increase then that is their guide. in determining 
' W’hat ratd'they reqtiire to igk' Oaph ratepayer to 
5j -pay ? pnj •: . ... . 


Mr. continued. 

641; To plot that ?— Yes, I generally make an 
i allowance for some deductions. • " ! ”' 

. §42. ■ Yon make. a margin ?— -Yes. 

643. So that the result of the appeal, will not 
..alter the general result ?— That. is so. 

Mr. Goulding/ 

644. .1 understand from you the valuation is 
liable to be altered each year ?— It is. 

645. Who pays the fates, the occupier or the 
owner ?— Well both pay under the Statutes. 
Several of the Assessing Acts provide that the 

' assessment is divisible. 1 

1 ■ Chairman. 

646. Do not mislead Mr. Goulding; do riot 
let us have any doubt about this. It varies 
very much according to the tax you are. speaking 
of. Some are on owners, some are on owners 
. and occupiers, some on occupiers only ? — .Yes. 

Mr. Goulding. 

647. I am not meaning an owner’s tax. I 
want to know who pays the ordinary rates' on 
the house — poor rate and other municipal rates ? 
— The poor rate and school, rate are paid 
equally by owner and occupier. 

648. Whom do you collect it from ? — From 
. the owners and occupiers.. 

649. Who actually pays it— — 

Chairman.] Roth pay it. 

Mr. Goulding. 

650. The landlord may include it in the rent 
and pay it; ' Is it collected horn-' the occupier or 
the owner ? — From both under the Statute— 
both mrist be assessed. 

■ .Chctii v nian,] In Scotland there is a separate 
demand note to the occupier and. a separate 
demand note to the owner. 

Mr. Goulding.] May I take it in cases where 
there is compounding ? 

CJiairmah.] There.is no such thing as com- 
pounding. The only exception is houses under 42. 

Mr. Gqidding. . .. 

651. What is the exception ?— As the : Lord 
Advocate has just mentioned, houses under 42. 
are' rated direct against the owner, who receives 
an abatement of 25 per cent. 

652. What -I wanted to bring out is tins:. In 
cases in Dublin rents of '602. a year to my own 
knowledge — it may be much further, and I 
believe it is further; — the rates in all those cases 
are paid directly by . the owner and • not by the 
occupier?— Well, in Scotland' the owner is 
charged his proportion of the rates, and. the 
occupier is charged .his propprtipn. • . 

653. What X -want. to get at is this: If your 
valuation' is liable to be altered yearly, and the 

' house is let at 602; a year on a lease,, then. all the 
increase in the rates must fall upon, the owner 
and not upon fthp occupier at all?— No. The 
rent under the lease determines the rent upon 
which tho -rates are to be based, .and under '.the 
Assessing Acts each party is asked to pay his 
share of the rates.- ’• : v ‘ ’ 

• 65.4. A house is - let- by-'a .landowper tp an 
■occupier for a term of, 'say seven years*- at.- §Ql, to 
include 
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Mr. Gotdding — continued, 
include rates, which is the practice in Dublin at 
the present, time, the landlord estimating . the 
rates. You tell me the rates are liable to be 
■altered yearly,. and. those rates may be enhanced 
by the value you think of the property surround- 
ing such tenancies. If that is so then the owner 
will be liable all through to pay all the increase 
of rates thrown upon him l — That is quite so. 

655 Irrespective of his lease ? — Yes, but that 
would not happen in Scotland. A person may have 
a lease of a house for seven years. The owner is 
charged every year his proportion of the rates, 
and the occupier is charged his proportion. The 
rates may go up or down. They have a basis 
there upon which rates are made. 

Chairman.'] May I interpose this. The real 
truth is that Mr. Henry has not quite seen that 
the hypothesis of your question is. I do not say 
theoretically impossible, but practically an im- 
possible one in Scotland, viz., that you put the 
case of a man who had let a house in Dublin for 
60£. to include rate. 

Mr. Goulding.] It is the invariable practice. 

Uhainnan.] A lease in Glasgow at a certain 
sum to include the rates, I do not say would be a 
legal impossibility, but I do not suppose there is 
such a thing in the whole of Glasgow horn one 
•end to the other. 

Mr. Lough.] We have not a clear answer from 
the witness. 

' Chairman. 

656. What Mr. Lough wants is this, that you 
should put down in the evidence what 1 said — 
it is the case, is not it, that in Scotland the 
owners’ and occupiers’ rates are always levied 
separately on the owner and occupier, and the 
only exception to that rule is for houses under 
4 1. where the rate is levied directly on the 
owner ? — Yes, that is the general rule. 

Mr. Goulding. 

657. It is clear that, as regards the custom in 
Dublin, an annual valuation might bear very 
unfairly on the owner ? — Yes, but if the system 
in Ireland was the same as the system in 
Scotland there would be no danger of that 
whatever, because each party would be assessed 
annually. Supposing it was a rising lease he 
would be assessed annually on the rental for 
that year in the lease . If the rates went up he 
would be assesed on the higher rates in the rate 
book. 

Chairman. 

658. Take the case of a house that is let at 
60Z. a year. That 60Z. is the annual value on 
which the taxes will be charged both to the 
owner and the occupier? — Yes. 

659. And then, supposing the Poor Rate is at 
the rate of, say, Is. in the £. — 3 1. on the whole — 
you will have 11. 10s. charged to the owner, and 
ll. 10s. charged to the occupier ?— Yes, in the 
case of Poor Rate and School Rate it is just 
one-half, but to put the rates altogether, in Glas- 
gow the owner pays something like 25 per cent. 

Mr. Goulding. 

660. It practically comes to this : An annual 
valuation, where long leases are in question, 


Mr. Goulding — continued, 
may act very unfairly on one of the parties ?— 
Not in Scotland. 

661. I understand from you, you issue a return 
to the owner and occupier yearly ? — Only to the 
owner. 

662. How is the filling up of that complied 
■ydth ? — How do the returns come in ? 

663. Yes ? — They come in well, I have little 
complaint to make against the making of the 
returns. 

664. Do people fill up these returns although 
there has been no alteration ? — They do. 

665. How do you estimate in the case of fines 
or premiums ; if a house is taken how is the 
question of fines or premiums for the tenancy 
levied out upon the valuation ? — I do not take 
it into account at all. 

666. Surely the house is worth more if 500 J. 
is paid as well as the annual rent ? — You mean 
if an addition is made. 

667. I do not know what you call it in Scot- 
land; we call it fines and premiums in this 
country ? — Do I understand, supposing a tenant 
takes a lease of a house for seven years and he 
adds buildings ? 

668. No, he does not add anything. At the 
beginning of his tenancy he may be called upon 
by the landlord to pay him 500Z fine on 
premium ? — Over and above the rent ? 

669. Yes ? — If it is a sum that is paid down 
over and above the rents I take that sum and 
spread it over the lease. 

670. Over the years? — Yes. If it is seven 
years I divide the sum by seven. 

Chairman. 

671. That would be very unusual ? — Yes. 

672. The word “grassum” which is used in 
the sixth section which you read to the Com- 
mittee means something equivalent to a fine ; 
a sum paid down for the benefit of a lease for 
years ? — Yes, it does. 

673. And you are directed by the Statute then 
to take into account that as well as the merely 
yearly conditioned rent ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hem-phill.] We want to know how he 
takes it into account. 

Chairman. 

__ 674. You divide it by the number of years?— 
Yes. 

Mr. Goulding. 

675. As to these large houses in the country 
districts which are filled with furniture of more 
or less value, and occupied by a caretaker, the 
owners living in Dublin and the houses being to 
let, how are they valued ? — That would be a very 
simple matter; I would simply ask what rent 
was wanted. 

676. You have to come to a case in Ireland 
where you get no rent at all ? — I should expect 
the owner in that case would be able to say to 
the assessor the rent he wants to get from the 
tenant for the house. He has a house to let 
and he is prepared to let it to “ A ” or “ B ” to- 
morrow, but he wants to get a fair and reason- 
able rent for it. What is that fair and reasonable 
rent? 

677. How do you get at it ? — I would get it 
from the landlord himself. 

678. But 
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Mr. Goidding — continued. 

678. But in a case where the landlord is 
•unable to let it ? — He is unable to let ; I think 
it is not too much to ask him the question: 
“Do you want 150Z. or 2001 . ; or what is the 
rent you would take to-morrow.” 

Mr. Lough. 

679. Or 30Z. ? — Or 30Z. If a tenant were to 
turn up, and he said 30Z., I would take it right 
away. 

680. Suppose by any of your other calcula- 
tions of interest on buildings* or floor space the 
house were worth, according to your calculation, 
700 1. a year, and, yet if the owner said to you,’ 
“ I would be glad to take 25Z. for it,” would you 
then value it at 25Z. ? — Yes I would if he would 
take that rent. 

Chairman. 

681. I want you to tell us, Mr. Henry, what 
you do about licenses of public-houses in 
Glasgow. How do you arrive at the value of a 
license ? — As to licensed premises in Glasgow, 
which usually bring a larger rent than the 
ordinary heritage — the licensed shop will bring 
a half or a third more than a shop occupied by 
drapers or boot and shoe makers. I take the 
rent paid to the landlord. That fixes the rent, 
unless it may happen in this way that a license- 
holder wishes to sell the goodwill of his business 
and he gets l,0O0Z. from some party who takes 
the shop, if the landlord shares m that 1.000Z. — 
supposing he gets 100Z. of it — I take that 100Z., 
and I spread it over the remaining years of the 
lease, but if the landlord does not participate, if 
the outgoing tenant puts the money in his 
pocket and walks off with the money in his 
pocket complete, and the landlord gets nothing, 
m that case I cannot interfere. 

682. Then in the case of a man who was occu- 
pying his own premises, and had a license, you 
would take in view the rent that is generally got 
for licensed shops of the same sort ? — Exactly. 

683. As a matter of fact, does a license en- 
hance the value of premises? — It does; a 
licensed shop always brings a much larger rental 
— a third, or perhaps half more rental than any 
other shop in the locality. 

Mr. Lough. 

684. On your explanation of the 1,OOOZ. 
case, if the new tenant has given the 1,000Z. to 
the previous occupier who has gone away, is not 
it a proof that the tenant thinks the place worth 
1,000Z. more than the rent that he is paying to 
the landlord, and have you no means of putting 
an increased burden on the tenant to represent 
the interest or the principal of the l,O00Z. ? — I 
have no means at present of dealing with that 
1.000Z., unless the landlord participates to some 
extent. 

685. I am assuming he does not ? — Unless he 
participates I cannot deal with it. 

686. Do you think that a defect in the law ? — 
I have sometimes thought that where a large 
sum was paid, that it showed there was a good 
business being done, and possibly the landlord 
might get more rent, but I expect the landlord 
is alive to that fact, and when it comes to be a 
new lease, he will take advantage of it and 
increase the rent. 

0.25. 
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Mr. Lough — continued. 

687. Are there any tied houses in Scotland ? — 
No. 

Mr. M'Killop. 

6o8. In the event of a publican making any 
alterations to his premises, do you add anything 
to the rent because of those alterations ? — -Under 
an amended Valuation Act, 1895, powers are 
given to assessors that, where any structural 
alterations or improvements are made by a 
tenant, the assessor is to take into consideration 
the value of those alterations or improvements, 
and to enter the tenant in the Valuation Roll as 
owner and occupier, and tne yearly value opposite 
the entry. 

Chairman. 

689. That is not peculiar to public houses — 
No, it applies to all. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

690. Would it make any difference if a pub- 
lican enlarged his shop very much, that is to say 
the accommodation for drinking ? — If the alter- 
ations were merely internal, a re-arrangement of 
the counter and perhaps the boxes and things of 
that sort. 

691. If he threw a back room into the front 
shop ? — If they were merely internal alterations 
I would not interfere, but if he made structural 
alterations in the way of new flooring or put new 
windows, or perhaps had the cellarage all altered 
and the floors laid with asphalte or something of 
that kind, I would call those structural altera- 
tions, and ascertain the cost. 

692. But not a mere re-arrangement of the... 
premises? — No. 

Sir James Haslett. 

693. You stated to us when a ma n “fined”” 
down a lease you valued that then in connection 
with the rental, and made a greater rent than 
appeared ? — Yes. 

694. By parity of reasoning, if a man gives 
1.000Z. for getting into a house of 50Z. a year, 
how do you deal with that 1,000Z. ? — I never knew 
of a case of that kind, if it is so. 

695. If it is between tenant and tenant, you 
do not calculate that in the value of the pre- 
mises ? — Unless the landlord participates. 

696. In the payment of your licenses in 
Scotland, is the license paid upon the valuation 
of premises ? — It is-. 

697. Bare and simple. Supposing there is a. 
rental of 30Z is the * license paid upon a 30Z, 
rental. The license I take it in Scotland is a 
graduated one ? — No, I do not think there is 
any difference between 30Z. and I00Z. 

Mr. M'KiUop. 

698. Oh yes, there is ? — I am speaking under 
correction, there is a scale. 

Sir James Haslett. 

699. It is for excise purposes I referred to ? — 
The excise people have a scale which they go- 
by in assessing shops according to rental, I 
think it is under 40, and. 40 to 60 and so on. 

E 700. When 
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Mr. Hemphill. 

700. When you are assessing a public-house 
do you go into the question of profits ? — No. 

701. Not at all ? — No. 

702. Therefore it becomes immaterial what 
is paid for the license. Of course the more 
there is paid for the license the less profit is 
made out of the given course of business ?— 
Yes, I sometimes wonder where the profit 
comes in upon the sum paid for the goodwill. 

Sir John Colomb. 

703. You say that structural allocations you 
take into account but not internal arrange- 
ments ? — Yes. 

704. Supposing that a man in order to 
increase his accommodation, throws down an 
internal wall or partition, do not you call that a 
structural alteration ? — Yes, it is a structural 
alteration. 

705. Therefore you would take into considera- 
tion alterations which give a greater accommo- 
dation for customers ?— 4t would depend upon 
the nature of the alterations. If there was a 
brick wall running up and that was taken down 
. and all thrown into a saloon or a shop that is a 

structural alteration. 

Sir James Haslett. 

706. Who calls your attention to that ; is it 
the rate collector ? — My inspector. He goes 
round from door to door. 


Mr. Hemphill. 

707. I understood you to say you did not take 
into account mere internal re-arrangement • pe r . 
haps 1 misapprehended you ? — That is correct " 

708. If there is a partition inside between two 
rooms and you throw down that partition 
would not that be an internal re-arrangement? 
— Well if it was a partition which was brick 
the tenant could not do that without the con- 
sent of the landlord. 

709. But supposing he did do it? — If he did 
do it, he would do it at some expense. I would 
say he has improved the premises to that extent 
by taking down this partition, and I would simply 
ascertain the cost of the structural alteration. 

Chairman. 

710. One can explain it in a broad, legal way 
Mr. Henry’s general view is this, that any 
re-arrangement of tenant’s fixtures is a thing of 
which he would take no countenance, but when- 
ever an internal re-arrangement or a re-arrang- 
ement of a structural nature took place whidi 
eventually enured to the landlord that would 
be taken into consideration ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

711. Then it is really a question of the letting 
value point of view, not from the increased ac- 
commodation to the public ? — Yes, that is so. 


Mr. Nicholas J. Synnott, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

712. I think you come from Furness, Naas, 
County Kildare, do you not? — Yes. 

713. You are Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians of the Naas Union, and you are a 
Director of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company ? — Yes ; my evidence of course 
is not in any respect official. 

714. No. You wish, I think, to give the 

Committee some views upon the valuation in 
Ireland ? — Yes. In substance the first few 

paragraphs of my memorandum come to this — 
that the inequalities and the anomalies of the 
existing valuation are far greater in the case of 
houses than in the case of land, although 
considering the long period for which the 
existing valuation, smce 1852, has gone on, 
there are probably anomalies also in the case of 
land. 

715. As to the history of Irish valuation I will 
not take that horn you because we have already 
got it from Sir John Barton. It is your view, 
is it, that reform in the valuation in Ireland is 
much more clamant in the matter of houses 
than in the case of land ? — Far greater and far 
easier ; that is to say, there are far greater 
anomalies to remedy, and they are far easier 
to remedy; in fact the partial re-valuation of 
houses under Section 29 ot the Valuation Act of 
1852 has perhaps increased those anomalies in 
the case of houses, because, as has been shown, 
an alteration in the value of houses can only be 
made where the limits (as the Section says) have 
become altere 1 or whereof the valuation has been 


Chairman — continued. 

changed by any building being erected thereon 
or thrown down or destroyed as the case maybe; 
and therefore a mere increase of rental value 
would not allow an alteration in the valuation, 
nor would a decrease, as I read it, although as I 
understand (that is an additional anomaly) the 
practice has been to re-value where there is a 
decrease, because of course in those cases the 
owner or occupier naturally calls attention to it, 
and it has not been the practice to re- value where 
there has been an increase. So that, as I read 
that Section, there is power to re-value neither in 
one case nor the other. Naturally in the case of 
land the natural fertility of the soil remains, and 
there is not the same change of character. 

716. Is it your view that there ought to be 
legislation to allow of new valuation of the 
houses ? — Yes. When I say “ houses ” — I will 
come to that perhaps later if you will allow me— 
I should begin with the county boroughs, go on 
to the urban districts, and then possibly to the 
houses in the small towns which are not urban 
districts ; but it is very questionable whether it 
would be just or you would get a uniform result 
if you re-valued isolated houses in the country, 
unless you also ye- valued the land, because the 
immense majority of houses in the country have 
a value as appurtenant to or incidental to agri- 
cultural operations, or would not have values in 
themselves. 

717. Have you any views as to what class of 
re-valuation for those houses it ought to be; I 
mean a valuation once and for all on each year, 

or 
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Chairman — continued. 

or anything of that sort? — I think that is a 
question of feasibility. I would not venture to 
disagree with Sir John Barton in the providing 
_I think he provides for— a quinquennial 
valuation, but, of course, there ought to be a 
general re- valuation to begin witn. 

718. You think the first thing to be done is to 
get a general re-valuation of the houses ? — Yes. 

719. Taken in the order that you have 
suggested ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

720. Do you mean a general re-valuation all 
over Ireland ? — I should begin with the houses 
in the county boroughs, then go on to the urban 
districts, and then possibly to the small villages. 
I think that probably that is not such a pressing 
matter at all. As anyone Avho knows the 
country villages in Ireland would say, there 
have not been such great changes there as in 
the large towns. 

Chairman. 

721. What is your view as regards the 
principle of value to be applied to houses ? — It 
is clear that, for every reason, the only principle 
to be applied is the principle of full annual 
rental value. In the first place the valuation 
is the basis in Ireland, to a certain ex- 
tent, of Imperial taxation. It should be 
uniform with the principle in England 
for statistical and state purposes, and it is the 
only principle which can be tested by, and which 
is based upon facts and experience. I say also if 
there is to be a re-valuation of land, that is the 
only principle which you can or ought to have 
in the case of land too ; otherwise there would 
be no uniformity as between the valuation of 
houses and the valuation of land. 

722. You are aware that the annual value is 
the principle equally in England and in 
Scotland ? — Certainly, and it is the principle in 
the case of houses of Griffiths’ Valuation, though 
not perhaps in terms the principle of Griffith’s 
Valuation with regard to land, but I can 
give reason for showing that Griffiths did in 
fact rely upon that principle, and probably his 
valuation is to a great extent based upon rental 
value. 

723. Keeping to the houses for the moment, 
would you advocate that where there is an 
actual rent paid without other consideration 
that that should be taken as the value ? — Pro- 
vided it was the full rent, the rack rent, provided 
that there was no fine, and also subject to the 
question of long leases, because in the case of 
long leases, actual rent is not a test at all. 

724. Have you anything else to say upon the 
point of the valuation of houses? — Well the 
difficulty must be faced of cases in which there 
is overlapping of areas, that is to say, where 
part of a union is within the county borough 
and part is outside. There is a provision in the 
Local Government Act of 1898, I think it is 
Section 65, Sub-section (2), which does, I think, 
attempt to deal with the difficulty ; but as I read 
it (I have read and re-read it) I cannot conceive 
that it satisfactorily deals with it at all. 
I mean this: Supposing there is land within a 
county borough area upon which rates can be 

0.25. 


Chairman — continued. 

levied. If you raise the valuation of the houses 
in that area, it seems to me you must also logic- 
ally raise the valuation of the land within the area. 
To meet the difficulty, it may be that you must 
either in those cases alter the boundaries of the 
local taxable area, or you may provide that in' 
certain cases, the old valuation should obtain. 
But I dwell upon it as a difficulty that should 
be faced, if there is to be no general revaluation. 
If there is to be a general revaluation 

725. The difficulty does not arise? — No. 

726. It would have to be faced if you took that 
order of valuing, which you yourself suggested? 
— Yea ; for instance, in urban districts in Ire- 
land, although they levy their local rates for 
cleansing or sanitary purposes, they pay the 
general poor rates of the union ; the urban dis- 
trict being generally part of a larger poor law 
area, and they pay the county rate. If the value 
of houses is raised in these urban districts, and 
the value of the land in these encircling districts 
in the same local area is not also altered, there 
may be fresh anomalies. That is assuming, as. 
as I assume, the value of the land has not re- 
mained normal. 

727. Is there anything else that you would 
like to say about the valuation of houses ? — No ;• 
except this, perhaps, that if it is decided to 
revalue houses and not land (that is, land 
within a union), really in the result very little 
harm would be done, because it was only 
since the recent Local Government Act that the 
incidence of the Poor Bate was changed from an 
Electoral Division to the Union, and I know — 
and it has already been given in evidence before 
the Boyal C omm ission on Local Taxation — that 
that change of system has resulted in a very large 
increase of taxation on rural districts ; for in- 
stance', in the Cork Union, which includes not 
only the Count}' Borough of Cork but a large 
area of agricultural land outside ; and, therefore, 
really, if there was to be a revaluation of houses 
and it resulted in a large increase in the value 
of houses and not land, we should really be only 
going back to the old incidence of taxation to a 
great extent. I will refer you here to the evi- 
dence of the Chairman oi the Cork County 
Council, given in the Boyal Commission on Local 
Taxation, Volume 5, page 110. He said in that 
case that the only remedy for that, which seems 
to have been overlooked in the passing of the 
Local Government Act, was a revaluation of 
houses, because the result of that change of in- 
cidence was to a large extent to make the agricul- 
tural areas pay a larger proportion for the poor 
in the urban areas. 

728. That seems to be really only another way 
of saying this, is it not — that the alteration in 
the true value of houses in Ireland has been 
much larger than the alteration of true value in 
agricultural lands ? — It all comes back to that. 

729. If you impose taxation as things are a.t 
present, it presses unduly on agricultural land ? 
— That seems to have been overlooked. 

730. That is to say, in other words, that there 
is more difference between the true valud\ of 
houses now and houses at the time of Griffiths’ 
Valuations than there is between the true value 
of the land now and the land at the time of 
Griffiths’ Valuation? — I would not say that of 

E 2 all 
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all houses. But, generally, there have been 
greater variations in a local taxable area between 
the value of houses than in the valuation of a 
given quantity of land in a local taxable area. 

731. Passing for a moment from houses to 
land, if a valuation or re-valuation of land is at- 
tempted, I suppose your view as to the standard 
of value is obviously the same on land and houses, 
that is to say, the ideal to be arrived at is the 
real annual value of land? — Yes, that must be so. 
You must have uniformity throughout the whole 
of Ireland as between houses and land in the 
taxable area, and you must have uniformity be- 
tween England and Ireland, otherwise your 
statistics will be perfectly useless ; and also, as 
valuation is, in Ireland, to a certain extent the 
basis of Income Tax, it is obvious you must have 
uniformity of principle in respect of the houses 
and in respect of land, otherwise the owner of 
land or occupier of land might be paying more 
or less than the owner or occupier of houses for 
Income Tax. 

<32. When you come to try and arrive at the 
.•annual letting value there is a difficulty in con- 
nection with Ireland, is there not, in the existence 
. of the judicial Tent ? — Great difficulties. 

733. I suppose you consider that it necessarily 
follows from the mere existence of the tenant- 
right, that a judicial rent cannot represent the 
whole value of the land ? — That is not the only 
point 

734. That is a point? — That is a point — that 
the fair judicial rent is really only an allocation, 
as between two parties, of the total value. 

735. Have you any suggestion as to getting 
•over that difficulty, supposing you were coming 
to a re- valuation of the land ? — I confess that I 
do not see the answer to that difficulty, as well 
as all the other difficulties that arise. Theoreti- 
cally, in the abstract, re- valuation of land is desir- 
able, but I do not see how you get the basis of 
value — that is, the full rack-rent — I do not see 
how you get it. The theory of land legislation 
is that rents are not to be rack-rents. 

736. That actual rents are not to be competi- 
tive? — They are not to be competitive rents. 
The very fact that the Irish Land Acts exclude 

'■competitive rents, seems to me to knock out the 
•basis of using judicial rents as the data upon 
which the valuer can go, and that is quite apart 
from the other question, that they do not cover 
the whole interest — that there is the interest of 
the tenant as well as the landlord. 

737. You are aware that Sir John Barton made 
■a suggestion as to what might be done ?— I am 
aware that he suggested that the full value should 
be obtained by adding to the fair rent a per- 
centage upon the price paid for tenants’ interests. 

738. I think I had better read to you what Sir 
John Barton said. At Question 69 he is asked 
how he would propose to deal with it where the 
rent has been fixed by a statutory tribunal, and 
he says this : “ The Land Commission (who are 
the tribunal referred to), when they value a hold- 
mg, issue a document , which shows the value of 
the holding as it would be if it were in the land- 
lord s hands When I say they issue that docu- 
ment, they do so since the Act of 1896 was passed. 


C hairman — continued. 

They, in the same document, set out what is 
called the ‘ fair rent.' The difference between the 
sum which they set out as the rent, if the 'boldine 
was in the landlord’s hands, and the fair rent 
is interest on the tenants’ expenditure for im- 
provements, such as the building of a house, the 
making of drains and fences, and whatever may 
be considered improvements by the Land Com- 
mission at the time they visit the holding. It 
seems to me that in those cases where the Land 
Commission have fixed that first-named sum 
(namely, the value that it was in the landlord’s 
hands) it might be taken”? — I answered to' 
that; that has been done in only a compara- 
tively few cases. 

739. You mean the procedure under the Act 
of 1896? — Yes. What we are now contem- 
plating is a general re-valuation. I assume 
nobody would suggest that there is to be a valua- 
tion' of land unless there is to be a general re- 
valuation. That section applies to a compara- 
tively few cases. 

740. I put this to you. It may very well 
be that up to this moment there have been 
comparatively few cases dealt with in that wav 
under the Act of 1896?— Yes. 

741. When you came to a general re-valua- 
tion there would probably be more. A great 
deal of the ground would be still uncovered. 
I am assuming that you think that?— An im- 
mense deal. 

742. But still it would 1 be possible, theo- 
retically, to do in any other instance what the 
Land Commissioners would have done if they 
had come to it under the Act of 1896. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

743. How could they ascertain the value of 
the buildings . without an inquiry?— The 
answer is that it all comes back to that— that 
what they have .to fix is not value, but fair 
rent. The Section says, “Where the Court 
fixes the fair rent,” and that “fair rent” has 
never been defined. It is not value. In ad- 
dition to that, this Schedule which gives these 
particulars is not compulsory if both the land- 
lord and tenant shall otherwise request. There 
may be cases in which the landlord and tenant 
may not agree to have the Schedule. 

Chairman. 

744. With great deference, you have not 
answered my question. You do not seem to 
object to Sir John Barton’s proposal in all 
cases that had been dealt with in this way 
under the Act?— I do. 

745. You did not say that you objected?— 
Berhaps I did not. make it 'clear. I said that 
there was the initial difficulty, which did not 
make this a satisfactory basis — that the Land 
Commissioners have not to find value even in 
that case — -they have to fix a fair rent. It is 
not competitive value. 

746. I must begin again, because I must 
press upon. you this part: Sir John Barton’s 
suggestion is that where Land Commissioners 
have dealt under the Act of 1896 by issuing 
this document, that document might be taken.. 
I asked you what you had to say against that 

suggestion 
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suggestion, and your first answer, and a per- 
fectly fair answer, is, that it is only in a com- 
paratively few number of cases that that has 
been done? — Tes. 

747. I will take any other objection you 
have; but following out that answer, I next 
put to you what difficulty would there be in 
a valuation body, whoever they were, theo- 
retically doing what the Land Commissioners 
might have done if they had come to the par- 
ticular case under the Act of 1896 ? — But that 
involves the suggestion that you are to have 
a new body of Government officials practically 
re-doing all the work which the Land Com- 
missioners are doing. 

748. Pardon me, it does not, because, remem- 
ber the hypothesis of this only arises where 
a fair rent has been fixed. The whole pro- 
cess only begins where a fair rent has already 
been fixed by the Land Commissioners? — Yes. 

749. Would there be any difficulty in any 
valuation body dealing with that fair rent as 
they found it— not fixing a new one, of course, 
but dealing with that fair rent as they found it, 
creating, so to speak, a document under the Act 
•of 1896 ? — Yes. Taking that as a basis of valua- 
tion, I now answer that question. I read Sec- 
tion 5 of the Schedule,' which gives this informa- 
tion : “ State the annual sum which should be 
the fair rent of the holding, on the assumption 
that all improvements thereon, including the 
buildings, were made or acquired by the landlord 
and give details of valuation.” The words which 
prevent that being a full and satisfactory value 
or basis of value, and prevent that being tested, 
are the words “fair rent.” 

750. I still do not think you quite understand 
my question. Here, in the case I am putting, 
the “ fair rent ” has been determined by the Land 
Commissioners ? — Yes. 

751. Do try to follow me; In the case I am 
putting, the “ fair rent ” has been determined by 
the Land Commissioners. I am not proposing 
that anybody should go back upon that? — But 
■“fair rent” is not value — it is not necessarily 
value at all. 

752. Of course, it is not. I am sorry you are 
at cross purposes with me, but I do not think you 
quite appreciate Sir John Barton’s proposal. As 
I understand, the “ fair rent ” has been fixed in 
a vast number of cases in Ireland, and it is only 
in those cases that we are confronted with a diffi- 
culty at all. Where there is no question of a 
judicial rent, you can get at the value in the 
same manner as you do in Scotland and Ireland. 
Where you are confronted with a difficulty is 
where there is a judicial rent? — There are other 
difficulties in the other cases, too. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

753. There is no uniform standard. You 
would have one town land paying on one basis 
and another town land on another. Future 
tenants are not within the Act at all — There 
are so many answers really. 

Mr. Macartney. 

754. .Your opinion is that the pink schedule . 
containing all this information as to these various 
values does not cover all the element of value 


Mr. Macartney — continued. 
for taxation purposes ? — It does not, and it has 
been so found by the Fry Commission. I can 
quote from the evidence of Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien, he himself being a Land Commissioner. 
This is a memorandum on this question, which 
was submitted by Mr. Murrough O’Brien to the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation. He com- 
pares the machinery of valuation and the 
machinery of fixing fair rents, even including 
the provisions of the Act of 1896. At pages 194 
to 196 of volume 5 of the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation, Mr. Murrough O’Brien puts on 
one side of the column the principles of a cor- 
rect and uniform valuation, which now obtain 
in England, and on the other side the principles 
of ascertaining fair rent under the Land Acts of 
1881 and 1896, and he sums up the result in this 
way : “ The result is that the values placed on 
farms under Section 1 (l)a of the 1896 Act are 
most uneven ; appeals are multiplied ; the Appeal 
Court on value is a lottery; professional men, 
whether valuers or lawyers, do not know what 
evidence to give, or what points to argue. 
Decisions are given as to value with absolute 
silence as to reasons, and appear to the parties 
and to the public, arbitrary, governed by no 
judicial discretion, and founded on no principle.” 
He also points out there that there are elements 
of value which ought to • be considered in the 
valuation, which are not considered, in fixing 
fair rents. For instance, only agricultural 
values are considered in fixing fair rents — resi- 
dential value is not. 

Chairman. 

1 55. Now I think I have got really at what is 
at the bottom of your mind. Is it your objection 
to Sir J ohn Barton's proposal that I quoted to you 
in answer to Question 69 that a necessary ingre- 
dient of that value is fair rent, and that as there 
is no standard for “fair rent” — no definite 
standard— you will, therefore, not get uniformity 
of valuation if you go on any value of which fair 
value is an ingredient ? — Yes — that it cannot be 
tested, and that it does not include all the values. 

756. I understand that now, but if you object, 
as you seem to do, to having anything to do with 
fair rent in the fixing of value ; I think you must 
suggest some other value. Now what is that? 
— I say that the thing is practically impossible. 

I do not hesitate to say that. I have thought 
over this for two or three years. 

757. Does it really come to this, that you sav 
that valuation of Irish land is impossible? — I 
say it is almost impossible to get a uniform valua- 
tion under the present system of land legislation. 

758. You must take the land legislation of 
Ireland as an accomplished fact, just as you take 
the Irish country and the Irish people? — I do 
not know that it is an accomplished fact. One 
of the great difficulties we have seen is, that even 
of the great difficulties we have seen is, that even 
now there are suggestions that the system of 
fair rents should be abolished. How can it be 
suggested in the face of proposals now in the 
air, that “fair rents” are to be the permanent 
basis of valuation ? 

Mr. Hemphill. 

759. We have, at present, an existing system of 
valuation — I mean, Griffiths’ Valuation. Can 

you 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
you suggest any improvement upon that? — I 
do not say that there are not anomalies in Grif- 
fiths’ Valuation, but I am very confident that, if 
there was to be a re-valuation on the principles 
suggested, the great bulk of the farmers would 
be up in arms against it, because they would say 
it was unfair. Griffiths’ V aluation may be unfair 
— probably it is, as between Ulster and the tillage 
counties and the southern provinces, but I 
doubt very much whether in small taxable areas, 
Griffiths’ Valuation on the who-le — it may be 
below the real value — but I question, on the 
whole, whether it is not as uniform as any new 
valuation would be. 

Chairman. 

760. I quite understand your views. Your 
view is, as you have given us that the difficulties 
are so great that you had really better stick to 
Griffiths’ than do anything else. 'That seems to 
me to be what your evidence comes to? — Well, 
I have been waiting for some solution of these 
difficulties. 

761. At the same time, I understand you to 
state as your own view that Griffiths’ Valuation 
does not represent that actual value of the land ? 
— It may be that, perhaps, it is 20 per cent, below 
the real value, but I say, if that deduction or 
addition should be made over the whole of a 
taxable area it does not do any harm — it only 
affects the rate in the £. 

762. It makes no difference, as long as it is 
uniform in the area itself. But it makes a dif- 
ference in two places: — it makes a difference 
where a taxable area embraces partly the 
country and partly the town, and it also makes 
a certain amount of difference on questions of 
Imperial Taxation, as between Ireland and the 
other kingdom? — Yes. If Griffiths’ was so 
wrong as some people try to make out, I do not 
believe that it would be so constantly used by 
farmers and valuers and everybody else in sales 
and judicial proceedings, i.e., in respect to land. 

763. Shall I fairly summarise your evidence, 
when I say this : You consider that the anomalies 
are so glaring in the case of the valuation of 
houses, that it is clamant for a new valuation ? — 
Yes. 

764. You consider that there would be no 
practical difficulty in getting the yearly letting 
value of houses, and you consider that the 
anomaly of Griffiths’ Valuation is not so glar- 
ing as to call for immediate remedy; and you 
also consider the practical difficulties so in- 
superable that you do not see your way to re- 
commending any change of system even al- 
though Griffiths’ Valuation may not represent 
the actual value of the land ? — Yes ; and would 
it be worth the cost? 

765. Is that a fair summary of what you 
want to tell us? — Yes; but I wish to go back 
to the pink Schedule, because I do not wish 
to leave that point alone. Hot only do I have 
a statement of a Land Commissioner here, but 
on page 30 of the Fry Commission they deal 
with this very point of the pink Schedule [re- 
ferring to answer given by Sir John Barton 
at answer 69]. Pages 30 and 31 of the Pry 
Commission show the imperfection of that 
Schedule, and coupled with that, at pages 18 


Chairman — continued. 

and 19 they show what I before alluded to,, 
that fair rent only covered agricultural value, 
and did not cover the other elements of value, 
which properly should be included. For in- 
stance, in the case of a residence, purely resi- 
dential holdings are excluded from the Land 
Acts altogether — the fair rent provisions ; 
but a holding that is partly residential and 
partly agricultural is included, and a fair rent, 
can be fixed; but, as I understand — if I am. 
wrong I can be corrected — in that case where 
the Commissioners fix a fair rent they only fix. 
the agricultural value, and they do not put 
the value upon the place as a residence ; but that 
should be properly included as value for rateable 
purposes. 

Sir James Haslett. 

766. You mean that if there are 60 acres of 
land and a residence, that the fair rent is put 
upon it as land? — It is put upon the holding. 

767. The whole holding But surely if it is 
valued as land and house suitable for an agri- 
cultural holding — does not the house come into 
it? — Oh, certainly. I am assuming a case 
where a house has a value, and the whole farm 
has a value as a residence, apart from its purely 
agricultural character. The Land Commis- 
sioners would have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Macartney. 

768. You were asked whether, in your 
opinion, the pink Schedule, assuming the cor- 
rectness so far as the value went of all its data, 
included all the elements of value for taxation 
purposes, and you said “no”? — Yes, and I re- 
ferred to what the Fry Commission said. They 
pointed out on page 19 that the element of 
monev-making profit was the element that was. 
considered by the Land Commissioners. 

769. With regard to the anomalies of Urban 
District rating valuation you said if there was 
a re-valuation of the Urban District further 
anomalies might be created, unless there was 
a re-valuation of the land in the immediate 
vicinity? — It is a very difficult question. I 
do not think that it would be found that there 
is a great increase in value in the houses in 
the small Urban Districts, but I confess that 
is a difficulty which I do not quite see the- 
answer to, in the abstract. 

770. Would the increase in the value of taxes 
in the county areas which the Chairman of the 
Cork County Council alluded to, arise from the- 
fact that before the Local Government Act, the- 
Poor Law divisions in rural districts were separ- 
ately rated — I mean to say bore their own 
separate valuations, and, therefore, that where' 
you had a large number of Poor Law divisions in 
which there were no villages the rate was gener- 
ally very low? — Yes, that is so. 

771. Now those Poor Law divisions have to- 
bear the high rate which was originally struck 
in the Poor Law divisions where there were con- 
siderable rural villages of 1,200 or 1,400 inhabi- 
tants ? — Yes, I think, on the whole, there would' 
not be much injustice, for the reason that you 
mentioned, that probably the result has been toi 
place a burden on the agricultural land for the 
support of paupers which did not exist before, 

776. Therefore. 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
and, therefore, if there were an increase in the 
value of the houses in urban districts it would 
probably adjust that, and remedy that injustice. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

772. Do I understand, when you talk of re- 
valuation of houses, that you apply that to towns 
only and villages ? — I suggest that it should be- 
gin with the County Boroughs, and then go on 
probably to the urban districts or towns under 
•special Statutes. Whether it would be worth 
while doing it — I mean a general re- valuation in 
the small villages in Ireland, I really do not 
know. 

773. There are a number of small villages with 
very small wretched houses throughout different 
parts of Ireland. Would it be worth while to 
Iiave a re- valuation of those villages ? — The diffi- 
culty would be this, that in many cases in those 
small villages the occupier is also a farmer to 
•■some extent, and perhaps his farm buildings are 
in the village too, and it would be difficult to re- 
value those houses where they have farm build- 
ings attached without also valuing the land to 
which those buildings are appurtenant. 

774. When you speak of re-valuing houses as 
contra-distinguished from land, you do not mean 
to include in that valuation farm houses all 
-through the country ? — Oh, no — I think it would 
be impossible. 

775. I mean isolated houses? — No, it would 
be impossible to do that, and it would be un- 
just to do that unless you also re-value the land, 
because as to the great majority of the farm 
bouses their principal value is as a residence for 
the farmer, and the buildings and farm buildings 
have no value except as appurtenant to the farm. 

776. Therefore, am I correct in saying that 
the re-valuation of houses which you have 
suggested as thinking advisable, is confined to 
houses in county boroughs, houses in towns of 
some importance under the Land Commissioners 
Acts and villages only? — -Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

777. Urban districts, I understood ? — I include 
unban districts, because they levy their own town 
Tates. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

778. Wouldr you confine the valuation to 
county boroughs and ui'ban districts ? — I think 
■for the present that operation would take five 
years, and I think there ■will be time enough 
to consider it when that time comes. You are 
tolerably acquainted with a good many places 
in Ireland. In your opinion, would the effect of 
•such a re-valuation, as you suggest, be to in- 
crease or diminish the sum total of the value of 
the houses — -taking the aggregate ? — It is obvious 
that a great many houses have escaped valuation, 
and escaped re-valuation under Section 29, and 
the very fact that Sir John Barton has given evi- 
dence that he is obliged, when he re-values 
houses now, to take off something like 23 per 
•cent, from the value, to bring it down to a level 
with Griffiths’ Yaluation, is clear proof that 
there probably would be an increase. 

780. Is it it not the fact that in most of these 


Mr. HemphiU — continued, 
towns in Ireland, instead of being improved, the 
houses are gradually getting worse and worse 
and more dilapidated? — You are, perhaps allud- 
ing to the small towns. 

7811 I am? — I was thinking’ rather of the 
county boroughs. 

782. We will say the urban districts. As a 
rule, are not the houses in these towns let cheaper, 
and diminishing in actual value and pecuniary- 
value every day, compared with the past ; is that 
your experience? — Probably, that is so; but on 
the other hand the value of money has diminished 
— I mean to say, that a pound is worth more now. 
I would not like to say whether one would 
counterbalance the other. Quite apart from 
general increase in value, re-valuation may be 
desirable to prevent anomolies, as between one 
house and another. 

783. I am not finding fault with your sugges- 
tion on that, but I want to see what the practical 
effect would) be of a generajl re-valuation of 
houses, such as you have suggested. Do you 
not, from the condition of things in Ireland 
within your own observation, believe that the re- 
sult would be to have a less aggregate valuation 
than at present exists ? — No, I think it would be 
increased in the county boroughs, and I doubt 
very much whether there would be much in- 
crease in the small towns. 

784. Do not you think it would be diminished 
in the small towns? — I am not sure. Old 
houses have fallen down and the good ones re- 
main. 

785. Perhaps you have not turned your atten- 
tion particularly to that point of view ? — No, I 
have not. 

,786. You know Dublin pretty well ? — Yes. 

787. Do not you know as a fact that in the 
north side of Dublin some of the houses in the 
best streets that some 20 or 25 years ago were 
let at substantial rents, are, many of them, turned 
into tenements now, and many of them are 
vacant and not capable of producing any appre- 
ciable rent ? — Yes, but in those cases, subject to 
correction, I think the valuation has been reduced 
under this Section. 

788. I do not know that there has been very 
much revision ? — I am told that where there is 
reduction in rental the attention of the Commis- 
sioner of Yaluation is called to that and the 
valuation is reduced. 

789. But whether it would increase or diminish 
it, is not the standard prescribed by Griffiths’ 
Yaluation the letting value from year to year ; 
what a house will let at from time to time ; is 
not that, as applied to houses, the fairest of all 
tests ? — Yes. 

790. And if that is the test under the existing 
law, is there anything further required than to 
revise the existing valuations and see whether 
the test is still applicable or not. I am speaking 
of houses now ? — Yes ; under the existing law 
there can be no general valuation. 

791. But there is a revision ? — It can only be 
revised in certain specified cases under the 
twenty-ninth Section. 

792. Surely it can be revised in this way : If 
the value of my house is diminished, I can have 
the valuation revised under the existing law ? — 
I believe that is the practice, but if the value of 

the 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
the house increases it cannot be raised unless 
you make a structural alteration. There may be 
two . houses next each other— No. 1 and No. 2. 
If No. 1 builds out a window he lets in imme- 
diately the Commissioner of Valuation, who puts 
up his valuation. 

Chairman. 

793. In other words, you do not object to the 
standard of valuation ? — Not at all. 

794. But you object to the machinery ? — It is 
not wide enough. It did contemplate a general 
valuation, but it did not provide for the cost, and 
it has never done. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

795. This is an instance that has happened in 
my own country: I made an addition to my 
house; my house was valued at 110Z. as the 
Poor Law Valuation of it. I made a structural 
addition to the house, and next year I found 
that 51. had been added to the 1101. I knew 
nothing about it and I did not complain about 
it, I thought it reasonable enough, but my 
neighbour’s house was reduced by 51., while 
mine was raised. If that can be done in one 
case, why cannot it be done wherever there is 
inequality or injustice ? That actually occurred ? 
— Because in the case you mentioned, if there 
had been no structural alteration, there would 
have been no power . to re-value the house, 
although its value had gone up, owing to the 
increased value of the site, or for any other 
reason, although its increased value had gone 
up 50 per cent. 

796. The sole object of a general valuation 
would be to enable the change in cricumstances 
to be taken into account ? — And to prevent 
anoma ies and to include, for instance, licensed 
houses, now, which are not valued at all. 

797. That stands on a particular basis? — I 
should also like to add — to cover a great many 
properties which are now exempted from 
taxation in Ireland, of which Sir John Barton 
has given you a list. 

798. What would the advantage to the public 
be from such a re-valuation, because if a given 
sum of money is to be raised it comes to the 
same thing whether each house in a district is 
valued at a higher or a lower rate — the money 
must be raised. If tne valuation of the whole 
district is reduced the rate will have to be 
higher. Is not that so ?— Yes. 

799. Therefore what advantage would accrue 
from having a general re-valuation of houses in 
those county boroughs and large towns that you 
have mentioned ? — Because comparing one 
house with another they are practically not now 
valued on the same basis — there is no uniformity 
under the present system, and many houses 
practically escape valuation altogether. 

800. If any individual ratepayer is himself 
aggrieved at present by the valuation of his 
house can he not have it revised ? — No, he can- 
not. If the rental value of a house is increased, 
and more rent is obtained for the house and 
there is no structual alteration, as I under- 
stand it, there is no power in the neighbouring 
owner of property to go to the Commissioner 
and say, that house ought to be raised, and the 


Mr. Hemphill — continued. 
Commissioner, of Valuation cannot raise the 
valuation. 

801. Surely the mere raising of rent, which 
• may be a purely temporary thing, would not be 

made a basis of a constant valuation which if' 
once made is to remain for ever ? — I think the 
actual rent paid is the real test where it is the 
rack rent. It is perfectly well known that, (you 
have alluded to. the north side of Dublin), on the 
south side of Dublin the rateable value on the 
books does not on the whole represent the actual 
value as proved by the actual rent also. 

802. Applying that test, is it not the fact that 
in most of the cases in Dublin, of the good 
houses, fines have been paid ; how would you 
deal with those fines ?— I should take a per- 
centage on the fine paid to cover interest and 
sinking fund for the period during which the 
lease ran. 

803. And at whose expense would this general 
re -valuation of the county boroughs ana towns 
be made, according to your view^ ? — I certainly 
think it ought to be done at the expense of the 
Imperial Exchequer, certainly it ought to be 
done (if it is the basis of Imperial taxation), and 
if it is to be done, as I strongly support, by a 
central authority under the control of the 
Government. 

804.. You are not in favour of a general re- 
valuation, as I understand, of agricultural land ? 
— For some of the reasons I have given; I halve 
a great many more. 

805. You have given reasons, but the general 
result of your opinion is against it, as I under- 
stand ? — Yes, theoretically I should be in favour 
of it; but in practice I think it is either im- 
possible or not worth the cost and the trouble. 

806. Could it be done, in fact, without the 
greatest injustice now to tenants, having regard 
so the fact that the tenant has to pay the whole 
Poor Rate and County Rate on agricultural 
holdings under the Local Government Act ? — 
There is a point about that, that the Poor Rate 
now falls .upon the occupier, whereas it was pre- 
viously divided as. between owner and occupier 
and there were adjustments made under the Act 
of 1898. — the.Loeal Government Act — by which, 
m consideration of the liability to pay half the 
Poor Rate being taken from the landlord and put 
upon the tenant, the rent was reduced so much, 
but that was based upon Griffiths’ valuation. If 
you alter that you completely upset the whole 
adjustment under the Local Government Act as 
between landlord and tenant. 

. .807. And would not that eventuate in being an 
injustice to the tenant ; a pecuniary injustice ? — 
It might, or might, not. It would depend upon 
whether his valuation was put up or put down, 
but certainly it would alter the whole basis of 
adjustment. 

. 808. Well, you know the theory of re-valua- 
tion is that it would put up the general valuation 
of Ireland ?— I can really give no opinion upon 
that. It might put up the grazing lands, and, 
perhaps, put down the tillage lands. 

. 809. The result in the end would be an 
increased valuation ? — Well, I could not give any 
opinion. I would not like to give any opinion 
upon that. If income tax depends upon the 
valuation 
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valuation, there may be a new national grievance 
if there is. to be a new re- valuation. I could 
give no opinion. 

S 10. Take, now, a case of an ordinary farm — 
we will say with the buildings valued at 102 and 
the agricultural land at 902. Under the existing 
law the occupying tenant has to pay the whole 
of the poundage on the 902. Is not that so ?— 
Yes. 

811. Of course, if you raise that valuation he 
wdl have to pay still the rate on the raised 
poundage ?— That would not matter, of course, 
if the valuation was proportionately increased in 
the whole taxable area. It would onlv affect the 
rate in the pound. His valuation would go up 
but the rate in the pound would be less and 
therefore it would not matter to him. 

812. As far as the County rates and so forth 
are concerned ? — Yes. 

■ P ur P ose °f Imperial taxation 

it would make a very serious difference ?— Not 
to the tenant farmer, generally. 

814. Why not ?— Because, as a rule, he does 
not pay Income Tax at all— under the ex- 
emption clauses. 

815. If his farm was such as not to be -within 
the exemption clauses ?— But there are very few. 
The amount of Income Tax paid under Schedule 
B. in Ireland is something quite trifling. It is 
nearly all paid upon land in the occupation of 
owners, As a matter of practice, I believe, the 
tenant farmer under 4802. valuation, does not 
pay at all. I do not think he is asked to pay. 

816. What would be the equivalent advantage 
to the State of the enormous expense which a 
general re- valuation of Ireland would necessarily 
involve ? — I do not think that it is primarily a 
State question at all. I think it is a question of 
the incidence of local taxation mainly. I say 
if it is to be made the basis of Income Tax — and 
I think I do foresee, as I say, an increase of 
valuation in the county boroughs, and we know 
from what happened at Belfast that it would 
probably be so— there was a very large increase 
at Belfast owing to the re-valuation there, and 
they were very indignant on being called upon 
upon to pay increased Income Tax— I say if it 
is to \be made a basis of increased payment for 
Income Tax, this new valuation ought to be 
paid for by the State, which gets the benefit 
of it. The re-valuation of tenanted land might 
of course seriously affect the amount of Income 
Tax paid, under Schedule A, by the owners, 
where the valuation is now below the rent. 

817. It would be a very heavy burden on the 
local taxation? — A tremendous burden. Grif- 
fiths’ valuation cost 325,0002. 

818. Is there any reason to suppose that this 
wll cost less ? — Probably a great deal more. 
You will probably have to pay a great deal 
more for the services of valuers. 

Mr. M’Cann. 

819- Do I understand that you object that 
the judicial rent should be made a basis of 
taxation ? — I do not think they are properly the 
basis of value. 


Mr. M’Cann — continued, 
opinions about -t value " ; I have myself ; is not- 
koo fairest test the judicial rent being fixed? — • 
What “value ” ? It is not competitive value. 

821. I know; we know what the competitive 

value of land is in Ireland, to get hold of land 
they give enormous prices beyond its intrinsic 
value? — The difficulty is to get uniformity. If 
you allow a competitive value to obtain in towns, 
and you allow a competitive value to obtain in 
all cases of land excluded from the Lands Act, 
of which there are very large numbers indeed, * 
there will not then be uniformity as between 
the value ascertained by a principle of com- 
petition and a value ascertained by a principle 
of fair rent. r 

822. We cannot help that ? — The question is 
whether, if you do not get that uniformity, it- is 
worth while contemplating a new valuation. 

823. You do not object to the judicial rent 
being the basis of taxation ? — I do not object to 
the judicial rent being the basis of value as 
betwen the landlord ana tenant. 

Mr. Hemphill .] Do you mean the general re- 
valuation or merely the valuation of those par- 
ticular farms on which the rent has been fixed. 

Mr. M’Cann.] It is the particular fa rms on 
which the rent has been fixed. It is in my 
opinion the fairest test of value there is. 

Chairman.] The witness, has said that he 
would never accept the “fair rent” as the 
proper basis for taxation upon value. 

Witness.] No, it could never be tested. If 
you have a principle of valuation you must have 
a definite principle which can be tested. I also 
wish to read out the number of exceptions to 
the Land Acts : Grazing Farms, Town Parks, 
Residential Holdings, Home Farms, Future 
Tenancies,' cases where there has been obvious 
deterioration by the tenant, and therefore, are 
excluded equitably from going into the 
Court, and where improvements have been 
made by the landlord. In addition to that there 
are a large number of cases of land held by 
owners and cases of land sold under the Land 
Purchase Acts by landlords to the tenants. 

Mr. M’Cann. 

823* I am quite aware of that, but where the 
tenants can come in and get judicial rents fixed, 
they are the people to be taken into consider- 
ation, and my own opinion is that the judicial 
rent is the fairest test of value for taxable pur- 
poses ?— That does not cover it. What must be 
taxed is the whole value, and of course “fair- 
rent ” does not include the occupation interest at 
all. Sir John Barton proposes to remedy that 
by a percentage upon the tenant right, but I 
point out that the sales of tenant right are 
comparatively few, that there are most un- : 
accountable differences in the price given, as 
the Committee know, under precisely similar 
circumstances, and I doubt very much, therefore, 
whether any system of percentages on tenant 
right would ever produce a fair result. 

Sir John Colomb. 


820. It must be a basis of value: it is the 
rent fixed between the landlord and tenant, the 
fair' rent; some persons have very curious 
0.25. 


824. Is there not another objection ; take the 
case of purchasing occupiers; that if you took 
their rent value that the effect of taking the fair 
P rental 
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Sir John Colornb — continued, 
rental value all over agricultural Ireland would 
be this, that the purchasing occupier would have 
fixed a value, hut those subject to the Land 
Court, would not ? — You allude to the case where 
the tenant has purchased under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts ? 

825. Yes? — I do not know how you would 
test the value in that case at all, and, of course, 
the rent he pays includes a sinking fund. 

826. The other question is this : Sir. J ohn 
Barton says there is a concensus of opinion in 
Ireland tnat a re- valuation of the country for 
rate purposes is desirable. Do you agree with 
that ? — I confess I have found no evidence of it 
whatever. If the valuation was above the 
judicial rent, the whole body of farmers in 
Ireland would be in arms, — it might be made a 
ground for increase of rent. If it was below they 
would agitate to have the rent on the reduced 
valuation. 

827. Do you agree that there is a general 
concensus of opinion in Ireland at this moment 
that a re- valuation is desirable?— I think the 
great majority of the public bodies have not 
even considered the question at all. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

-828. There is not ? — I do not think so. 

Sir John Colornb. 

829. You have considerable detailed know- 
ledge about railways ; Sir John Barton tells us 
that “ railways have remained at the same value 
in Ireland in some places for the last 30 or 40 
years though the receipts have' perhaps more 
than doubled in that time ; but in the last few 
years I must say that has been rectified to a 
very large extent by the rating authorities ” ; do 
you agree with that general statement ? — Not 
the first part, as to the big railways. The Great 
Northern Railway and the Great Southern have 
both been re-valued within a short period. 

830. Have you any observation to make with 
regard to that? — I do not wish to speak 
officially upon railways. I daresay you will 
hear other witnesses. I only wish to make this 
observation, and it is supplementing what I said 
about re-valuation in towns. Whereas when 
houses are re-valued under the existing system, 
a percentage of about 23 per cent, on an average 
is taken off to reduce them to the low level of 
■Griffiths’ valuation, where railways have been 
re-valued, I believe that has not been so, and 
therefore whether the principle of valuing rail- 
ways is right or wrong, there is not yet 
uniformity as between tne valuation of rail- 
ways and the existing valuation of towns, and 
it works an injustice in this way. Unques- 
tionably the railways havo greatly improved 
many towns and so you have an increase in the 
rateable value in a town due to the railway, and 
yet the houses in that town are reduced by their 
23 per cent, and the railways remain at the full 
rateable value. 

Chairman. 

831. There would be no reduction of that 
23 per cent, under the re- valuation in Belfast, 


Chai/rman — continued. 

that is to say under the County Borough 
re -valuation ? — !No, if the County Boroughs and 
the towns were re-valued, then the rate in the 
pound, presumably, if the valuation went up, 
the rate in the pound would be reduced and then 
there would be no objection on that score to 
the railways remaining at their existing figure. 
I say there is a different principle applied to the 
re-valuation of a railway at this moment, and 
that has gone on for a long time, and, moreover, 
the high poundages are generally in those town 
districts, so that it pays a high poundage on a 
full valuation. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

832. It comes to very much the same 
thing ? — No, because the valuation of the houses 
in the town are, on an average, reduced 23 per 
cent. I do not think I need say anything about 
the importance of having a central authority to 
value railways. 

Mr. M’Cann. 

833. Do you think the railways improve all 
the towns chey serve? — They have improved 
many, I think. 

Sir James Haslett. 

834. Taking it generally, you would advocate 
a re- valuation in the county boroughs ? — Yes. 

835. And you say you think a proper basis for 
valuation is letting value ? — Yes. 

836. Would you take anything from that for 
keep or would you abolish entirely the portion of 
the clause of the Valuation Act, 1852, that gives 
the percentage for upkeep ? — The clause in the 
Valuation Act, 1852, is practically the same (I 
mean the net annual value) ; the same as in 
England. 

837. Let me understand. That is a very im- 
portant matter. How do you propose to arrive 
at the net annual value. Suppose the rent is 
60 1. a year, or 50 1. a year, what do you 
say would be the net value of that ?— 
Probably that would vary in different proper- 
ties. I think you must leave that to the dis- 
cretion of the valuer within certain limits. It 
is obvious that, in the case of tenement pro- 
perty within the City of Dublin, you must 
make a much larger deduction for repairs and 
cost of collection than you would in a good 
house in a residential square ; the rent is the 
case of the tenement house might be consider- 
ably over the value. 

Chairman. 

838. That is a difficulty, in the application, 
not in principle. As I understand what you 
mean by letting value is, you mean that the 
rack rent is the proper basis upon which to 
start as the gross value. Then, when you come 
to deductions, those are prescribed, or are not 
prescribed, by the Statute, and in the appli- 
cation to particular property you must leave 
it to the individual judgment? — You must 
leave that within certain limits to the discre- 
ton of the valuer. 
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Tuesday, 4dh November 1902 . 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Clancy. 

Sir John Colomb. 
Mr. Goulding. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir James Haslett. 
Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Lough. 

Mr. M'Cann. 


The LORD ADVOCATE in the Chair. 


Sir John G. Barton, c.b., re- 
Mr. Clancy. 

839. I wish to ask you a few questions upon 
your direct examination. You were asked this 
question by the Lord Advocate, to which you 
assented: "When the valuer is occupied with 
a certain field which is capable of growing a 
certain crop he is directed to value, not upon the 
assumption that that crop will fetch the price of 
the dav at which he is valuing, but that it will 
fetch the price which is shown in this schedule ?” 
— That was the basis on which the valuation 
made by Griffiths was made. 

840. It may be of importance, I think; are 
you prepared to say that that was the practice ? — 
No; I can hardly give an opinion on what 
happened 30 or 40 years ago ; before I came into 
the office ; but it was the intention of the Act. 

841. If the statement remained as it is in this 
evidence now, every one would assume, I think, 
that the law was carried out? — Yes. May I ask 
the number of the question you are quoting ? 

842. Questions 9 and 10. Mv suggestion is — 
(and I would like to know whether or not you 
agree with it) — that instead of acting in accord- 
ance with the direction of the Act, the valua- 
tion was raised according to prices as they rose ; 
and so much was this the case that Sir Richard 
Griffith himself proposed to add a certain per- 
centage to the valuation of the counties that were 
first valued in order to make the valuation re- 
latively equal to that of the other counties? — 

I can only express an opinion as the valuation 
was not carried out under myself. I think you are 
correct. When the valuation commenced, Ireland 
was in a very depressed condition, and these prices, 
which were the then prices of produce, were acted 
on at the beginning of the valuation but as 
things improved and prices went up I think it 
more or less influenced the valuers. 

843. So that in point of fact, from that point 
of view, the valuation of land would not be low 
at all? — .-In the South it is veiy low; in the 
North it is not so low. 

844. Because a great part of Ireland was 
valued when the prices were high. — Yes. 

845. Therefore, now\ that prices have, fallen 
the valuation of that land must be higher than it 

0.25. 


■called ; and further Examined 

Mr. Clancy — continued. 

ought to- be? — Well, I cannot say as to that. 
How far the valuers were influenced by the sur- 
rounding circumstances it would not be safe to 
base an opinion upon. 

846. You say, in answer to Question 15, that 
your duty is confined to re- valuing the lists sent 
to you by the rating authorities ? — That is so. 

• 847. I do not think that was the case until re- 
cently ? — That is the law ; whether it was acted 
upon in a more liberal way or not I do not know. 

848. Do you recollect the case of Switzer? — 
Yes. 

849. Did not that decide that you were wrong 
in taking the initiative yourself? — Well, I do 
not think I would put it exactly in that way. 
What happened in Switzer’s case was this : 
Switzer’s shop is a very large one (it is a shop 
something like Whiteley’s — that class of shop) ; 
only four numbers of the seven numbers that 
comprised the shop were put on the lists that 
were sent to me. I did not see that it was 
possible to divide those four numbers from the 
other three, and, therefore, I valued the whole- 
shop. The Courts decided that I should have- 
only valued the part of the shop comprised in- 
the four numbers. 

850. Does not that really come to what I 
said — that you took the initiative yourself ; and 
what I ask you is: Did that often occur pre- 
vious to that case ? — I cannot tell you. 

851. Is it abandoned now? — In a si mil ar- 
case I would, of course, follow the decision of 
the Court. 

852. Will you after that decision take the 
initiative yourself in revising? — Certainly not. 

853-4. You have taken credit to yourself (per- 
haps not unjustly) that there were very few ap- 
peals? — Yes ; I stated the fact. 

855. Do you think that that corresponds to 
the sense of satisfaction in the cases in which 
you have^ exercised your power of revising the 
valuation? — That is a question which you could 
give as good an opinion upon as I ; I could only 
give an opinion. 

856. Would the fewness of the appeals be 
accounted for by the fact that no express no- 

F ^ tice- 
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tice is served upon the person affected? — In 
a few cases, I think, it may. The reason I say 
that is that when a person finds out that his 
valuation has been raised, and he was not aware 
of it before, and had not, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity of appealing, he does write to the rating 
authorities (and they forward the letter to me) 
complaining of the result, and saying that if he 
had had an opportunity of appealing he would 
have appealed. A certain number of those 
oases occur each year. In every case I write 
to the person and say that if he will put the 
case on the lists next year himself I will re- 
deal with it, so as to give him an opportunity 
•of appealing next year’. 

857. Meanwhile, he has to pay the higher 
rates? — For one year — yes. 

858. And do not you think it would be right 
that every person affected in this way with a 
liability for pecuniary payments, which, per- 
haps, he need not make eventually, should, like 
all other persons similarly affected, get express 
notice of the obligation imposed upon him ? — 
Yes. 

859. What sort of notice is given at present? 
— The notice that is given is this: When I 
send the list in to the rating authorities on the 
1st March (that is the date fixed by Act of Par- 
liament as the date they are all to be sent in), 
the rating authorities are obliged, under the 
Valuation Acts, to give public notice by post- 
ing a notice on police barracks, places of wor- 
ship, and (I think) Courthouses, to say that 
the lists have been received and that they are 
open for public inspection for (I think it is) 
15 days, and anyone aggrieved then they can go 
and appeal. I think it would be advisable that, in 
addition to that, a notice should be sent to each 
person by the rating authorities. 

860. The present practice, I think, you will 
admit, undoubtedly leaves many men without 
knowledge of the fact that tiieir valuation has 
been increased? — It leaves a proportion; I do 
not think I would say “ very many/ 5 because 
when a valuation is made by me it means that my 
reviser goes to the farm or to the house and he 
sees the people who are in occupation ; they, of 
course, ask him what he has come for ; he makes 
measurements there, and they naturally know 
that they are going to be revalued, and, as a 
rule, they go to the offices of the County Council 
and see what chanere has been made ; but there 
are some cases in which they do not. 

861. At all events there are some? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

862. You propose, I suppose, that the notice 
should only be sent to the peonle that are altered ? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Clancy. 

863. You are an advocate of the general re- 
valuation of Ireland'? — I am. 

864. And I think you have stated that most 
people ifi Ireland are in favour of that change ? 
— I think the general feeling is in favour of it. 
I have never heard anyone express anything else! 

865. Will vou kindly give us the grounds for 
that opinion? — Do you mean the grounds on 


Mr. Clancy — continued. 

which they ask for re-valuation or the grounds on 
which I think it? 

866. On which you think that they do ? — W ell, 
general conversation with people all over the 
country, and people who have come to me, and 
that I come in contact with in making re-valua- 
tions ; they all complain that the present valua- 
tion is most unequal, and that everyone who is 
valued recently is paying more than his full 
share of the rates, because of the old valuations 
being unaltered and paying less. 

867. Is not that complaint chiefly made with 
reference to the towns? — Yes, chiefly in regard 
to the towns — not altogether, but chiefly. 

868. Chiefly?— Yes. 

869. Can you now say whether or not any pub- 
lic expressions of opinion to the effect you have 
mentioned have been given by public bodies, re- 
presentative, or other? — Applications for re- 
vision have been made, I think. 

870. That is a different thing? — For re-valua- 
tion. 

871. I was asking you about your own opinion 
— that opinion in Ireland is in favour of a general 
re- valuation of Ireland? — Yes. 

872. I ask you, has any public body, to your 
knowledge, ever asked for such a thing ? — Public 
bodies have asked for re-valuation of the par- 
ticular districts that they are interested in. 

873. But none of them, as I understand, has 
asked to have a general re-valuation of Ireland ? 
— I do not recollect any expression of that kind. 
I know that Grand Juries have asked for a re- 
valuation of counties, and that County Councils 
have asked for a re-valuation of boroughs, but 
I, do not know that anyone has asked for a general 
re-valuation of Ireland. 

874. And with reference to the County Coun- 
cils that asked for re-valuation of their counties, 
I presume you are referring to Dublin and Bel- 
fast ? — And Derry. 

875. Simply boroughs? — I think there were 
several Grand Juries petitioned the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in favour of re-valuation of the counties. 

876. "Would I be wrong in saying that, if the 
inequalities that exist in the great or large towns 
were removed, the most urgent part of the case — 
or the urgent need of the case — for re-valuation 
would disappear? — The most urgent, but not 
altogether. 

877. The greater part? — The most urgent — 
yes. 

878. And the greatest part? — I should not 
like, to say that. 

879. The greater part of the case for re-valua- 
tion would disappear ? — A certain portion of it — 
yes. 

880. Will you tell us what is the difficulty 
under the present law of removing those inequali- 
ties. You know the district of Gloucester Street, 
do not you ? — Gloucester Street ? 

881. Gloucester Street — I am just taking an 
example? — Yes. 

882. That was formerly a good neighbourhood, 
but has now gone down, and become a series of 
tenement houses ?— Yes. 

883. On the other hand, do you know the dis- 
trict of Donnybrook ? — Yes. 

884. Do vou know Morehampton Road there ? 
—Yes. 

885. That 
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385. That is a fashionable neighbourhood ? — 
Yes. 

886. Is there any difficulty in adjusting the 
valuations of those two without any change in 
the law? — Not any difficulty in adjusting the 
valuations of particular houses in the two, but 
there is a difficulty in adjusting the valuations 
..of the whole rating areas. 

887. I know ; but if you take all the houses 
-one after another, you will eventually get into the 
..area ? — You will ; and then you will have made a 
re-valuation. 

888. You will have made a re-valuation ; and 
-you can do that under the present law? — Well, 

I am not a sufficient lawyer to say that, 

889. Oh, I think you know a good deal of the 
law relating to this matter ; and have not you 
noted upon that principle in Dublin ? — Oh, no. 

890. No? — Oh, no. I have not made a re- 
valuation of any part of Dublin. 

891. But you think you could ? — I think a re- 
valuation could be made of Dublin, certainly. 

892. And have not you done so in Belfast? — 
I have made a re- valuation in Belfast ; it is not 
•completed, but it is in progress. 

893. And without any change of the law. You 
1 have made some very important suggestions as to 
the principles upon which valuations of land and 
buildings are to be henceforward conducted ? — 
'.Suggested — yes. 

894. I think you have taken what you call 
letting value as the principle of valuation? — 
Yes. 

895. Now, what do you mean by “letting 
value ” ? — I mean the value that the premises 
will bring, one year with another, in the market, 
the occupier in existence being taken as one of 
those who is a bidder for it, the tenant doing the 
repairs and paying the taxes. 

896. But you must assume the letting value? 
— Yes. 

897. And land in Ireland, considering that 
rents are fixed by Statute, has no actual letting 
value? — I do not quite understand your ques- 
tion. 

898. Rents in Ireland of agricultural land 
being fixed by the Court, I say land has no actual 
letting value? — Surely, if that land is in the 
landlord’s hands it has a letting value. 

899. I think you will admit that what I am 

• saying is correct — that there is no actual letting 
value ; you must make an- estimate ; and I want 
to know, there being no rents 

Chairman.'] I think, Mr. Clancy, if Imay say so 
for a moment, what Sir John does not wish to say 
is this — he does not wish to tie himself down to 
making an admission to you that there is no actual 
letting value, because that is rather a philoso- 
phical expression. Of course, he would admit to 
you in one moment that in the case of land (which 
is under the Land Courts) there is no test afforded 
by open competition. 

Witness.] That is so. 

Mr. Clancy. 

900-1. That is what I meant. That, therefore, 
leaves open the fact that you have to make an 
-estimate upon certain assumptions ? — Yes. 

902. Will you tell us now the assumptions 


Mr. Clancy — continued. 

upon which you would estimate the letting value ? 
— Just on this point, I think, perhaps I had better 
hand in those documents that on my last examina- 
tion I was asked for. ( The documents were handed 
in Vide Appendix.) 

903. This is the “pink schedule”? — I was 
asked to provide the pink schedule. What I 
did was inis: I asked the Land Commission 
to fill me up four from each province (that is 16) 
of these pink schedules; they are filled up 
from individual specimen cases. The only 
thing that is left out is the name, so that- they 
are not to be identified. I would hand these 
round ; and that would perhaps explain the 
point you are getting at now. 

904. You need not hand them to me? — The 
Chairman, I think, wanted to see them. 

905. I think you are taking the letting value 
to be the gross value set down in this pink 
schedule ? — Yes. 

906. And do you think that would be fair? 
— I think it would on the whole. 

907. Do you think it would be reliable? — 
It is accepted by the Government as reliable. 
It is the rent as fixed by the Government. 

908. I do not understand that? — This gross 
value, is that rent? 

909. It is a figure arrived at by three gen- 
tlemen acting judicially as a Court? — Yes. 

910. That is what you mean? — -Yes. 

911. Now you know that these land cases are 
not all heard at the same time in a district? 
—No. 

912. Do you know that in some cases these 
rents are made at intervals of years? — Yes. 

913. And that they are made by different per- 
sons ? — Yes. 

914. Different sets of Commissioners ? — Yes. 

915. And under different circumstances? — I 
do not know as to “ different circumstances.” 

916. You know if there is a lapse of time, 
if there is an interval of years, between the 
fixing of the rents in one part of the district 
and the fixing of rents in another part of the 
district there must be a change of circum- 
stances? — There may be. 

917. Then do you say that this figure, which 
you take as a fair ana reliable test of letting 
value, a figure which is not made by the same 
persons, not made at the same times, and made 
under different circumstances, is a fair test? 
Iiow can that be fair? — Any valuation must 
be subject to exactly the same conditions. You 
cannot say the whole of Ireland would be valued 
by one man in one year. 

918. Do you think the Land Commissioners, 
who are not guided by such statutory direc- 
tions as those which you now give to the valuers 
from your office, would act in the same way 
as you do ? — That I cannot express an opinion 
about. 

919. You know there is a very wide discre- 
tion given to the Commissioners who adminis- 
ter the Land Acts ? — I have heard that — yes. 

920. And you are bound down by statute to 
certain principles? — Are not they bound down 
by statute to principles too? 

921. They are not bound down, are they, to 
figures? — I do not think I am bound down in 
making a re-valuation more than they are. 

922. 'Will 
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922. Will you say liow — in valuing land?— 
I think the general principles on which land 
is to he valued (the letting value) are fixed 
both in the case of the Land Commission and 
in the case of the valuations. 

923. Let me give you one illustration, where 
I think you will see you are not quite correct: 
Tou are bound, at least your predecessor was, 
when he was making a valuation of land, by 
a scale of prices ? — Yes. 

924. There is no such scale in the Court of 
the Land Commissioners? — No. 

925. Therefore, you see that they are really 
more bound than you are ; and would you then 
say that land valued by men taking varying 
views — not hound in this strict way — and 
valuing at different intervals of time would 
really be a reliable test of letting value? — 
When you asked me the former question, I 
thought it referred to a re-valuation made on 
the principles I have laid down. I quite agree 
with you that Sir Richard Griffith’s valuers 
were more bound (because they had a scale of 
prices) than the Land Commissioners. 

926. Though you now take the gross letting 
value as found by the pink schedule of the 
Land Commissioners as a test of letting value, 
I do not think that was your opinion always? 
— Not quite. 

927. You were examined, I think, before the 
Financial Relations Commission? — I was. 

928. And you took there, I think, a different 
estimate? — I took a more extended test. 

929. A m I right in saying that you took the 
rents actually fixed by the Land Commission 
with a percentage addition on the selling value 
of the farms? — Yes. 

930. That is a totally different estimate? — 
It is a more extended one. 

931. I do not understand that? — That is to 
say that what I then proposed included what 
I now propose, with something additional. 


932. You do not mean to say that the rent 
fixed is the same as the gross value? — The gross 
value is the rent fixed, plus the interest on the 
tenant’s improvements. 

933. I think what you said in your second 
last answer was that what you propose now 
is the same as what you proposed then, except 
that you proposed to add in the former case a 
percentage on the selling value of the farms? 

At that time I proposed to add, in addition 
to the interest on the tenant’s improvement, a 
something for what is called “ tenaut right ” in 
Ireland. 

934. And you consider that taking gross 
value is the same thing ? — No, I do not. 

935. Then you do not propose, of course, the 
same? — I have altered my views slightly in 
regard to that subject; I will give. you the rea- 
sons if you like. 

936. Now supposing that you take the gross 
value— or if the gross value was taken as a 
test— I suppose you would take a farm, and 
the same price per acre would be put upon all 
the remaining farms, as the Land Commis- 

1ST dol “ ? - A > as I could do so. 

93T. men the valuer, tlierdore, would 
come to the remaining farms he would have 
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to go round them all? — He would have to go. 
round every farm. 

938. Instead of valuing one farm you would 
have to go to every farm in the district? — In, 
any case we have to do that. 

939. TJnder Griffith’s valuation? — No; 
under the valuation I propose in every case- 
we have to go round to every farm. 

940. I am contrasting your proposed system, 
with Griffith’s system? — Yes. 

941. I suggest to you that you would have- 
to take twice as large a staff or occupy twice 
as long a time? — That is not my opinion. 

942. I am just putting this case to you: 
You take the gross value figure on a particular 
farm ? — Yes. 

943. Then you would have to go round, not 
that farm, alone, but every farm in the district 
and find out what class of land it was and what 
figure was put upon it? — If I were making a t 
re-valuation of Ireland without this pink 

schedule I would have to go to every farm I 

would have to correct the boundaries of every 
farm, and would have to value every field on- 
every farm. 

944. How long do you think that would take? 
— It took Sir Richard Griffith over 30 years. 

945. And how long do you think it would 
take you? — It entirely depends upon the staff' 
that I could get together. 

946. With your present staff? — If the an- 
nual revision Avas given up for a certain number 
of years (and I do not think that is feasible), it 
would take my present staff about 10 years to 
do it. 

947. Is that a much larger staff than Sir 
Richard Griffith had ; it must be P— Oh, no, I do - 
not think it is ; but Sir Richard Griffith carried 
on an annual revision at the same time that he 
carried on the valuation. 

948. Would you dispense with the annual re- 
vision?— No, I would not. 

949. It would go on simultaneously? — It- 
Avould have to go on; therefore, I would have to 
get a staff outside my present staff. 

950. You would have to double— and treble— 
your staff ? — I would ha\-e to double my staff at 
least. 

951. When do you expect then Amur valuation 
would come into operation ?— Wel'l, presuming I 
was able to get the staff together, and that I was 
able to start the work with a trained staff, I 
S S t 7 We could do in teu years. 

952. Just- a word or tivo more about letting 
values : You now would discard a scale of prices 
as a thing of the past ; you would not have a scale 
o± prices m your new system ?— No, I would not ; 
no. 


i " ut \ aiter all > d °es it not strike you that 
a scale of prices is in the contemplation of every- 
body when they talk of the value of land in Ire- 
land. You are aware, of course, that the land- 
lords say that the fall in prices does not at all 
jus i±y the reductions that have been made in 
ren s , on the other hand, I am sure you have • 
o en heard it said by the tenants, or on their be- 
nau tnat the prices are so low that the rents 
° U qK ^ be Stl11 furtller reduced ?— Yes. 
n +i ' x° es that show to your mind that 

both parties m Ireland really have at the back 

of 
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Mr. Clancy — continued. 

of their minds in the matter a scale of prices ? — 
I have no doubt a scale of prices always influences 
the value of land. 

955. But you would not have one yourself ? — 
-Oh, yes, you must have in your mind a scale of 
prices ; you must form the valuation upon that ; 
but what I say is this — that instead of taking as 

• the basis of all the valuations a scale of prices, I 
would take the Government valuation, as already 
fixed, as my basis. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

956. There is no “Government valuation.” 
.already fixed — that is a mistake? — I beg your 
pardon — I should have said, the fair rent. 

Mr. Clancy. 

957. You are talking of the Land Commis- 
sioners’ rent ? — Yes, the “ fair rent ” ; I should 
have said the “ fair rent.” 

958. Of course, you are aware that, in theory 
at all events, the Land Commission is not a 
Department of the Government? — That I cannot 
express any opinion upon. 

959. They are supposed to act independently 

■ and not as part of the Executive; they are a 
Court acting judicially ? — That is so. 

960. Now I want to ask you a few questions 
- about some particular points. One of your tests of 

the letting value of land would be the cost of con- 
struction of the farmer’s buildings — I think you 
have mentioned something like 3 per cent, on 
the cost of construction of the farmer’s buildings 
as the right letting value of those buildings ? — I 
do not think you can take any fixed percentage ; 
it depends entirely upon the farm, and whether 
the buildings are suitable for the farm. Some 

• of the houses occupied by farmers in Ireland are 
mansions ; the valuation that we put upon those 
mansions is, I suppose, about a quarter per cent. 

961. Am I wrong in thinking that you did, in 
some former evidence you gave, lay down that 
3 per cent, on the cost of construction of the far- 
mer’s buildings would indicate the letting value 
of those buildings ? — I think that is fair — that 
where a farmer builds a house on the farm, or 
where there are houses on the farm suitable for 
the farm, 3 per cent, would be about a fair per- 
centage to arrive at for the letting value of that 
house. 

962. That would apply to all the buildings in 
the same district? — Presuming that they were all 
suitable for the farms. 

963. It would apply to a district which in- 
cluded a Union, which included a remote moun- 
tainous district and land near a town? — Yes. 

964. Do you think it would be fair to value 
the farmer’s buildings in a remote mountainous 

■ district on the same scale as a farmer’s buildings 
near a town? — I do not think there should "be 
very much difference between them, because they 
are only valued as farmer’s residences, suitable 
for the farm, he lives on ; they are not valued as 
residences in which there would be a market com- 
petition, such as for town houses. 

965. Let us get at our assumptions. I may be 
"wrong, but I am assuming that you would lay 
•down the rule for the whole of a particular dis- 
trict, which included small buildings in remote 
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places and other buildings of a different kind in a 
place near a town, and that you would estimate 
the 3 per cent, on the cost of construction as re- 
presenting the fair letting value of all those 
buildings. Do you do that ? — No. 

Chairman. 

966. The question I put to you upon this was 
whether what you suggest about that calculation 
of 3 per cent, that you had, in some evidence be- 
fore given, was 3 per cent, upon the value of the 
buildings, which you assumed to be buildings 
suitable for the particular farm ? — That is so. I. 
may mention that we had a case the other day on 
this very point. There was a case near Ennis- 
killen, in which the house was very much larger 
than was necessary for the farm. I would in 
that case have valued the house at 3 per cent, on 
what I considered the proper buildings for that 
farm would be ; but in that particular case there 
happened to be a residential interest in the 
house ; it was near a town, and it had been let 
in the summer once or twice — in fact nearly every 
year — to people who came down there for the 
summer months ; therefore, in addition to the 3 
per cent, on what the building as a farm building 
would be,. I added something for its residential 
character. 

Mr. Clancy. 

967. I think even with the addition of the 
explanation suggested by the Lord Advocate 
and, I suppose, adopted by yourself, it comes 
to the same thing. The buildings on a small, 
remote, little, farm will be suitable to the hold- 
ing even though they are small? — If they are 
suitable to the holding, I should allow this. 

968. Is it correct, or is it not, that you would 
still value those small buildings in the same 
way as you would value other buildings of a 
different character in the same district? — If 
the other buildings of a different character were 
suitable for the farm on which they were situate. 

969. The same thing. Now 3 per cent, on 
the cost of construction seems to me to be high. 
Is there any other investment of capital open 
to a farmer in Ireland that brings as much? 
What does he get in the banks? — I should say 
he ought to be able to get 3 per cent, for his 
money. 

970. Three per cent, in the banks? — I do not 
say “ in the banks ” ; but he ought to be able 
to get 3 per cent, for his money. 

971. Where? — If he invested it in railway 
debentures I think he would get 3 per cent. 

972. A farmer cannot buy a hundred pounds 
debenture, can he? — Well, he may not be able 
to ; but I should say there are a great many 
investments now which would command 3 per 
cent. 

973. Is it not a fact that the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank and the ordinary banks are the 

usual depositories of the farmers’ money? A 

good deal is deposited there. 

974. Is it not a fact that the rate of interest 
there is 1 to 1| per cent, interest only? — That 
is on deposit. 

975. That is on deposit— yes. Is not that all 
he can get? — Oh, no. 

976. But 
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Mr. Clancy — continued. 

976. But is it not a matter of notoriety — that 
that is all he can get on deposit? — On deposit — 
yes. 

977. On deposit and in the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank? — On deposit — yes. 

.978. Now you double that rate of interest; 
you put 3 per cent. What is the rate of in- 
terest in the ordinary bank on deposit? — Really 
I cannot give you that information ; I am not 
sure, I think it varies, does it not? 

979. And in the Poet Office, wEat is it? — I 
am not sure what it is at present, really. 

980. At all events, it seems to be much less 
than you would put upon the cost of construc- 
tion of the farmers’ buildings? — Certainly. 

981. Is not that so ? — The deposits — yes. 

982. Now I want to ask you a few questions 
about the “reduction” you spoke of. Will you 
eoplain to the Committee, please, what that 
means? — Yes. At present the valuation of 
houses in most of the towns (I think I may say 
in all the towns) in Ireland is considerably below 
the statutory valuation as laid down in the Act. 
When I value a new house in any district, in 
order to make the valuation relative to the 
other rateable hereditaments in that district, I 
deduct from the statutory valuation a certain 
percentage so as to make it relative to the 
general valuation of the district. 

983. Now is that figure a fixed figure for all 
Ireland or does it vary for different districts ? — 
It varies in every district. 

984. It varies in every district ? — Yes. 

985. Now I put it to you that that is unfair. 
Ought there not to be a figure for each holding 
that is valued ? — Why ? 

98G. Are not you dealing in each case with 
different circumstances, and therefore why 
should you apply to a whole number of the 
cases one rule ? — I first fix the statutory valua- 
tion of that particular holding; in fixing the 
statutory valuation I deal with the circum- 
stances. 

987. Deduction you mean ? — No, I fix a statu- 
tory valuation of the particular holding. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

988. Are you speaking of land or houses ? — 
Houses or any other rateal >le hereditaments that 
I have to deal with. I fix a statutory valuation, 
and in fixing that statutory valuation I take into 
account the different circumstances which I 
think Mr. Clancy refers to in asking the ques- 
tion ; those are all dealt with before I arrive at 
the statutory valuation ; then, having fixed the 
statutory valuation, I make all deductions from 
that to bring it down to the level of the other 
rateable hereditaments in the district, so that 
the person whose valuation I have made shall 
not be paying more than his proportion of the 
rates. 

Mr. Clancy. 

989. I quite understand that ; that is very 
clear; but I am on another point: You have 
fixed, as a deduction to make it relative, a figure 
for each district ? — Yes. 

990. And I suggest to you the circumstances 
of each particular case being different, that the 
figure ought not to bo fixed. for a particular 


Mr. Clancy — continued. 

district, but for each case ? — To bring the valua- 
tion of the particular case — to make it relative to- 
all the other holdings in the district — it is neces- 
sary; they all have to pay the same taxes. 

991. Why is there such a variation ; I think 
it is in some places 10 per cent., and in other 
places as high as 25 ? — Yes ; 33 I think it goes- 
to in some places in the south. 

992. How do you arrive at that figure? — I 
arrive at it in this way : I examined a very largo- 
number of cases in which valuations had been 
made within some 10 years before I arrived at- 
that figure ; I also got each valuer who had 
been employed in the district to write down for 
me from his experience what he considered the 
valuation of that particular district was below 
the statutory value ; I had those figures before 
me, and having them all before me, I fixed a 
certain percentage to he taken off. I may say that 
that percentage has a certain amount of elasti- 
city ; it is generally five per cent., or from 20 to - 
25, or 10 to 15. 

993. When did you begin this system? — I 
may say almost immediately after I had 
mastered my work at the Valuation Office. 

994. When were you appointed ? — Ten years 
ago. 

995. How soon after that did you begin ? — A 
year or two ; about a couple of years. 

996. In the first place, do you know whether 
you had any statutoiy authority for that new 
departure ? — I consider I have. 

997. Where do you find it ? — In the Valuation 
Acts. In Section 20 of 15 & 16 Viet., “the 
Commissioner of Valuation shall have power 
to alter and amend the valuation or statement 
of the area of the tenement or rateable here- 
ditament so appealed against, and also to alter - 

.and amend the valuation or statement of the 
area of any other tenement or hereditament 
against which there shall have been no appeal, 
but which may appear to him to he similarly 
circumstanced with those respecting which ap- 
peals have been made, in order to render the 
valuation of every tenement or hereditament 
comprised in such list proportionate and 
uniform.” I think that that last sentence gives 
me the power; and apparently the Courts have- 
considered that I have it, for m all the appeals 
I have had to deal with it has never been 
questioned, and the decisions of the different 
Courts have always borne that out ; they may 
have reduced the valuations but they have 
never questioned that as a right deduction. 

998. I put it to you that the result of that is 
to raise the valuation as a whole ? — Why ? 

999. Do you see, when you make that deduc- 
tion, that the particular valuation is not 10 per 
cent, above the other valuations in the district. 
I suggest that that is not what you say but that 
your experience of the valuation of the union is 
10 per cent, too low ? — It is 10 per cent, below 
the statutory value ; therefore I reduce the other 
valuation to make it relative to the whole. . 

1000. You have arrived at this figure with 
regard to the reduction to make it relative after 
examination. For each district in Ireland was 
not that a very large task to do in three years ? 
— I think I explained that it was from the- 

examination; 
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Mr. Clancy — continued. 

examination of my valuers who had been em- 
ployed in these districts for a great number of 
years — most of them for 10 or 15 years — and 
their experience of 10, 15, and some of them 20 
years before, was what I utilised for arriving at 
that percentage. 

Chairman. 

1001. I suppose whether you got it right or 
whether you got it wrong tne view was that you 
wanted to find a figure, and a percentage, by 
which the general average of valuation was 
underneath what would be the pure statutory 
valuation in each district ? — Yes — that each new 
valuation should be the same amount under. 

1002. Then you take* for calculation the same 
amount under each ? — Yes. 

1003. And in getting your percentage figure 
that represented that sum by which the average 
of the whole district was beneath what the pure 
statutory valuation would be if it had been 
made on that day ? — Exactly so. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1004. I want to understand, so as to follow 
Mr. Clancy’s examination. Do I understand 
that you nave this percentage fixed in every 
district in Ireland ? It varies from 10 to 33 ? — 
Yes ; it varies from 5 to 33. 

1005. I thought you said 10, but I will take 5 ? 
— Yes. 

1006. Is that recorded in the Valuation 
Office — I mean is there a record kept ? — Yes ; 
there is a record kept, and in the note books. 
These are our note books. I have one or two 
specimens here. Those note books are the 
valuer’s field books for each district, and in the 
first page he records the statutory reduction. 

1007. What do you call the “ district ” ; do 
you call it a townland or what ? — A district is a 
rating area. 

1008. What do you mean by a rating area ? — 
Well, a county borough would be a rating area ; 
the county would be a rating area. 

1009. Would a county or a union be ? — The 
union is really, because until the passing of the 
Local Government Act the union was the rating 
area, and I have maintained it still for that 
purpose. 

1010. Do I understand that for every union 
in Ireland there is a fixed percentage to enable 
you to have this relative deduction? — That is so. 

1011. And that that cannot be varied, or is 
never varied, in fact ? — Except in exceptional 
circumstances ; there must be exceptional cir- 
cumstances, which I will explain afterwards if 
you like ; I will mention them now if you like ; 
there are exceptional circumstances. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1012. I gather, from the fact that it exists in 
every union in Ireland, that in your opinion 
letting values have gone up all over Ireland ; it 
must mean that ? — Either that, or that the 
valuation was too low before. 

1013. It comes to the same thing, I think ? — 
Yes, as regards the deduction to make relative. 

0.25. 


Chairman. 

1 014. It is not the same thing really, is it ? — 
Not quite. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1015. Take a district, Derrydoon. Does it 
not really mean that the valuation of a place 
situated amongst the mountains 12 miles from 
a city should be the same as if the house were 
situated close to the city and surrounded by 
good land ? — I have just explained what it is 
when close to a city. 

1016. In making the deduction you make the 
two on the same Basis ; I suggest that you are 
valuing the two sets of lands in precisely the 
same way ? — No. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1017. Will you give a concrete case now, and 
that will show us what you mean. Take a 
farm ? — Am I to deal now with the question of 
land or houses ? 


Mr. Clancy. 

.1018. When making the deduction, to make 
it relative as you say, you 'are deducting, as I 
understand, from the land near the town so 
much to make it relative with the houses away 
from the town ? — I do not alter the value of the 
land at all. 

1019. Buildings I ought to say ? — Buildings ? 

1020. I suggest to you, now, that that is really- 
valuing the two sets of buildings situate in 
different places — one a remote and mountainous; 
district, the other near a city surrounded by 
good land — on precisely the same basis ? — No, 
I do not think it is so. 

1021. Will you explain how it is not ? — I will 
explain exactly. A house on a farm near the 
city would be valued (say) at 51, that is the. 
statutory value; the house on the farm up in 
the mountains would probably be valued at 5s. ; 
in both cases those people have to pay exactly 
the same percentage of local rates, the one man 
on the 51. the other man on the 5s. Say that 
20 per cent, is the reduction: I would make 
the cost in the one case 4 1, the valuation near a 
city ; in the other case I would make it 4s. 

1022. If you do not reduce the proportion I 
do not understand what the effect of the deduc- 
tion to make it relative would be at all then. I 
think what you said the meaning of the reduc- 
tion to make it relative was that one tenement 
was too highly valued, and, in order to make it 
relatively near in valuation to the other, you 
took off a certain percentage. I do not want to 
pursue the question. Perhaps I have asked 
enough on that point. There was a certain code 
of rules drawn up after the passing of the Valua- 
tion Act of 1852 ; and I think you have dispensed 
with some of those and set up new ones for your- 
self, have not you ? — The instructions you refer 
to I presume are those that were given by Sir 
Richard Griffith for the work of the valuation. 

1023. Yes?— Yes. 


1024. You no longer follow those ? — Those are 
instructions for the making of the original valua- 
tion, I follow them to a certain extent, but there 
are certain ones that are not applicable at 
present. 

G 1025. What 
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Mr. Hemphill. 

1025. What is the date of those rules ?— 1853 
is the date. 

Mr .Clancy. 

• 1026. Do you consider you have statutory 
authority to frame rules ? — Yes. 

1027. Where do you find that ? — The statu- 
tory authority was originally given under a 
section of the Act under which Sir Richard 
Griffith was obliged to submit those rules to the 
Lord Lieutenant before using them. That 
clause was repealed;- therefore it is not necessary 
for me to submit my office rules to the Lord 
Lieutenant; I merely keep inside the four 
corners of the Valuation Acts. 

1028. And do you think you can make any 
rules you like ? — So long as the Valuation Acts 
are carried out I believe I have perfect authority 
to make rules. 

1029. You are the judge yourself of whether 
they are carried out. I ask as a matter of fact. 
Do you consider yourself free to alter the instruc- 
tions and rules issued by Sir Richard Griffith ? 
— I do not think I have altered any of them 
that I know of. * 

1030. But you have dispensed with some of 
them and framed new ones yourself ? — I do not 
know that I have dispensed with any of them; 
I do not know of any particular rule. 

1031. I thought you said you did? — I said 
there were some rules in Sir Richard Griffith’s 
code which were good for the .original valuations, 
hut which do not exactly apply now. That is 
all I said. 

1032. There is a small matter about costs I 
would like to ask a question about : what is the 
^practice in the courts in the case of appeal 
.against your decision ; do they give the costs to 
successful applicants ? — Sometimes, and some- 
times they do not. 

1033. Do not you consider that the Depart- 
ment ought to bear the costs if they are beaten, 
like every other unsuccessful litigant ? — That is 
a matter for the Court. 

1034. I will take your own opinion about it ? 
—I am afraid I am not competent to give one 
. at present. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1035. Have the Courts ever given costs 
.against them in any appeals, do you recollect ? — 
Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Clancy. 

1036. May I ask how your staff is recruited at 
present? — By examination and experience. It 
is necessary for a man going into my office as a 
valuer to have had two years’ experience in a 
surveyor’s or valuer’s or architect’s office, and 
then after that he must pass a civil service 
examination. 

1037. Is it by competitive examination ? — By 
competitive examination. 

1038. I am not talking now of the clerks in 
your office ?— No, neither am I. 

1039., I am talking of the field surveyors ? — 
.Yes. 

1040. Do you say that the persons now 
actually in office are appointed as the result of 
competitive examination ?— Since, I think, the 


Mr. CloMcy— continued. 

last six years they are ; before that men were 
brought m (one or two) from the clerical staff, 
and some from the Ordnance Department. That 
was before I was appointed. 

1041. Do you mean that all the persons now 
employed by you have been appointed as the 
result of competitive examination ? — Not all. 
There are at present, I think, two temporary 
men who are merely come on for the revision, 
to take the place of two men that were employed 
in other work. Those are only temporary 
officers. 

1042. Did not you get the power actually 
of nominating people? — I have the power to 
nominate in the first instance — yes ; and I 
nominated, I think, two 'of those who are now 
employed ; but they had to be examined, 

1043. It was a qualifying examination; it 
was not an open one ? — It was not an open 
examination in so far as there were to be, I 
think, three nominations for each appointment, 
and they were to compote against each other. 

1044. And you nominated thorn ? — I nomi- 
nated them — yes. I nominated six, as well as 
I remember, and two of them woro appointed. 

1045. Before we pass from that, would it not 
be better to have an open competition with an 
advertisement in the papers inviting all and 
sundry to come and be examined who have the 
necessary qualifications ? — I think that is the 
way it is now. 

1046. I thought you said the contrary ?— That 
was for a short time; but I think now you will 
find (I am not, however, certain the way it stands 
at present) that anyone who has got the neces- 
sary qualification of two years in an engineer’s 
office is competent. 

1047. Nomination is no longer necessary ?— -I 
am not absolutely sure about that. 

1048. As a matter of fact as regards the past, 
have not you nominated all the persons who 
have passed by examination ? — Oh, no, I think 
I have only nominated altogether six men for 
one examination, of which number two got in, 
but that is all. I know I was very anxious to 
get rid of nomination without examination, 
and it was only done upon a particular 
emergency. 

1049. I thought you were for it yourself?— 
No ; I preferred that they should have had 
previous experience in other offices. 

1050. Where did you look for these men ? — 
I wrote to leading engineers and architects in 
Ireland ; I wrote to the Royal University 
and Trinity College Professors of Engineering; 
I wrote to the Surveyors’ Institute in Eng- 
land, and one or two leading surveyors in 
England; and I think I wrote to leading 
surveyors in Scotland and asked them. 

1051. Did- you write to the Irish Surveyors’ 
Institute ? — The Irish Surveyors’ Institute is a 
branch of the English one ; and the Irish Sur- 
veyors’ Institute consists altogether of land 
agents, so I knew I could not get many from 
them.. 

1052. .How .many. Englishmen are employed 
upon your staff ? — I really could not tell you ; 
there are a few. . 

1053. Is it not a fact that four out of the last 
nine are English ? — I really could not tell you. 

1054. You 
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■ 1054. You have no idea ? — I do not know, but 
I could find out for you with the greatest ease. 

• 1055. You would not know even from their 
accents or their names ? — I think it is quite 
possible. 

1056. Do you think that is a desirable thing — 
that Englishman should be engaged in this 
operation of valuing Irish land ? — They are not 
engaged in valuing Irish land, only houses. 

. • 1057. Only houses or buildings ?— I think the 
most competent men are the men l wish to get, 
whether English, Irish, Scotch, or. wherever they 
come from. 

1058. Let us test that a little bit.? — An 
Englishman is accustomed to, I think, different 
conditions, the prices of materials, something to 
say about the matter of conditions of labour, the 
wages to be paid, the amount of work that men 
can-do, and so on; all that I think is different 
in England and in Ireland, is it not ? — It is to 
some extent. 

1059. Do you think that a person engaged in 
England all his life, accustomed to one set of 
circumstances, is competent all at once to engage 
in the operation of valuation in Ireland where 
the conditions are entirely different? — Certainly 
not. 

1059*. Therefore I suggest that these four ap- 
pointments are bad appointments? — No. 

1060. Therefore I suggest that these four ap- 
names even, but on general principles? — What 
happens is this, these men have to have served a 
number of years in an engineer’s or architect’s 
office ; in that office they learn a certain amount 
as to prices, and they learn to survey, and they 
learn how to measure up buildings, and, to a 
certain extent, to value land ; they come over 
to me ; they have to pass my examination, that 
examination is the same for English, Irish, 
Scotch— no matter who they are — they come over 
to me ; they are then trained for a year or two 
years (depending upon whether they are sharp 
or not) by senior men in my office; until they 
have been trained and know thoroughly all the 
Irish prices, and are approved by myself or my 
head men, they are not put to do any .valuing 
in the field. 

1062. Now about their experience. You sav 
they were taken out of a surveyor’s office, and 
you have taken care, by insisting that they shall 
show that they' have had two years in a surveyor’s 
office, that they shall have some acquaintance 
with the nature of the duties they are expected 
to discharge? — Yes. 

1063. May it not happen — or has it not hap- 
pened — that these gentlemen are not actually 
engaged in the work of surveying land at all, 
but clerks ?— They cannot be clerks. 

1064. They can be in a surveyor's office? — 
' They must be apprenticed to a surveyor. 

1065. Is that necessary? — That is necessary. 

1066. You say, not only shall they have been 
two years in a surveyor’s office, but must have 
been articled as a surveyor? — I am sorry that 
I have hot their examination papers with me, 
which would show you that not only must a 
candidate have been two years in such an office, 
but that he must have had an experience in doing 
■this class of work; and he has to have a letter 

• 0,25. • 
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from the person he has been articled to to say the 
class of work he has been doing, and whether if) 
is the particular class of work we require him to 
do or not. 

1Q67. For instance, if yon found that a person 
had been nothing more than a clerk, you would 
not appoint him, would you ? — He would not be 
competent to go in for the examination. The 
Civil Service Commissioners take care of that. 

1068. He would be prevented from going in by 
the conditions you lay down ? — No, I have not 
laid them down ; the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners have laid them down. 

1069. They have laid them down ? — They have 
laid them down. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1070. It is not necessary that he should hav.e 
served his whole time in a surveyor’6 office, I un- 
derstand — two years is all that is necessary ? — - 
Two years’ experience — yes. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1071. Do you think it is k-kely that the best 
men in a surveyor’s office would go to you? — I 
do not know that they would ; I would like to get 
them. 

1072. But would it not stand to reason that a 
valuable man in a surveyor’s office would be in- 
duced by his employer to remain, and that it is 
the other sort of gentleman that would be in- 
duced to go ? — W ell, I suppose there is always a 
difficulty in getting the best men. Examination, 
is the only way of ascertaining that. 

1073. It comes round to this : Do you for the 
future admit that it would be better to have an 
open competitive examination, and let the best 
man win, laying down, of course, certain pre- 
liminary conditions and qualifications ? — Gener- 
ally speaking, I think 50 ; it may be necessary 
to have a nomination in some eases. 

1074. Do not you think further that it would 
be better in valuing Irish land for Irish people 
that Irishmen should be employed ? — If they have 
got the experience and the knowledge — yes. 

1075. You think they would be more likely Ip 
possess the necessary qualifications, and to bo 
better understood and more trusted? — I. regret 
to say that m Ireland we have so few surveyors 
that they are not able to get that experience, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, in Ireland now. 

1076. How are they paid? — By salary. 

1077. "What is the salary? — The salary begins^ 
■ with 150?. a year; and they have night allow- 
ances when they are out in the country. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1078. What is the maximum? — They go up 
to 450?. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1079. You have reason enough, I think, to re- 
member the re- valuation of Belfast? — I remem- 
ber it quite well — yes. 

1080. You had a good many employed at Bel-, 
fast, I think ? — I had. 

1081. Some 20 ? — I do not remember the exact 
number- — yes, something like that. 

G 2 1082. Do 
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' 1082. Do you send the same man to the same 
district from time to time?— Generally speaking 
—yes: 

1083. Is it a rule or an exception that the same 
men go to the same district ? — It is the rule. 

1084. With a great many exceptions?— Not so 
many exceptions. 

1085. Why -would notyou keep the same men 
in the same district? Would it not be a great 
advantage ? — It is ; and I do so as far as I can, 
but certain circumstances sometimes occur which 
make it advisable not to do so. 

1086. I just want to ask you one or two more 
questions about these cases of licenses. You pro- 
fess, I think, to value the Irish public-houses on 
the same basis as the English. That is what you 
contend ought to be done ? — In the re-valuation 
of Ireland I contend that should be done. 

1087. JChat, I suppose, presupposes that the 
conditions in England and Ireland are the same ? 
— So far as the conditions are the same, I would 
re-value them on the same basis. 

10S8. But only so far? — Practically. 

1089. I think vou know, as regards the public- 
house owner in England, that the public-house, 
generally speaking, is a tied house. Is not that 
so? — There are a great number of them. 

1090. That is that the real owner of the pub- 
lic-house — the man who gets all the profits 
practically — is the brewer or the distiller who 
really owns it? — Yes. 

1091. And in Ireland that is not the case? 
— No. 

1092. Then is not there a complete difference 
in the conditions. In England you get hold 
of a man who gets the profits of the publican 
and the brewer together ; in Ireland you get 
a man who pays a large sum for the interest- 
in his house — amounting to thousands of 
pounds in the large cities — and who only makes 
the publican’s profits — why should you tax the 
two on the same basis? — I do not do so. I 
propose to value the houses in Ireland on the 
-same basis as houses which are not tied houses 
are valued in England. 

1093. Would you continue the old valuation 
-in the case of houses that are not tied? — I said 
-exactly the opposite — that I would value in 
Ireland the licensed houses on the same basis 
-as licensed houses in England are valued where 
they are not tied. 

Chairman. 

1094. On the same basis as where they are 
not tied, and as the licensed houses in Scot- 
land, where there are no tied houses? — Yes. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1095. Perhaps I may be stupid, but I have 
not caught it yet. You would value tied houses 

in Ireland as they are valued in England? 

There are practically no tied houses in Ire- 
land. 

1096. That is what I suggest to you ? Yes. 

1097. They are practically all tied houses in 
England?— No; I do not say that they are all 
tied houses in England; there is a proportion 
of them tied 


Mr. Clancy — continued. 

1098. Is not the majority of them tied?— I 
could not say. 

1099. At all events, you would not value the 
untied houses in the same way as you value a 
tied house in England, would you? — I would 
not value the untied house in the same way 
as I should value a tied house — no. 

1100. Have you taken into account the fact 
that all publicans pay a license duty P — Yes. 

1101. And that that license duty is payable 
on the valuation? — Yes. 

1102. Do not you think that that ought to 
be taken into account in coming at the letting 
value ? — Certainly. 

1103. And have you taken it into account 
in Belfast? — I propose to take it info account 
in Belfast. 

1104. You propose to take it? — Yes, I have 
taken it to some extent, and propose to take 
it a little fuller. 

1105. Although you have increased the 
valuation in some cases fourfold? — The valua- 
tions are very largely increased, but it is not 
the license that has increased them so largely. 

1106. What is it? — The public-houses in 
Belfast are valued on an average, I should say 
30 to 50 (perhaps more) per cent, below their 
value as shops. The fact is that at present the 
ratepayers in Belfast generally are paying a 
large proportion of the publicans’ rates for 
them. 

1107. Of course, if your valuation is correct 
that is so, but I am suggesting to you that 
you are valuaing them too high. Now, in the 
figures you have given, is there any means of 
knowing what you have put for the license and 
what for the house? — I can give you generally 
the total. 

1108. That is not what I mean — I do not 
want the totals, because I have them ; but I 
should like, if the Committee would allow it, 
some cases to be put in of cases of valuation. 
What I am asking now is this : In the figures 
which you give as the result of your re-valua- 
tion, is there any means of dis cr im inating be- 
tween what you put on because of the license 
and what you put on on the house? — Not in 
the figures as they are lodged with the rating 
authorities. 

1109. Have you refused to give information 
upon the point? — -I do not know that I have 
actually refused, but I would refuse. 

1110. Why ? — Because the whole of this ques- 
tion is now sub judice. 

1111- I do not mean that — before it became 
sub judice, — before it was taken into the Courts 
at all?- — It became sub judice the moment my 
Valuation Lists were issued — that is to say, that 
the first appeal is to me — I am the Judge in the 
first Appeal ; and every public-house in Belfast 
I may say (witn few exceptions) has appealed. 
Till I have given my decision, I refuse to give 
any particulars of the details of the valuations. 
The moment I have given my decision in those 
cases, anyone who chooses to go further can have 
the fullest details ; until then I refuse to enter 
into any one of those cases. 

1112. You are now willing to give information 
showing what you have put on because of the 
license, 
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Mr. Clancy — continued. 

license, and what you have put on on the house ? 
— I am willing to give the general principles, but 
I must — with all due deference to the Chairman 
— refuse to go into any particular case, which is 
at present before me, as a judge. 

1113. I am not ashing you to go into any par- 
ticular case, but if the litigant comes to you for 
the purpose of arguing his case in Court — such a 
case as we were hearing yesterday in Dublin in 
the Tramway Appeal — would you or would you 
not give him details, showing what was put on 
because of the license? — I will certainly give 
him details if he asks for them. 

Mr. Hem-phill. 

1114. Before I go to the one or two questions 
that I want to ask you with regard to these 
licenses, without mentioning any names, would 
you put a case ? Supposing you are valuing an 
ordinary public-house in Belfast, on what prin- 
ciple do you ascertain the value of that ? — In this 
way — the house is first valued as a shop. 

1115. As any shop ? — As any shop — that is to 
say, the rent that would be paid for it as an ordi- 
nary shop ; to that I have added a small percen- 
tage of what we consider would be equal to half 
the sum that a man would pay for the license of 
those premises — that is to say, that a man coming 
in would pay the man going out a certain sum 
for the license and goodwill ; I take it that the 
goodwill and fixtures are equal to half, or rather 
more than half, and that the remainder is the 
license which is rateable. That is practically 
the same procedure as has been adopted in Lon- 
don. 

Chairman. 

1116. That is to say, if one man would give 
another man 100L to come into the public-house, 
you assume that 50 1. of that is goodwill and trade 
fixtures, and that 50 1. of it is the value of the 
transfer of the license ? — That is the outside. In 
a great many cases I have not assumed, perhaps, 
more than 30 per cent., but 50 is the outside ; in 
no case have I gone beyond that. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

HIT. Do you yourself know the principle upon 
which English licensed houses not tied are 
valued? — Yes, as regards London. 

1118. Not tied? — These are not tied houses. 
Here is the “ London County Council Assessment 
Conference, 1899.” These are “Resolutions 
passed at a conference of the Local Government 
and Taxation Committee of the Council with 
representatives of the Metropolitan Overseers 
and Assessment Committees, the London School 
Board, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the 
Receiver of Police with a view to promoting uni- 
formity in assessments” and in valuing licensed 
premises) they say: “In the case of freehold 
public-houses, beer-houses, and other licensed 
premises 4 per cent, on the present value of the 
land, together with 6 per cent, on the present 
value of the building shall be taken as the rent, 
and that together with 5 per cent, on half the 
premium which would be given for the premises 
and business, sub ject to such rent, shall be taken 
as indicating the gross value.” The difference 


Mr. Hemphill — continued. 

I make in regard to that is that I take 4 per cent, 
instead of 5 per cent., and 4 per cent, instead of 
6 per cent, in arriving at the value. 

1119. That refers to untied houses? — Yes. 

1120. Do you know the Scotch system of 
valuing, public-houses ? — I heard it described 
here last week. 

1121. You heard it described here ; you heard 
Mr. Henry examined? — I did — yes. 

1122. Does your proposed system correspond 
with that? — I think the result comes out the 
same. 

1123. Is that your opinion? — I think so from 
what Mr. Henry said. I take it that on looking 
at his evidence it would come to the same thing. 

1124. Very well ; that is your view ; the evi- 
dence will speak for itself? — Yes. 

1125. Now do you wish still to say that, sup- 
posing there was a general re-valuation of all 
the land and all the houses in Ireland, it could 
be completed in ten years? — If I could get the 
staff — yes. 

1126. That is, if you could get any number' 
of staff that you required ?— If I could get a staff 
(say) 60 men I think that* would do it — or 3Q 
additional men. 

1127. What is your present staff? — My pre- 
sent staff is 35 I think. 

1128. If you doubled your staff how long 
would it take?— If I doubled my staff I could 
do it in ten years, I think. 

1129. And if you tripled it you could do it 
in less, I suppose? — Something less. 

1130. I believe it has been stated that tne 

expense of Griffith’s valuation, which took so 
many years, amounted to some 400,000t., or 
something like that?— Yes, as near as one can 
calculate. ., 

1131. That would all become useless it there 

was a general re-valuation in Ireland? Oh, 
no, that would be very useful to show what 
has been done. . 

1132. It would guide you in making the new 
valuation? — Very much. It would simplify 
the making of the new valuation very much. 

1133. It would simplify the new valuation? 

1134. Then, if that is so, taking that into 
account, what would the expense of this general 
re-valuation of Ireland amount to? — I esti- 
mate that it would be (about) something like 
250,000L 

1135. To do it in 10 years? — Yes. 

Mr. Lough. 

1136 Do you mean 260, 000?. lor tie whole 
— tliat is 25,0001. a year?— Tes, that is about 

it. 

1137. A year?— Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1138. That would pay your staff of 70 men 
and all the surveyors and so forth? — Yes. 

1139. On whom does Ihe cost now of the 
Valuation Department fall— is it upon the Im- 
perial Exchequer?— A portion upon the Im- 
perial Exchequer and a portion of it upon the 
counties, and there are certain fees. 

1140. That. 
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Mr. Hemphill— Continued. 

••‘1140. That is what -T wanted' to know. Oan 
you tell ine what portion is now paid under the 
present system by the' counties? — Yes/ 8,000Z. 
a. year is the contribution. by the counties and 
county boroughs to the Valuation Department. 

1141. Tor the entire of Ireland P- — For' the 
entire of Ireland. 

1142. Boroughs and counties?' — Yes. 

1143. And what is the contribution from the 
Imperial Exchequer? — It varies, of course. 

•1144. Take the last? — About 13,OOOZ., I think. 

1145. Do you propose that the same ratio 
should exist under the. new general valuation 
if it were adopted? — Well, that I have not con- 
sidered. 

1146. You have not considered it? ; — I have 
considered it, but I have not come to any con- 
clusion about it. 

1147. Do not you think that if there is to 
be a general re-valuation, the whole cost ought 
to be thrown now upon the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ? — I do not see exactly why. 

1148. Would not the principal advantage 
from a re-valuation be in enabling this new 
value to be the standard for Imperial taxes? 
— It would make very little difference to the 
Imperial taxes. 

. 1149. Is not that the principal object of the 
Imperial taxation? — Oh, no; that is not so. 

1150. That is not the object? — I say that 
is not the general object — you said the general 
object, I think? 

•1151; Yes, “the principal object” ?— It is 
not the principal object. 

1152. It is an object? — It is an object to 
some extent, but it is not the “principal ob- 
ject.” 

1153-. If we put Imperial taxation out of 
question, what real advantage would be derived 
(beyond a mere abstract perfection) by the Irish 
public from a general re-valuation? — That each 
person would be paying their fair proportion 
of - the local taxes, instead of, as at present, one 
man paying for his neighbour. 
t( 11^4; Would you explain how one man pays 

for his neighbour” now?— In this way : Take 
Grafton Street — -there are two houses in Graf- 
:ton Street, one has been re-valued within the 
last 10 years, and its value set up to 300Z. a 
year— the owner pays tax on 300?. ; the next 
house to it is of exactly the same building and 
exactly the same value, it has never been re- 
valued, and that is valued at a hundred pounds 
a year ; therefore the man that is paying on the 
bonr’s'tax 71118 ^ a &rge P ro P° irtion of kis neigh- 
Mr. Clancy. 

1155. I think the last remark applies largely 

to Government property, too, does not it? Gov- 
ernment property las not been re-valued, I think 
for many years?— Part of it is re-valued ever! 
year now. J 

1156. In Dublin ?— In Dublin it was re-valued 
. four or five years ago— the whole of it. 

Mr . Hemphill. 

.1157. Take the two houses in Grafton Street, 
the one is held at 300Z. a year because of the struc- 
..tural improvements made in that house ?— There 
were certain structural improvements. 


Mf. -ffisbip/iiZZ— continued. 

1153' And there were no structural improve- 
ments made in the adjoining house ?— No. 

1159. That must be ex hypothesi, because if 
there were structural improvements in the case 
of the 100Z. a year house, you would have it re- 
valued ? — Assumedly. 

1160! What do you mean? Would it not be 
the duty of the rating authorities to have it re- 
valued ? — Certainly. 

1161. That would equalise the matter without 
a general re- valuation ? — If a structural change 
has been made, and they brought the case before 
me it would equalise the matter. 

1162. Can you point out any other advantage 
from a general r e- valuation ? — Yes. In Ireland 
at present there is an enormous amount of trans- 
fer of land, which has been going on in the last 
few years under the Ashbourne and other Land 
Acts.. 

1163. Land Purchase Acts? — Land Purchase 
Acts. The registry of title in these cases is not 
made on a map ; it is made from a description ; 
made on a map ; it is made from a description. 
In the Registry of Deeds — where these are 
lodged — we find that although a map is 
attached, it is expressly stated 1 on it that they 
do not guarantee the accuracy of the map; 
and, therefore, it is practically of no value. The 
first duty in making a re- valuation would be to 
show in the new Ordnance maps — which are 
being published now in Ireland — every holding 
exactly as it is — correctly. From that the new 
value would be calculated ; and that woul'd be the 
first duty of the revisers or valuers. I think a 
set of maps complete and corrected would be 
quite feasible, and probably the Government 
would accept these in registering all these sale 3 
in the future ; and I think that would be a 
great advantage which would accrue from a re- 
valuation. 

1164. Would not that be attended with enor- 
mous expense, plus the 400,000Z., that you have 
already indicated? — That would be included in 
the 250,000Z. 

1165. Do you mean to say there should be a 
registry in which every farm would appear 
mapped with metes and bounds? — There is a 
register now in my office in which every farm so 
appears. 

1166. You have that at present? — We have 
that at present; that has been done (40 years 
ago) on the old maps, but only those cases where 
the rating authorities have asked for a revision 
have been corrected. I know that there are 
numbers and numbers of mistakes that have 
never been brought before us. 

1167. Do you mean in the metes and bounds ? 
— I mean in the bounds. 

1168. Would not that involve a general re- 
survey in Ireland ? — That is absolutely necessary 
if a re-valuation is to be made. 

• - Then you propose to have not only 'a 

re-valuation for rating and taxing purposes, but 
also a re-survey of the whole of Ireland P— Also 
a , r . e '® u . rve y ’ as far .as the maps are concerned, 
which is being carried out now ; about six coun- 
ues are finished and about four counties are in 
hand. 

1170. How long have they been doing the. six 
counties ? — I could not say exactly. 

1171. You 
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1171. You can giye uasome.idea, cap, you not? 
—I am afraid I could not give you. any idea, how 
long that work has been in progress. 

1172. How long would it take you to put metes 
and bounds to every farm (as I understand it 
would have to be checked and compared with 
.the existing survey) and to make a re-survey of 
the 33 counties of Ireland in a complete way-— 
it should be done with great accuracy if done at 
all? — The Ordnance Survey work is done with 
extreme accuracy. 

1173. How long would it take to do the 33 
counties ? — They have four counties in hand 
at present ; if they go on as they are going now 
in another 10 or 15 years they ought to have done 
the greater part of Ireland. 

1174. The greater part, but not the whole? 
— I could not say. . 

1175. You think at all events the greater part 
might be done in 10 or 15 years. Practically 
has any inconvenience resulted up. to this time 
from there not being such a help to the registry 
.of these purchases that you have referred to? — 
I cannot tell you. 

1176. Can you give me an instance of any prac- 
tical inconvenience? — I cannot. 

1177. It would sound very well on paper, but 
.are you aware of any practical inconvenience that 
has resulted at present under the existing sys- 
tem ?— -I know that recommendations have been 
sent to the Government — one by Judge Madden 
and one or two others to the effect that the 
Registry of Titles should be by map. 

1178. That is for the purpose of conveying 
estates? — No, the conveyance of a tenant’s hold- 
ing. 

1179. That is the conveyance of estates and 
lands. Of course, we know that Judge Madden 
is an expert on registration? — Yes. 

1180. He has written a book upon it. 1 J ust to 
lead up to another question, would you look to 
your answer to Question 21 ; you speak of “ real 
value ” there. Here is your answer. Have you 
got the evidence before you ? — Yes. 

1181. “ What I meant was that it did not cor- 
respond to the real value as it is at present." 
That is what is put to you, and you say ‘‘Yes.” 
You see you use the words “ real value ” ? — I did 
not use them ; the Chairman did. 

1182. You adopted it? — Yes. 

1183. In these inquiries the answer is, of 
course, not like it is in a Court of Law ; every 
question is more or less a leading nuestion; and 
when a witness adopts the question it is an adop- 
tion of the words ; therefore, I use it as you use 
it. Now what do you mean by the “ real value ” 
in that? — The real rateable value. 

1184. The real rateable value? — Yes. 

1185. In Question 22 you are asked : “ And has 
that had also the effect of dislocating the original 
proportional relation between the value of land 
and the value of houses ” ? — Yes. 

1186. Will you tell me exactly what you mean 
by “the proportional relation” in that answer — I 
mean it is a general word, and I want to be 
specific ? — I meant this, . that at the time Griffith’s 
valuation was .made assumedly houses and lands 
were all valued on exactly the same basis. 

1187. Surely not under the Act of Parliament ? 
— Yes, practically. 


Mr. Hemphill— continued. 

, , 1188. The houses, and buildings were made 
liable with regard to their letting valrie'?— -Ye3. 

1189. And land, according to standard prices 
set out in the Act, as the average for three years ? 
— Yes ; that is the letting value — the Jetting 
value on a fixed standard of prices. 

1190. Is there a word about letting value under 
the Valuation Acts in Ireland quoad land : Are 
the words “letting value” used in. any •■part of 
the Valuation Acts, quoad land?— I do not know 
whether it is actually used, "but the intention of 
the’ Act is clear. 

1191. ' Surely ! We will judge of the intention 
from the terms of the Act; that is the,only way 
we can judge of it. Do not you know that the 
Act is as precise as language can make it — that 
you are to take the value of the, houses from 
their letting value from one year to another — 
what they would let for — which is very intelli- 
gible, as far as houses are concerned, but with 
regard to the land there is a certain standard of 
prices which were the average prices on the ante- 
cedent three years of the different species of pro- 
duce, and that that is made the basis of land — • 
the only basis ? — Yes, for the purpose of arriving 
at letting value. 

1192. There is not a word used about letting 
value, but the rating value. Rating value 
is one thing, and letting, value is another ? — I 
take it the intention of the Act was that all rate- 
able hereditaments were to be valued on the same 
basis. 

Chairman. 

1193. Assuming in the case of land that the 
•rating value is got at from a schedule of prices, 
and assuming that in the case of houses the rat- 
ing value is got at from the letting value, there 
would still be a proportional relation between the 
one sum and the other, would hot there? — Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1194. You do not mean to say that under 
Griffith’s valuation the letting value and the 
rating value corresponded? — I consider that 
under Griffith’s Valuation the rating value of 
houses and the rating value of land are presum- 
ably on the same basis. 

1195. Is it your opinion that it was the in- 
tention of the Valuation Acts that the rating 
value should correspond with the letting value 
of land? — Yes. 

1196. Then how does it come that all the 
land in Ireland, speaking generally, was let 
at at least one third more than the rating value 
of it? — I do not know. 

1197. Do not you know that as a fact? — 
It is not in the north. 

1198. We will say three provinces; we will 
leave out the north. Do n.ot you know that in 
every part of Ireland up to the present the 
gross value was no guide at all to what we 
call the letting value of the land? — Exactly; 

I do not think it is hard to understand, because 
Griffith’s Valuation was the letting value on 
a certain scale of prices. When that scale of 
pfices altered, the rent value naturally altered, 
■too. 

1199-. Then they did not correspond. How- 
ever, we have got your answer. As I under- 
stand, 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
stand, from your statement to-day, there, is no 
power at present to make any alteration in the 
valuation of land as land? — That is so. 

1200. It is stereotyped — fixed values? — Yes. 

1201. Do you think it would he advisable 
without a general re-valuation of Ireland to 
have some legislation by which now, if the occu- 
pier of land felt aggrieved by the valuation, he 
would be enabled to have that particular power 
revised, even though it might affect the general 
valuation of the entire district ? — I do not think 
it would be advisable to have any power to re- 
value any portions of land now, at the will of 
the occupier, unless a re-valuation of the whole 
of the rating area was made ; I think it would 
only lead to more discrepancies — and worse dis- 
crepancies — than there are at present. 

1202. Assuming that these Land Acts had 
never been passed, and that there was no such 
thing as judicial tenants, do you consider that 
it was a defect in Griffith’s system or the Rat- 
ing Acts that there was no power by which 
you could vary the valuation of houses, as I 
understand you now vary the valuation of land? 
Why not put them on the same footing in that 
respect? — I have no doubt the idea was that 
lands do not change in value in the same way 
that houses do, and, therefore, it is necessary 
to have a constant revision of houses especially 
when (as it is in the "Valuation Acts, I think) 
revision is confined to structural changes ; but 
the Valuation Acts provide in one or the sec- 
tions for re-valuation. Unfortunately that 
section is not operative, but it was evidently 
intended at that time that there might be a re- 
valuation of land every 14 years. 

1203. And why is not that operative? — One 
of the reasons is that, unfortunately, there is 
no provision for the funds. 


1204. No provision to pay for it? — Yes. 

2 ?? 6 ' y° ul(i not a sllort Act of Parliament 
enable the Government to advance some 300?. 
or 400?. or whatever it may be?— No doubt. 

1206. Do you think that would be advisable? 
—I think it would be much more advisable to 
deal with the whole question at once. 

1207. Would not this be much simpler and 
much cheaper? — Oh, no. 

1208. Read the section, and then it will ap- 
P f *1852 tte N ° teS ? ~~ It iS Section 34 of tlle A ct 


!209 You think that if there were fundi 
availabie it might now be made operative ?- 
1 mink that is the chief reason, that it has no 
been operative. 


r 1 ?°' J ou „J aTO your evidence before yor 
In Qneetron 27, yon are asked: “Ie it tke cas 
that tne reason why each year may make 
greater drscrepancy between the old proper 
tronai rektrons between the Taxation of lan 
rf taeditanente other than land, is thi 
that the stante itself prescribes that it is nc 
possible to alter the value of a town-land,” an 

y °it Ib 7 ™ T ^ at if f°\ 1,W ’ 1 to knoi 
— !t is merely that the Committee may hay 

al S , *™-you cannot alter th 
value of the town-land, but is there any mean 
now by which you can adjust the relative value 
of two farms, „ fc r ,e_that is, l 0WPr the value 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
tion of the one and raise the value of the other 
proportionately? — Unless there is a clerical 
error I do not think there is any power. 

1211. You cannot alter the valuation of the 

farms — I say “ farms ” as meaning land 

inter se — that is lower the value of the one and 
raise the other in proportion; you cannot do 
that without there is a clerical error? — We 
cannot do that unless there is a clerical error in 
my opinion. 

1212. Now I come again to the question: 

Cannot that be done by a short Act of Parlia- 
ment; might not that, power be given? Yes 

but I do not see any object in it. 

1213. Now if you turn to questions from 2S 
to 33 (I am not going to repeat them, but merely 
call your attention to them), in Question 29 you 
are asked “Now although land is statutorily 
stationary, as you have explained, in point of 
fact has the value of land altered considerably 
since the date of the valuation being taken ” ? Ip 
that you reply, “ In certain districts it has.” Then 
this is put to you : “ I suppose, through improve- 
ment and drainage and so on, the value of 
certain land has considerably appreciated ” ; and 
your answer is, “ Yes. (Q.) And doubtless also 
in some other districts there will be cases where 
the value of land has depreciated. (A.) That is 
so.” And then the Lord Advocate puts “By 
reason of flooding and moving bogs and that 
sort of thing.” Now with regard to that answer, 
“ By reason of flooding and moving bogs and that 
sort of thing ” — is not that a very exceptional 
thing — that land has been really, as it were, 
completely annihilated or lost its character of 
land in an agricultural sense. Is not that a 
very rare occurence ? — I have hardly ever a year 
pass that I have not two or three applications. 

1214. In the last 40 years — you cannot go so 
far back as that I know, but I unfortunately can ; 
have there been more than two or three instances 
of what you call shifting bogs'and sweeping away 
land ? — The cases that are brought before me 
are nearly always cases of erosion by the sea. 

1215. On the sea coast ? — On the sea coast. 

1216. And those are not very numerous? — 
Perhaps two or three in a year, or something of 
that kind. 

1217. And only deal with a small proportion 
of land?— Yes. 

1218. If the whole farm was obliterated from 
the face of the earth I presume it would be 
effaced from the valuation books ? — I suppose it 
would, I have not had a case of that kina. 

1219. Now, as to the land in this new scheme 
or idea of yours, — I say “scheme,” but this 
project of yours, do you say that the land should 
be valued as an entity with regard to the relative 
interests of landlord, and tenant under the 
present system of dual ownership? — Yes. 

1220. Is not that the way it ought to be done? 
— Yes. 

1221. You take a. farm as it stood ? — Yes. 

. 1222. You disregard altogether the relative 
interests of landlord, and tenant ? — Yes. 

1223. But you value it twice ? — No. 

1224. That is what you propose to do. Now, 
your basis for ascertaining value, as I under- 
stand, would be the letting value of that farm so 
regarded? — Yes. 

1225. Is 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued. 

1225. Is not that what I understood you to 
say ? — Presuming it is in the landlord’s hands. 

1226. That is as it is there ; suppose neither 
landlord nor tenant exists ; but there is the farm 
now ; it would he the letting value. Now, would 
that standard apply to all the land in Ireland as 
at present ? — I think, generally speaking. 

1227. It would apply clearly to land in the 
owner’s own hands ? — Yes. 

1228. Would it apply in the case of old 
tenants ; that is, tenants existing before 1881 ? 
— Yes. 

1229. How could you apportion the interests 
of the landlord and tenant ; how much would 
you attribute to the landlord, and how much to 
the tenant ?— If there is a fair rent fixed ? 

1230. Now do not mind the fair rent; you 
have nothing to say to the Land Commission at 
all. The Land Commission has no operation 
except on the individual landlord and tenant; 
each case in the Land Court is between two 
individuals. I am putting the case of no “ fair 
rent.” You are aware that there are in Ireland 
a very very considerable numbtr of eases (in fact 
I should say the greater portion of Ireland) in 
which up to this time there has been no fair 
rent fixed. Are you not aware of that ? — I do 
not think the greater proportion. 

1231. Well, we will not mind the “greater,” 
but I know of my own knowledge that there is 
a very large portion of Ireland in which the 
tenants have not gone hitherto into Court? — 
Yes. 

1232. That is what I call the existing old 
tenancy before the Act of 1881 ? — Yes. 

1233. Therefore the fair rent has nothing at 
all to do with that. You would estimate m a 
case of that sort what was the landlord’s and 
what the tenant’s ? — I value it as what it would 
be worth if it was in the landlord’s hands. I do 
not divide the interest ; I merely put a value 
on it. 

1234. Then you are aware that, under the 
existing law (the Local Government Acts and 
that), the tenant has to pay all the poor rate in 
respect of land ? — Yes. 

1235. You are aware of that ? — Yes. 

1236. Therefore he would have to pay the rate 
on the landlord’s interest in the farm as well as 
his own ? — So he does at present, does not he ? 
He pays it on the rent or on the valuation. 

1237. On the valuation ? — Yes. 

1238. He pays on the valuation of the land? 
— Yes ; which is practically the same as the 
rent in a great part of Ireland. 

1239. No, no ? — It is not very different. 

1 240. Do you mean to say that the Poor Law 
valuation and the rent are the same ? — I think 
the rents as fixed in Ireland now are very much 
the same. 

Chairman, 

1241. What Mr. Hemphill is asking you is, 
what you would do in the case where a fair rent 
had been fixed. You said you would value the 
land as a whole, and that it was not for you to 
value the tenant’s and the landlord’s interests 
separately, but take them as a whole ? — I would 
not divide the landlord’s and tenant’s interests 
further than that the house would be separately 
valued. 

0.25. 


Mr. Hemphill. 

1242. And of course it must be under the 
Act — I am assuming that throughout — do not 
repeat that each time. Then you said (and that 
is what I want you to consider in your answer) 
that now the letting value in the case af a farm 
of that sort corresponded, as I understood you 
to say, with the rating value — the valuation for 
the purposes of rating?— What I said was this, 
that the letting value; — or rather the fair rent, 
which is, I take it, the only letting value you 
have in Ireland — that the fail’ rent as fixed up 

. to the present time, is practically the same in 
total amounts as Griffith’s valuation for the 
portion in which the fair rent has been fixed. 

Chairman. 

1243. Therefore I suppose, by parity of 
reasoning, you would say that for the portion 
where the fair rent has not been fixed, Griffith’s 
valuation would be the same as the fair rent ? — 
Not in each case. The total would come to 
that, but it would not be the same in each case ; 
I am talking of the whole. 

Mr. Lough. 

1244. Now, is that statement you have just 

made accurate ; is it not true that the fair rents 
fixed under the first period were on the average, 
under Griffith’s valuation, some two or three per 
cent. ?— No. When I gave evidence before the 
Financial Relations Commission ■ 

1245. That was in 1894 ? — In 1894. Up to 
that date the valuation of all the cases that had 
been settled in the Land Courts was, I think, one 
and a-half per cent, over the fair rents as then 
fixed. 

1246. Griffith’s valuation was just over? 

Was just over. 

1247. Now, are you not aware that, so far as 
those rents have been re-considered, they have 

been reduced by the Land Commissioners ? I 

think at present Griffith’s valuation would be 
over. 

1248. Greatly over? — I cannot say how much: 
it would be over. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1249. Have you any idea now, assuming that 
I am correct in what I suggest, and I have no 
doubt about it, that there is a great portion of 
Ireland tenanted by tenants who have not as 
yet, at all events, got their fair rents fixed. Do 
you mean to say that valuing the land as if it 
were in the landlord’s hands would be fair to the 
tenant, having regard to the present incidence 
of taxation ?— I do think so — yes, certainly. 

1250. That is your opinion ? — Yes. 

1251. Then in the hands of the judicial tenant, 
that is where the rent has been fixed for the first 
time, you say that Griffith’s valuation was rather 
over the judicial rent ? — The aggregate. The 
aggregate of the judicial rents fixed up to that 
date was rather under Griffith’s valuation on the 
same property. 

1252. Was that on one property? — On the 
property in which judicial rents had been fixed ; 
it included some thousands of cases — hundreds 
of thousands perhaps. 

1253. Did you go over the subject to test the 
accuracy of them yourself ?— Yes, accurately. 

H 1254. Is 
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Mr. Hemphill-^ -continued 

1254. Is your evidence then that on the first 
fixing of the rents, Griffith’s valuation is almost 
inappreciably higher than the statutory or 
judicial rent of the portion that was fixed up to 
1894?— Yes. 

1255. That is the first fixing of the rent ? — 
Yes. The reason I cannot say from that date on 
is this : Up to that date the Land Commission 
published m their reports each year the judicial 
rent and the Poor Law valuation ; after that 
they did not publish them ; and therefore it was 
not possible to get the figures and make the 
comparison. 

Mr. Lough. 

1256. But we are able to make it : We now 
know that these rents have been further- re- 
duced ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1257. We will come to that. Then according 

to that, instead of having that complicated 
system of Land Commission, if the tenants all 
over Ireland had their rents reduced to the then 
Griffith’s valuation, the same result would have 
been achieved. Do I convey myself ? Do you 
understand the question ?— *Yes. The same 

result in the aggregate would have been achieved 
but not the same result in each individual case. 

1258. In the aggregate it would at all events ? 
— Yes. 

1259. Do you admit that in individual cases 
there was a great discrepancy between Griffith’s 
valuation and the first judicial rent ? — In some 
cases there was considerable discrepancy. 

1260. Do not you know now — is it not the 
fact — that really Griffith’s valuation was no guide 
.at all or criterion for fixing the first judicial 
rents ? — I cannot say as to that. 

1261. On the second revision now, under the 
recent Act — the second rent that is fixed on 
revision after 14 or 15 years — is not that some 
20 per cent., generally speaking, lower than the 
first ? — I could not say the exact proportion. 

1262. Is it considerably lower ? — It is lower. 

1263. Considerably lower than that would 
require a different standard of valuation, would 
it not ? — Has the tenant of a judicial tenancy 
whose rent has been revised now to pay rates on 
the valuation including all the landlord’s interest 
as well as his own ? — I do not quite understand 
the question. 

1264. Surely ; if a tenant, now, whose rent 

was we will say 50 1. a year, and on the revision 
it has been reduced we will say to 25 1. a year or 
30 1. a year, he is valued ? — On the 25 1. 

1265. No, your valuation would not be on the 
judicial rent, you know ?— My valuation will be 
on the second term judicial rents plus the 
tenants’ improvements. 

126.6. That means a great deal. He is valued 
under your system at 40 Z, a year, his rent being 
301. ?— Well, assume that; it would not be 
nearly as much, but the- figure would be slightly 
more. 

1267. Would it be fair that he should pay the 
tax on the difference between the 40 1. and the 
SOI. a year ?— Certainly. 

_ 1268. Though it did not represent property of 
his at all ?— It does not represent property. 


Mr. Hemphill — continued. 

1269. No, no, because the rent that he has to 
pay is 301. a year ? — Yes. 

1270. That represents the landlord’s in- 
terest ? — That represents the landlord’s interest • 
then he has a certain interest in himself ; he has 
built a house on the farm. 

1271. That is the “ buildings ” ; the buildings 

are quite apart for the purposes of taxation ? 

That is the only thing I am adding to the 
judicial rent, the interest on his improvements ; 
I am adding nothing else. 

1272. Have you compared the existing valua- 
tion and Griffith’s valuation with the second 
rents fixed under the last Land Act ? — No. 

1273. You cannot tell whether they are much 
below Griffith’s valuation or not ? — I have com- 
pared land only in these few cases you have here 
before you/ and of course that would not be 
a fair comparison. 

1274. In those few cases do they happen to 
be below Griffith’s valuation. I am speaking of 
tiie second revision? — Yes; those few cases 
would be about the same on an average {is the 
second term judicial rent, plus the interest on 
the tenant’s improvements — not as tenant right 
but as interest on the tenant’s improvements — 
the figure that appears first in this as the gross 
value. 

1275. Give me one figure. Suppose Griffith’s 
valuation is 20 1. a year, what would the second 
revised rent be? — Take any one of these, the 
figures are given in every one. In this case you 
will see the particulars of the tenement valua- 
tion. It is 36Z. 15s. in this case. 

1276. What was the revised rent? — The re- 
vised rent is 38 1. 17s., andfthe gross is 43 1. 17s. 

1277. What do you call the gross ? — That is 
the revised rents plus interest on the tenant’s 
improvements. Take the next one. The tene- 
ment valuation is 33 1. 15s., the gross rent — that 
is including the tenant’s improvements— is 
331. 9s.. 

1278. That is not the object of my question. 
What I want to know is this : Suppose I am a 
tenant with a fair rent fixed on a second revise, 
and I pay, we will say 30 1. a year — or, say, 
35Z. 10s. to the landlord, what ■will be Griffith’s 
valuation on that farm ? — The fair rent is the 
figure I started with. 

1279. Would it not be much simpler to adopt 
these new rents as the basis for taxing and 
everything else (because there is an expensive 
machinery for ascertaining these rents) and 
would it not dispense with tne necessity of any 
re-valuation if there was simply an Act of 
Parliament saying that the rent of any tenant 
which was revised a second time and so-forth 
should be the valuation for the purposes of 
taxation, Imperial and local ? — That would not 
be fair to owners of other hereditaments such as 
houses, because you would be valuing the tenant 
merely on his land without the value of bis 
houses. 

1280. You could easily keep the rating of the 
house distinct as it is kept distinct at present ; 
and therefore that would not represent any 

E ctical difficulty. What I say is, so far as the 
d is concerned, might not the fair rent- 
fixed by this expensive tribunal — be also, with- 
out 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
out the necessity for any re- valuation, the basis 
of taxation — Imperial and local; that is sup- 
posing, as here, that the rent is 54 1. 14>s. — that 
that is ascertained to be the fair rent of the 
holding — then discriminate how much is appro- 

E ted to buildings and how much of that to 
, and . make that the basis of taxation ? — 
That does not include the value of buildings ; 
that only includes the value of the land. 

1281. The buildings you know were made by 
the tenant ? — Yes; that is the reason I must 
add the interest on them in order to compare 
lands and houses on the same basis. 

1282! Then do you say the same standard 
would be applicable to every species of tenancy ? 
— I want to value them all on the same basis as 
nearly as possible. 

1283. Now, how would you proceed in a dis- 
trict where some of the tenants paid the judicial 
rent and others did not ; would you say that it 
would be fair relatively between them to value 
in the same way ? — In those cases were they 
have not had a judicial rent fixed I must value 
the land as nearly as possible on the same basis, 
and try to make them equal. 

1284. If you look at your answer to 
Question 73, you will see you seem to anticipate 
a difficulty of this sort, for you say that the 
valuation of rural districts should be postponed 
till some rents were fixed under the Act of 1896? 
— That is so. 

1285. Therefore, until that is done, you have 
no control over the speed with which that can 
be done. How could you possibly adjust matters 
so that the burden would fall equally on both 
classes of tenants ? — I propose that the county 
boroughs should be done first, and that the towns 
should, be valued before the county districts. 

1286. And you expect the whole valuation to 
be completed in 10 years ? — Yes. 

1287. What guarantee have you that all the 
rural districts will be revised, if at all, within 10 
years ? — I have no guarantee. 

1288. You have no guarantee at all ; therefore 
do not you see that really your project might, 
after all, prove more or less abortive ? — Oh, no, I 
do not think that ; my project is not to value 
Ireland in 10 years. I said simply that it could 
be valued in 10 years. 

1289. You say that your surveyors will have 
nothing to do but to take this pink paper and 
ascertain the fair value according to these pink 
papers ? — I do not say they have nothing else to 
do; they would have a great deal else to do 
besides that ; they would have first to go to the 
holding. 

1290. You sit in review over these people ; 
who ascertains the fair value on these pink 
papers ? — The Land Commission. 

1291. They have a staff for that purpose ? — 
Yes. 

1292. And a very numerous and expensive 
staff. Is your surveyor at liberty, then, as it 
were, to review the conclusions to which the 
framer of the pink paper has arrived, and set up 
a different value ? — That is exactly what I pro- 
pose he shall not do, except in exceptional cases. 

1293. Then would you make the fair value of 
these pink papers conclusive in regard to all the 
land in Ireland? — I should make the gross 
0.25. 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
value set out in those pink papers, unless excep- 
tional circumstances arose which would make 
them not fair, the basis of the valuation of the 
rural lands. 

1294. Now% do not you know as a fact that, 
even as it is, a good deal of dissatisfaction is felt 
at the valuation put upon these pink papers in 
every part of Ireland] because they are done 
without any means of checking them or revising 
them, or anything [else ? — I do not think I have 
heard of any ; there may be, but I should not 
hear of it. 

1295. You would make these pink papers 
actually the basis of a general valuation though 
that basis was arrived at by parties over whom 
your Department has no control whatsoever ? — - 
Yes. 

1296. Would it not be better than to abolish 
your Department, and transfer the valuation to, 
and treat it as a portion of the Land Commis- 
sion? Do not you see that? Would it be 
necessary to have two very expensive Depart- 
ments of the State which would ultimately 
arrive only at the same conclusion? — In the 
first place the number of these pink schedules, 
as you have already stated, is very small when 
compared with the whole of Ireland. Even if 
every tenant in Ireland had his rent fixed lor a 
second term it would be only a proportion, and 
not a very large proportion, of the whole 
country; the rest. of the country would have to 
be valued on the same basis. In addition to 
that it would be necessary for my man to per- 
ambulate every holding, as I have already said, 
to fix the boundaries of every holding. It 
would be necessary to revise the names of the 
owners or occupiers, who may have changed 
since that time. What we get from the- 
Land Commission will save us a considerable- 
amount of money. Instead of the valuation 
costing 400,0001 it could be done perhaps for 
250,000£., as I have said ; but there is a great 
deal of work to do in addition to what the Land. 
Commission have done. 

1297. Suppose Farm A. has had a fair rent-,, 
fixed on a second revision, how do you propose 
then that your valuator should value Farm B., 
which has not been revised ? Is he to to take 
the pink paper of value A. and compare it with 
Farm B. ? — Suppose there was only one farm 
in the immediate neighbourhood which had 
been adjudicated upon by the Land Commission, 
he would have to make from his experience as 
a valuer the value of the other farms around 


1298. In the district ? — In the district, more 
or less on the same basis. 

1299. Then in point of fact he would have to- 
do the work which would now be done in respect 
of each of those other farms in the district by 
the Land Commission when they come to fix 
a fair rent ? — If they are ever coming to fix a 
fair rent. 

1300. He would have to do the same work 
exactly ? — If they are ev<?r coming to fix a fair 
rent ; but in the greater proportion of the cases 
that he would deal with they would never come 
to fix a fair rent. 

1301. Suppose an injustice was done by your 
surveyor, the only appeal would be to the head 

H 2 -of 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
of the Department ? — No, the appeal would be> 
just as it is at present, to the higher courts 

1302. On the question of value— (I am speaking 
of value only) — suppose an individual farm was 
over valued in the opinion of the farmer, _ how 
would he get redress ? — If the present machinery 
was in existence he would go to the Quarter 
Sessions. 

1303. And that is the final appeal ? — That is 
the final appeal on the question of value. 

1304. An d you propose to abolish that appeal? 
— I do not think I proposed it ; it was proposed 
by the Local Taxation Commissioners. 

1305. I know, but did not you give evidence 
in favour of it ? — I do not remember, but I do 
think that in ordinary cases it is unnecessary. 

1306. As I understand your view — it may be 
right or it may be wrong — is that there should 
be no appeal on the mere question of value from 
the head of the department? — That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1307. This valuation of course cannot be 
finished simultaneously ? — No. 

1308. Would you then propose its coming into 
operation piecemeal, or would you wait for the 
whole ? — I think it ought to come into operation 
in the same way as the original valuation did, 
in each district, and each county as completed. 

1309. Would not that do great injustice to the 
payer of income tax ? — I do not think so, because 
I think that the assessment for income tax in 
Ireland would be very very little altered under 
the re- valuation. 

1310. The machinery for valuation in England 
now is the Local Assessment Committee? — Yes. 

1311. In Ireland it is a departmental body ? — 
Yes. 

1312. You prefer your own system ? — Yes. 

1313. Would you be in favour of taking 
something of each system ; for instance, would 
you be in favour of having a jury to assist 
yourself? — I do not know that I could get a 
■jury of surveyors. 

1314. A law could be passed, you know, 
making the getting of a' jury very easy ? — I do 
not know where you would get a jury of sur- 
veyors in Ireland ; I could not get it. 

1315. I do not mean that : I mean that a 
mixture in some way might be found by statute, 
with the local assessment plan in England and 
the central authority system in Ireland ? — I do 
not know how it could be carried out. 

1316. Are you not aware that that is exactly 
what was the case in Ireland at first ? — I know 
it was, and it utterly failed. 

1317. There was an Appeal Committee assist- 
ing the Commissioner ? — Yes. 

1318. Would you assent to reverting to that ? 
— I think if the whole re-valuation of the 
country was being carried out it would be de- 
sirable to associate with the Commissioner 
possibly one or two leading surveyors — if they 
could be got — in Ireland. If they could not be 
got there, you would have to get them else- 
where. 

1319. You will not go further than to say 
that it would be desirable to associate with the 
Committee or with yourself such persons as 


Mr. Clancy — continued. 

leading representatives of county councils and 
county borough councils ? — I do not think there 
would be any harm in putting on (perhaps) one 
man from the county council where the valua- 
tion was being carried out. I do not see any 
objection to that; but it is so much a technical 
question that I do not think he would be any 
very great assistance. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1320. Assuming now that you were putting 
down the whole fabric of valuation, would not 
you think it well to adopt the English system 
and the Scotch systems where the different 
county councils themselves are the valuing body 
by committee — by an assessor ? — Certainly not. 

1321 Instead of having a Government De- 
partment, would it not be much better to have 
it done by a legal body ? — Certainly not. I think 
the Report of the * Local Taxation Commission 
shows that very plainly. 

1322. I am only wanting to form my own 
judgment ; I am not bound by theirs ? — I am 
hound to some extent. 

• 1323. You do not think so ? — No, I certainly 
do not. 

1324. That is the English and the Scotch 
systems ? — Certainly. 

Mr. M‘Cann. 

1325. Griffith’s valuation, as I understand, 
was based very much on the price of agricultural 
produce ? — Yes 

1326. The price of agricultural produce does 
not come in mnch to tne Commissioners ; they 
do not make a decision very much, as I under- 
stand, on the prices of produce— the present 
Commissioners, whose valuation you adopt? — 
You mean the Land Commission ? 

1327. The Land Commission? — I am afraid 
I cannot express an opinion on what comes into 
that decision. 

1328. Anything may come into their calcula- 
tion. As I understand you, they are bound to 
exclude the market (the competitive) value as 
an element of calculation, is not that so? — I 
believe so. 

1329. That is the only one thing, as I under- 
stand, that they are bound to exclude ; they may 
exclude anything else they like ? — I believe so. 

1330. Would you propoee to check their calcu- 
lations with any reference to prices of agricultural 
produce in a re- valuation of Ireland ? — I do not 
see how I could. 

1331. You would simply take their calcula- 
tion ? — Yes. I look at it in this way, that what 
you really want to get is a valuation which 
would be relative; it does not matter whether 
the valuation is a little too high or a little too 
low really, so long as it is quite relative. I am 
talking now of purely local purposes (let us put 
the Imperial question aside), and I think that 
a valuation based on the lines of tenants improv- 
ments, and (practically) rent will be (and will to 
to the great majority of tenants appear to be) the 
fair thing ; and the reason I say that is this,— 
that in a great number of cases we have had to 
divide holdings, which have been divided between 
two, or perhaps three, different tenants. Accord- 
ing 
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Mr. M‘Cann — continued, 
ing to the system adopted in the past by Sir 
Richard Griffith that holding would be divided up 
in proportion to the value that Sir Richard 
Griffith’s original valuers had put upon each 
field. I have been over and over again asked 
by the tenants not to do that, but to divide it 
in proportion to the rents; and I know that 
that is the general feeling — that they would like 
to have their valuation uniform with the rent. 
That is one reason which influenced me very 
much in suggesting this plan. 

1332. The only other question I want to ask 
is this. You. would not propose checking the 
'Sub-Commissioner’s rent or the Land Commis- 
sioner’s rent — the rent they fixed — on any 
principle with reference to the prices of agri- 
cultural produce ? — No; I would only check it 
rso far as houses are concerned. 

Sir John Colomb. 

1333. Although it is not specified in the Act 
with regard to the valuation of land that the 
fair letting value is to be considered, it was in 
the directions of Sir Richard Griffith, was it not, 
that the valuation was not to exceed the fair 
letting value ? — Yes. 

1334. Now, taking your basis of valuation, 
taking the pink schedule, thiffi could not apply, 
could it ? It would lead to a reduction, would it 
not, on the present valuation? — If I took the 
•gross figure in the pink schedule ? 

1335. Yes? — To some extent I think it would, 
but not much. 

1336. If the rents now are less than Griffith’s 
valuation, then, presumably following out the 
Act, or Sir Richard Griffith’s directions, the 
present Griffith’s valuation is above the fair 
letting value ? — I do not quite understand. 

1337. Is it not so, if you are going to take 
the pink schedule without deductions ? — But I 
am not going to take the fair rent. 

1338. If you take that without deductions, 
•and that is above Griffith’s valuation, then, 
according to your theory, the existing valuation 
by Griffith is above the fair letting value ? — 
Above the rateable value; slightly above the 
rateable value. 

Chairmxm. 

1339. Is that what you mean ? Are you sure 
that you follow Sir John Colomb ? — The way I 
look upon it is this. Sir John Colomb suggests 
that Sir Richard Griffith’s valuation was pre- 
sumably not over the fair letting rent at the 
time. 

Sir John Colomb. 

1340. That was a direction of Griffith to a 
valuation — that it was not to be above that ? — 
Yes, that it was not to be above that. If I took 
the gross value, that gross value would be rather 
less : caking the whole country together it would 
be something less than Griffith’s valuation. 

Chairman. 

1341. Well, would it ? — I take it it would be 
slightly less. It is very hard to say. 

1342. In the instances you have put in it is 
more ? — In some cases it is more, but I think on 
the whole it would be very nearly the lame — the 
gross ; it is only a surmise. 


C hairman — continue d. 

1343. That is what puzzled me, the special 
instances, or the ones I glanced at ?— You have 
only one or two of them. Some of them are a 
good deal less. 

Sir John Colomb. 

1344. At the time of ^ Griffith’s valuations, 
prices were high, and now they are low ?— The 
prices now. . 

1345. An honourable Member . asked you if 
prices at the time ■ of Griffith’s valuation were 
high, and now they are low, and you said “Yes” ? 
— -I did not mean that, certainly.' 

1346. That is what I thought? — The valuation 
prices are higher now than in Griffith’s day. 

Mr. Lough. 

1347. What are they? — I think I can givo 
you them all. I think everything else is higher, 
except wheat. 

Mr. HemphiU. 

1348. The prices were adopted as standard 
prices ? — Yes, as standard prices. 

1349. That is the only one we can go on, the 
standard prices at the date fixed in the Act ? — I 
am afraid I have not got it here, but I know in 
every case it is so. 

Sir John Colomb. 

1350. I asked that one question to see 
whether you had any correction to make. Sup- 
pose you were going to take the standard of 
prices now for valuation; suppose Parliament 
decided that it would be wise to take the 
standard of prices following out the lines of 
Griffith’s valuation, you would not take wheat, 
would you, as the chief element in Ireland ? — 
Oh, no. 

1351. Would you not take butter and cattle ? 
— Butter and cattle and oats. 

1352. Would you take the question of the 
price of meat so much as the price of store 
cattle and raising young cattle? — I think you 
would have to take into consideration the 
district you were valuing in If I was valuing 
in Meath I would take meat ; if I was valuing 
in the west of Ireland I would take store cattle. 

1353. But you say the value of land has 
altered considerably since the date of the valua- 
tion, do you mean all .the land of Ireland 
universally and generally, or do you mean par- 
ticular classes of land relatively? — I mean all 
classes of land relatively. 

1354. And with regard to the opinion you 
gave us, that there was a general concensus of 
opinion in Ireland that a re-valuatio nof the 
county was necessary, I understood you just 
now to say that that rests merely upon general 
conversation you have heard ? — General conver- 
sation and also opinions expressed through my 
revisers in the different districts ; I have constant 
complaints that the valuations and the rents are 
not on the same basis. 

1355. That is not exactly the same thing as a 
general concensus of opinion that a general re- 
valuation of the country is necessary ? — I can 
only say that that is partly what I founded it 
upon, and partly upon evidence given before the 
Local Taxation Commission ; I t hink every Irish 
witness there was in favour of a re-valuation 

1356. You 
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1356. You have got no other evidence to sup- 
port and to sustain that view, that there is that 
opinion in Ireland ? — No other evidence beyond 
that I think. 

1357. You, I think, said that the judicial rent 
you did not consider was any test of the letting 
value ? — Did I say that ? 

1358. I understood you to say that. It was 
to give you an opportunity of correcting it that 
I put the question ? — I do not think so ; I do 
not think I expressed any opinion upon it. ' 

1359. Then that is not your opinion ? — I do 
not wish to express an opinion upon the subject 
at all. 

1360. But you reject fair rent altogether as 
the true letting- value ? — I reject the fair rent as 
the rating value. 

1361. But all the same you take the pink 
schedule without the deductions as the rateable 
value ? — As the basis for rating value — yes. 

1362. Therefore, you depart, altogether— at 
least, you depart to a very considerable extent — 
from, allowing the fair letting value to be an 
element in considering and fixing the value? — I 
do not say that ; I do not think you can draw that 
inference. 

1363. Do you dismiss altogether as possible 
the view of taking a fair letting value in the open , 
market as a standard for measuring the value of 
land ; do you dismiss it? — I do not see any plan 
— ’and I have thought it out for years — of getting 
the fair letting value in the open market of land 
generally in Ireland — land in tenants’ hands. 

1364. That being so, although you say it is so 
necessaiy to have the same basis in fix’ing values 
in all hereditaments, you at once admit, I pre- 
sume, that you cannot apply it, because you must 
take houses as at a fair letting value, hut that 
you cannot do that with, regard to land ? — I can- 
not do it perfectly with regard to land. 

1365. Therefore, any re- valuation of Ireland 
would not remedy discrepancies between houses 
and land? — It would not remedy discrepancies 
between houses and land perfectly, but it would 
remedy discrepancies between lands inter se. 

1366. I understood you witli regard to licenses 
to say that you took into consideration, in fixing 
the rateable value, the amount of purchase- 
money paid for the license ?— Yes. I said that 
it formed an element. 

136 f. You are aware I suppose of the enormous 
prices that tenants give one another for their 
interests P— Yes. 


1368. Would you take that in the case of land 
element m fixing- value?— A proportion 
ot mat is taken, the interest, on the tenants im- 
provements, and the interest on the value of his 
house ; that forms part of the tenant right. 

1369. Is your estimate of value, hr would 
your estimate of value he, influenced at ail by 
the fact that those large stuns of money were 
given in particular districts for the tenants 
interest P — 1 do not think it could be. In the 
evidence I gave before the Financial Eolations 
Commission I thought it would he possible to 
add to the fair rent a sum which would re- 
present not only the interest on the tenant’s 
improvements, but also interest on what is 


Sir John Colomb — continued, 
called tenant right — which is outside those im- 
provements — an interest the tenant has — the- 
goodwill ; I then tried to form a table, show- 
ing in each county what that tenant right was 
worth in order to try and get an average of' 
the value of tenant right in different districts. 
I found that those elements varied so enor- 
mously that it was almost impossible to arrive- 
at a true average in any district of what 
tenant right was worth. It varies not only in 
the district, hut it varies according to the farm. 
A large farm will fetch perhaps five years’ pur- 
chase, and a small farm in the same district 
will perhaps fetch 40 years’ purchase ; there- 
fore, it was utterly impossible to arrive at a 
fair conclusion; therefore, I had t-o abandon 
that idea ; and when the Land Act of 1896 (I 
think it was) was passed, in which the Land 
Commissioners for the first time were obliged 
to set out on the pink schedule not only the 
fair rent, but the. gross rent — I came to the 
conclusion that the gross rent, which included 
merest on the tenant’s improvements, would be 
the nearest thing I could get to the rateable value- 
dealing with Ireland as it at present stands. 

1370. Then it is only to a very modified' de- 
gree that you take that into consideration at 
all — the purchase money — I mean to say the 
value? — Only to a modified degree, certainly; 
and it is only to a modified degree that I fake 
into consideration the sums paid for licenses. 
A man may pay a thousand pounds for going 
into a public-house, and I perhaps only take 
four or five hundred at the outside. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1371. Roughly, about half?— Well, half is 
the outside. 

Sir J ohn Colomb. 

1372. Where does the difficulty lie in apply- 
ing the same rule to land and to public-houses. 
Will it not be the case that they vary very 
greatly in different places — the value of the 
pubHc-hoxises ? — As long as the public-houses 
in the rating area are all about the same value 
-—that is to say, that Che licenses are all about 
the same value — there is no great difficulty; 
and we can get in large towns a number of 
cases where sums have been paid, and taking 
the few cases in which there has been great com- 
petition, and, leaving them out of account, we 
can get a fair average, hut I do not think we 
could do it in the case of tenant right — I could 
not. 

1373. Here is that schedule — the tenement 
valuation is 33/., the gross value is put at 
27/ 6s. 6c?. ; the fair rent is put at 24/. 11s. Gd., 
and this interest was sold for 250/. ?— Yes. 

1374. W ell, that really is raising the fair rent ; 
taking it at 4 per cent., it would be raising the 
fair rent about 40 per cent. ; and, therefore, 
would not 40 per cent, on to the fair rent in this 
case more approach the real value to the letting 
value in the open market? — If that was the fair 
tenant right, and if, in addition to that, a good- 

■ -U ^ich is practically the same as tenant' 
light is a legal rateable commodity : that is a 
’ - -question- 
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Sir John Colornb — continued, 
question which has never yet "been decided in the 
■Courts. 

1375. But, as a matter of fact, does not that 
throw some light upon the real letting value of 
that particular farm? — To the particular tenant 
who came in — yes. 

Mr. Govlding. 

1376. On that why is the goodwill of the pub- 
lic-house rateable? — The goodwill in a public- 
house is not rateable. 

1377. You do rate the public-house? — That is 
the licence ; we assume that half is goodwill and 
fixtures, and that half is licence, and we only 
rate them on the half that is licence. 

1378. You do not rate really the goodwill at 
■all? — -No. 

Sir J ohn Colornb. 

1379. With regard to tenancies in Ireland, you 
may classify them in this way, may you not: 
Tenants who have never had a judicial rent fixed ; 
•tenants who have had a judicial rent fixed witli- 

'Out its being scheduled at all The first term 

tenants — yes. 

1380. And tenants who have had it fixed with 
the pink schedule. Is not that so? — 1896 — yes. 

1381. Then you have the purchasing occupiers 
— the present proprietors? — Yes. 

13S2. Now is it not the case that those who 
have had their rents fixed under the pink schedule 
system are a very small proportion of the total ? 
— I can give you exactly what they are at the 
present date. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1383. Is there not another category — the cate- 
gory of future tenants — also to be taken into ac- 
count? — Yes. 

Sir John Colornb. 

1384. What is the proportion? — TJp to March 
31st the number of cases fixed under the 1896 
Act (that is the pink schedule, which you have 
"before you) was 58,785 ; the number being fixed 
Is something like 12,000 to 15,000 a year. Pro- 
bably the total numbers in Ireland, where they 
can be fixed, is about 250,000. 

1385. I do not want the figures. I suppose 
you admit that those who have had their rents 
fixed since the Act of 1896 on the pink schedule 
are a very small proportion of the total holdings ? 
— Y ery small. I should think about an eighth. 

1386. Therefore, your proposition would really 
be, to judge the whole of the value of Ireland by 
what has resulted from an inquiry into one- 
eighth? — Well, on what would be done at the 
time, when I would be prepared to value the 
land ; that would be probably five or six years 
hence if we went on now with the re-valuation. 

1387. There is just a question that I want to 
ask about the valuation of railways: Is it the 
case that you have fixed the value per train mile ? 
— Yes, in each district. 

1388. The value varies with the district? — It 
might, or it might vary with the district along- 
side. When I say the “ district ” I mean the 
•zone of traffic ; it varies' with the zone of traffic. 


Sir John Colornb — continued. 

1389. I ask you this question, because it has 

been brought under my particular notice : Hotels 
have been very largely built, as you know in the 
south of Ireland with the view of encouraging 
tourists ; on what principle do you value those? 
— Yes, railway and other hotels. In valuing 
these hotels we take in the particular cir- 
cumstances in each case. If I was valuing an 
hotel in Dublin I would take some 4 per cent, 
on the original cost, plus the ground rent. • In 
the valuation of a country hotel, such as the 
Southern Hotel at Ken m are 

1390. Or take Park Nasilla; the one at Ken- 
mare will do? — What I have taken there is 3 
per cent, instead of 4 per cent, on the cost, and we 
do not add anything for ground rent ; we say the 
ground is practically of no value. 

Mr. Govlding. 

1391. Does the same rule apply to Park 

Nasilla? — I think it is about per cent, there. 

Sir John Colornb. 

1392. You take 3 per cent, on "the estimated 
total cost? — 3 per cent, on the estimated total 

. cost ; then, of course, we take the deductions off 
to make relative. 

Sir J ames Haslett. 

1393. In the “ total cost,” do you mean the 
furniture of the hotel as well as the shell? — No 
— nothing internal — just the shell. 

Mr .-Hemphill. 

1394. On fthe structure ?' — On the structure 
I think I took it. at per cent, on Park Nasilla. 
We take that according to the amount of busi- 
ness that is done. Ivenmare, of course, is a 
station, and there is a. certain amount of traffic 
at the hotel there all the year round; in other 
cases there is not. 

Mr. M’Cann. 

1395. You take 3 per cent, on what?— I esti- 
mate the value of the cost of construction, but 
where there is a great deal of cut stone, or any- 
thing of that sort, we would not take it into 
account. 

1396. Your own valuation? — Our own valua- 
tions are generally below the cost. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1397. You mean the cube of the buildings? — 
The cube of the buildings. 

Sir John Colornb. 

1398. Is that the sole element you take into 
consideration? — That is practically the sole 
element I take into consideration. 

1399. Simply the cost? — Simply the cost. 
We, in certain cases, take into consideration the 
number of bedrooms. 

1400. That is what 1 want to ask you. Do 
you take into consideration the fact that that 
hotel is only open four months in the year, and 
is shut up the rest of the year? — That is what 
we take into consideration by giving the low 
percentage. 

1401. You 
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1401. You only make a difference of 1 per 
cent. ? — In the case of Park Nasilla I think we 
made a difference of 1^- per cent. 

1402. Will you tell me what your general 
principles applicable to arriving at the valua- 
tion of fisheries are? — Where there is a profit 
derived from the fishery we get the total re- 
ceipts that come in for a certain number of years 
— say five years — and the outgoings that there 
are and from the net. sum, deducting expendi- 
ture from receipts ; we take interest on capital 
expenditure, such as nets or anything of that 
kind ; a certain sum is allowed for the replace- 
ment of them. 

1403. Then you do not value fisheries that are 
not let? — As a rule they are not valued; but 
we would value the fishery if the owner had a 
valuable interest in it. If he fished it and had 
his friends there, and it. was. reported to us that 
the fishery was worth a certain sum, if he chose 
to let it, we would value it. 

1404. You do not value the rivers? — We do 
not value the rivers except where there is a 
valuable fishery, either fished by the owner or 
let. 

1405. Then the system of valuation of 
fisheries in Ireland is different from that in 
Scotland?— I gathered that from the evidence 
given the other day by Mr. Henry. 

1406. Now, I want to ask you about exemp- 
tions. There is a very wide range of exemp- 
tions? — Very. 

1407. Very much wider than in either Scot- 
land or England? — Very much wider. 

1408. What do you suggest, for I have not 
traced in your evidence any observations bear- 
ing upon it or showing clearly what your view 
is with regard to exemptions? — At present I 
have but more, or less followed the lines which 
were laid down by my predecessors. I find 
that convents of a certain kind are valued in 
Ireland, in a certain way, and when a new con- 
vent comes up to be valued, I follow the same 
line that was taken before, and exempt them, 
or value them, as the case may be ; but, gener- 
ally speaking, what I do in those cases is this : 
where I find that the convent belongs (the con- 
vent is the clearest case we have) to an Order, 
and is worked by an Order who is engaged' 
either in teaching poor children or in minis- 
tering to the sick, or in works of charity, I would 
be inclined to exempt it ; but where the Order 
is engaged merely in religious exercises, I would 
not exempt it. 

1409. Now, in these cases, have you got an 
unabridged discretion to make these exemp- 
tions? — No, every case is liable to appeal. 

1410. Liable to appeal? — Yes. 

1411. But what is your rule — what is the 
. guide to your action? — Precedent is all I have 

to go upon. 

1412. Then converts and monasteries in Ire- 
land are not valued for rating purposes? — Some 
are and some are not. 

1413. And it is you (or your predecessor) who 
has to determine what are to be valued and 
what are not? — Yes. 

1414. Is that a system you would propose to 
retain in the event of a re-valuation of Ireland? 


Sir John Colomb — continued, 

— I think it ought to be defined more clearly 
in any future Valuation Act what is to be- 
valued and what is to be exempted. 

1415. I do not understand what it is now,, 
in your mind, that causes you to exempt the 
convent or to include the convent? — Simply 
this : the question as to whether the convent 
comes within the meaning of the words in the- 
Valuation Act which define exempted property 
— the section which says that public and charit- 
able property is to be exempted. The question 
is: Is the convent “charitable”? I satisfy 
myself whether in the particular circumstances 
I think it charitable, and if it is charitable I 
exempt it ; and it has been upheld in several 
cases bv the Courts; I have had. a number of' 
decisions in favour of its beiug exempt. With 
those decisions before me and the precedent of 
my predecessors, I consider that my duty is to 
exempt it. It is for the rating bodies, if they 
are dissatisfied with my decision, to go to Quar- 
ter Sessions (or to higher Courts), and then if' 
it ought to be rated, it will be rated. 

1416. But they are all valued, are they not? 
— -They are not all valued. 

1417. How do you arrive at the value of a. 
monastic building? — It has to be done in some- 
thing the same way as an hotel. 

1418. How do you do it? — I cube it out and 
take the structural cost; I calculate out the- 
structural cost and fix a sum of about 3 per 
cent probably— 2 or 3 per cent. — upon it, ac- 
cording to how far it is in use. 

1419. 3?hen, in point of fact, in valuing you 
apply pretty much the same rule to the con- 
vent or monastery that you do to an hotel?— 
Yes. 

1420. The same — simply the estimated value- 
of the shell of the building? — Yes. 

1421. And when alterations take place, you 
re-value?- Yes, if it is put on the list. 

• ^ en * ma y take it as your opinion that 

in the event of a general re-valuation the regula- 
tions as to exemptions should be materially 
changed ?— Yes, I think it should be clearly laid 
down what are to be exempt. 

1423. And what principle is to guide you? — 
Yes. 

1424. I suppose, turning from the schedule, 
that really the tenant’s improvements which are 
deducted from the landlords’ rent should be added 
to the true value ; and that in effect you do by 
that document ; is not that so ?— Yes. ' 

1425. You say that any improvements made- 
by a tenant is really adding to the valuation, 
though it has been deducted from the landlord’s- 
rent?— Yes. 

1426. Is that so ? — That is so. 

142/. Is it not the case that a very great deal 
of improvement has been done to the land in 
Ireland under the Board of "Works Loans ?— Yes. 

1428. And is it not the case that the Board of 
Works, in granting the loan for the improvement 
of land gives an estimate of the enhanced value 
of that land when the work is completed — are you 
aware of that? — Yes. 

1429. Do they give you as Commissioner of 

\ aluation anyi notice when they lend money 

and 
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Sir Jolm Colomb — continued, 
and have made an estimate of the enhanced value 
due to the alterations or improvements for which 
they are advancing the money? — No, they do 
not give any notice to us. 


Sir John Colomb — continued. 

1430. They do not? — No. 

1431. They never have? — No not that I ami. 
aware of. 


0.25. 
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The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Charles Douglas. 
Mr. Goulding. 

Sir James Haslett. 
Mr. Hemphill. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Lough. 
Mr. Lee. 

Mr. M'Cann. 
Mr. M'Killop. 
Mr. Randles. 


The LORD ADVOCATE in the Chair. 


Sir John G. Barton, c.b., re-called ; and further Examined. 


Mr. Lough. 

1432. I think this Valuation Department in 
Ireland is a strictly centralised Department? — 
It is — yes. 

1433. You really do everything involved in 
the matter ? — Yes. 

1434. There are no local Assessment Commit- 
tees? — No. 

1435. And whether it is the valuation of 
farms, or land, or properties in towns (in Cork 
or in Belfast, say), you do it all yourself abso- 
lutely, without the assistance of any local autho- 
rity on the spot? — As regards the houses in 
towns, that is so ; as regards the farms, I have 
no power to alter the valuation of any land on 
a farm. The local authorities have, to a cer- 
tain extent, a say in the matter ; that is to say, 
in the first place the cases that are to be dealt 
with in the annual revision come from them, 
and I only deal with cases they send for- 
ward. Eurther than that, they under the Act 
are supposed to express an opinion on sending 
forward these cases as to whether a revision of 
the valuation is necessary or not. 

1436. And beyond that recommendation the 
whole work of valuation in Ireland is done by 
your office and yourself ? — That is so. 

1437. It is, I suppose, the best example of 
what is called “ the Castle system ” — that is, 
the centralised government doing everything for 
every part of the country? — The centralised 
government — I do not know exactly what you 
•call “ the Castle system ” ; it is centralised 
government. 

1438. It is a generally well-known expres- 
sion — “ the Castle.” You are strongly in 
favour of maintaining that centralised system 
and not having any assistance from localities in 
the work of valuation, I understand? — I do not 
know that you can put it in exactly that way. 
I do not think that at present it would-be ad- 
visable to bring in the local authorities in any 
way further than they are at present brought 
in. 


Mr. Lougli — continued. 

1439. You do not think it would be advisable? 
— At present — no. 

1440. But you seem to hesitate about that 
opinion? — I hesitate so far as this — that as re- 
gards the local authorities which are created 
under the Local Government Act, in some areas, 
when they had completely mastered the work 
they are doing at present, I should be very glad 
to get advice from them on local cases. 

1441. Would you approve of calling into 
existence Assessment Committees such as exist 
in England? — Certainly not. 

1442. Then there is not any parallel, is there, 
in any other part of the United Kingdom to the 
system that is run in Ireland ? — N ot exactly the 
same. 

1443. It is a different system? — Yes. 

1444. You gave a reason, I think, to the Com- 
mittee for maintaining the existing system, 
which was roundly this: You said it would 
secure uniformity all over Ireland. I think that 
is one of your reasons? — That is one of the 
reasons. 

1445. The chief reason? — A chief reason; 
there are several others. 

1446. You know Ireland very well, do not 
you? — I have lived there all my life. 

1447. Do you think there is any uniformity, 
looking at the different parts of Ireland — the 
east and west, the north and south, or the centre 
and the north ; could you imagine a country in 
which there is less uniformity in what I may call 
the class of subjects for valuation in Ireland . ~~ 
Yes; I think there is a great deal of uniformity 
in the subjects for valuation in Ireland. 

1448. Do you think the means of subsistence 

along the west coast are at all like what they 
are in Meath and on the best lands throughout 
Dublin and the east coast; they are quite dif- 
ferent, are they not? — Quite different; but I 
do not see how that affects the question of the 
rateable value of the portion of the country n> 
the west or in Dublin. ... 

1449. I will 
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Mr. Lough — continued. 

1449. I will take how it affects the question in 
a minute. You will admit that there is a great 
contrast between the north and the centre? — 
Yes. 

1450. The north comprises a great industrial 
community, does it not? — Yes. 

1451. And the centre a vast quantity of land 
that is little better than hog land, or land on the 
edge of a bog? — Yes. 

1452. And" when you come to the quality of 
Irish agriculture, it is very different in different 
places, is it not? — Yes. 

1453. Do you think these great contrasts 1 
which exist in different parts of Ireland would 
not make it desirable that the centralised autho- 
rity should have the assistance of a local assess- 
ment committee in each part, to assist them in 
arriving at a fair valuation ? — If I were bring- 
ing over a staff of English valuers to make a re- 
valuation of Ireland, and they were coming there 
fresh from England to do it for the first time, 

I should certainly say we ought to have local 
assistance : but where I am dealing with a staff 
of men who have been trained in the district — 
who have been valuing in these districts since 
they were appointed to my office — I think that 
I, through them, have got the necessary amount 
of local knowledge to deal with the cases. 

1454. But they are men who go down from 
Dublin to do the work in the centre, and then go 
back to Dublin? — They come back to Dublin 
for a month or two in the year to finish up their 
work, but the greater portion of the year they 
are in the country. 

1455. The same staff would go, perhaps, to 
Londonderry and to Meath, would it not? As 
I explained on Tuesday, that is done as little as 
possible. "We always try to keep the same men 
m the same locality. 

1456. You think there is no necessity for call- 
ing in the assistance of men who spend all their 
lives in. the different localities, and who know 
all the difficulties and the social condition and 
wealth of the locality ? — W e are always glad to 
get their assistance when we can ; but I do not 
think it is necessary to have it further than we 
have it at present. 

1457. You do not think it is necessary to em- 
body them as part of the system ? — I do not think 
so. 

1458. You told the Chairman in your evi- 
dence-in-chief that the valuation affects, not 
only the local rates, but to a certain extent Im- 
perial taxation ? — To a small extent yes. _ 

1459. To a small extent;^ and you restricted, 
I think, tiie extent to which changes in the 
valuation affected Imperial taxation, did you 
not?- — I do not quite understand your question. 

1460. Did you tell the Chairman that there 
was no Imperial tax, except Income Tax, 
affected by the valuation? — And licence duties. 

1461. I do not think you mentioned that be- 
fore, did you ?— Those are as far as I know the 
only two' affected. ' 

1462; You told the Chairman only Income 
Tax ; I do not think you mentioned licence du- 
ties before?— I cannot remember. Certainly 
licence duties are affected. 

0.25. 


Mr. Lough — continued. 

1463. Just a word about Income Tax ; it is 
largely affected by the settlement of the. valua- 
tion, is it not? — Yes. 

1464. And if the valuations are systemacti- 
cally increased through every period on every 
class of property in every part of Ireland, that 
will largely affect the amount of Imperial taxa- 
tion that will be raised in Income Tax? — To 
some extent it will, but not to any very large 
extent, because a great deal of the property that 
is valued in Ireland — in fact, nearly all the land 
that is valued in Ireland — does not pay any In- 
come Tax at all under Schedule B. 

1465. I put it to you that the tendency to in- 
crease the valuation is also to increase the 
amount paid under Income Tax? — That is so. 

1466. That is all I want on Income Tax. 
Now we come to the licence duties; I think 
you did not mention those? — Before you go any 
further, may X just say this : If I did not men- 
tion it, I did so advisedly. 

Chairman. 

1467. My question related to Imperial taxa- 
tion; you would not as a rule call licence du- 
ties in 1 Ireland Imperial taxation? — It is not 
Imperial 'taxation, 'because the money that is 
paid goes to the local taxation account, and is 
credited to the district in which it is paid. 

Mr. Lough. 

1468. I beg your pardon ; let us get that clear. 
You constantly mix up the English, system with 
the Irish. In England the licence duties go 
to the local authority? — So they do in Ireland. 

1469. Do you mean to say they go the same 
way in Ireland? — I am not quite sure whether 
they go in exactly the same way, but this I am 
perfectly certain of— that the licence duties- 
that are paid in Ireland on account of the licen- 
ces go to the credit of the local taxation account 
and are credited to the district in which they 
are paid. 

1470. Are you prepared to state that to the 
Committee as a fact? — Yes. 

1471. I think you said at the beginning you 
were not quite sure how they go, and if you 
are not sure I do not think you ought to state 
it? — I state the fact. 

1472. Is not the way the licence duty is 
treated quite different in Great Britain from 
what it is in Ireland? — That question I cannot 
answer, because I do not know how it is done 
in England. 

1473. In Ireland the licence duty does go 
direct to Imperial taxation and a certain grant, 
which is supposed to be the amount, but which 
is not the amount, is made to Ireland, so that any 
undue increase does go to the assistance of 
Imperial taxation rather than to the local rates < 

j think, with all due deference, Sir,, if you 

look at the Local Government Act-, it is quite 
clear on that subject. 

1474. You said the amount went to the local 

authority?— So it does. 

1 2 1475. You 
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Mr. Lough — continued. ' 

1475. Ton know that the Death Duties have 
greatly increased in Ireland in the last three 
years ? — Well, I will take it from you, Sir. 

1476. Are they affected by the increase of 
valuation? — As far as I know, they are not. 

1477. But you have not any particular know- 
ledge about that? — As fair as I know, they are 
not. 

1478. That is all I want to ask you about 
Imperial taxation. You agree that it is of great 
importance with regard to new burdens that may 
be thrown on the locality what the amount of 
the valuation of the district may be ? — I said I 
thought it was most important that in each 
district the valuations should be relative one 
with the other, and that, therefore, it is most 
important that there should be. a re-valuation 
of the towns. 

1479. But if the valuation of the district is 
largely increased, that seems to open up a field 
for the imposition of burdens that might not 
he put on if the valuation was kept low? — I do 
not see any advantage in increasing the valua- 
tion for that purpose. 

1480. Still, if it were increased, it might have 
that effect, might it not? — That depends upon 
the local authorities. 

1481. But stall they might be encouraged in 
that way to undertake expenditure which they 
would not otherwise undertake ? — I hope not. 

1482. There are laws, I think, which do not 
allow outlay to be undertaken if the valuation 
does not exceed a certain amount? — That is 
quite true. 

1483. Then it is of great importance to local, 
as well as Imperial taxation, that the valuation 
should be fair and as perfect as possible? — I 
think so. 

1484. Now, I want to come to the tendency 
of your valuation in Ireland. You said in your 
main evidence that the value of certain land had 
■co d siderably appreci ated ? — Y es. 

1485. You stated that your view generally 
was that land had increased considerably in 
value? — I do not think I stated that — no." 

1486. I will read you what you said about it? 
— Might I ask the number of the question? 

1487. No. 32. The .Chairman put this to 
you: “And doubtless also in some other dis- 
tricts there will be cases where, the value of 
land has depreciated”; and you said: That 
was so— “By reason of flooding and moving 
bogs, and that sort of thing”? — Yes. 

1488. Now I put this question to you : Where 
there has been no flooding or moving bogs, or 
any natural catastrophe, do you think the value 
of the land has appreciated? — I really could not 
answer that question. Unless I knew every 
county in Ireland and every field in Ireland, I 
could not give you ah answer to that question ; 
in some cases it has appreciated, and in some 
cases it has not. 

1489. Take it- broadly (I am speaking of 
agricultural land), have not you got an impres- 
sion as to whether it has increased in value?— 
Since what year ? 

1490. Since the completion of Griffith’s 
Valuation in 1864?— Since the completion. 


Mr. Lough — continued. 

1491. Yes, we 'will fake that first, because 
there was a great difference between the be- 
ginning and the completion ?— I should say that 
since the completion it probably has not appre- 
ciated — the land. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1491*. Since 1864?— 1864 or 1865. 

1492. Will you go the length of saying that 
it has depreciated largely? — I certainly would 
not. I would not express any op|inidn upon 
the subject, because I do not think my opinion 
would be of any value. 

1493. Surely your opinion is the most valu- 
able we can get ; you are the valuer of all this 
land, and have been? — No, I have not been 
valuing the land. If I had been valuing the 
land my opinion would be of some value. 

1494. I see ; I will ask a question about that ; 
I meant to come to that point really before: 1 
You say you have no authority to reduce the 
valuation of land? — No, nor to increase it. 

1495. What does that rest on? — On Section 
5 of 17 Victoria, Chapter 8, which is the annual 
revision section. 

1496. So far as the land is concerned, you said, 
in reply tc the Chairman, “No change legally 
can be made.” That seems to me to reduce the 
value of your office altogether ; there is no pos- 
sible re- valuation ? — Of land. 

1497. Of land throughout Ireland? — Yes. 


Sir James Haslctt. 

1498. Can there be a separation of values 
provided the valuer, finds that the value 
of the land is not increased ? — Where tenements 
can be divided up, there is a separation of the 
value of land, so that each person will pay a 
proportion into the local rates. 

1499. The area cannot be increased ? — The 
valuation cannot be increased. 


Mr. Hemphill. 

1500. Take the value of the individual farm 
—land, tenements, and buildings, can that be 
increased? — Not unless the valuation of the ad- 
joining one is diminished ; that would mean 
where the man had taken an additional field. 
The valuation of the farm, unless it is increased 
in area, would not be increased. 

1501. Therefore, the valuation of the same 
portion of land could not be increased — so I un- 
derstood the whole of your evidence. I only 
want to see whether I am correct? — Yes, that 
is quite so. 

Mr. Lough. 

1502. When you were examined before the 
^°y a l } Commission on the “ Financial Rela- 
tions,” you admitted that the whole valuation 
of Ireland had been raised a million and a quar- 
ter, or something like that — so you stated that 
it had been increased? — Yes, I should think it 
very likely. 

1503. How 
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Mr. Lough — continued. 

1503. How do you reconcile that then with 
jour present statement — do you mean that that 
is confined to houses ? — All other rateable here- 
ditaments, except land. 

1504. You furnished a table to the Royal 
Commission, showing the effect of the re-valua- 
tion throughout every county in Ireland? — 
Might I ask you the number of the table ? 

1505. Table Ho. 4 — that is a table showing 
-the effect of the re-valuation throughout every _ 
•county? — Yes. 

1506. That table shows an increase in every 
■county but one? — Yes. 

1507. And the reduction in that county is 
•only 0'03 — that is the county of Waterford? — 
Yes. 

1508. Between 1864 and 1891? — Yes. 

1509. So that in every county in Ireland there 
is an increase more or less in the valuation? — 
Yes. 

1510. I want just to take one or two of these 
counties. Take the County Monaghan: I see 
the population of Monaghan has gone down 
from 200,000 to 74,000 in the last 60 years. You 
have not, of course, that figure in your table ; 
it is from the Census report? — The comparison 
here I see is between 1864 and 1894. 

1511. Very well. You have not the popula- 
tion of that year, of course? — I am afraid not, of 
Monaghan. 

1512. You know it has largely decreased? — I 
am not sure. 

1513. It has largely decreased, yet the valua- 
tion has increased 1*9 in the same time in Mona- 
ghan? — Yes. 

1514. So that, although the population has 
diminished in the proportion of about 2 to 5, 
still the valuation has increased? — Yes. 

1515. Does it not strike you that there is any 
anomaly in that? — Ho. 

1516. It is the same way all over Ireland — 
the population has gone down to nearly half, and 
the valuation has gone up by a million and a 
quarter, as you said? — Yes. 

1517. You do not see anything anomalous in 
that?— Ho. 

1518. Do not you think there are many fewer 
houses occupied in the rural counties of Ireland 
now than there were fifty years ago ? — I cannot 
answer that question ; but I can tell you that 
from the Census returns you will find that the 
class of houses in Ireland is enormously im- 
proved in every sense. 

1519. I did not ask you that question. Do 
not you think that the 200,000 people would 
live in as few buildings as the 74,000? — I do 
not know, I am sure. 

1520. Mills and industrial undertakings 
through the rural counties — both these have 
diinished in the last 30 or 40 years, have they 
not? — In the last 30 years. 

1521. Or 40 years, say ? — I do not know. On 
the whole, I do not think they have. A great 
number of new industries have sprung up, and 
are there to-day ; there were not so many indus- 
tries in Ireland 30 years ago as there are now. 

1522. Take milling? — Milling has very much 
decreased. 


Mr. Lough — continued. 

1523. Latterly, in the rural counties there has 
been in connection with land a sort of rival valua- 
tion to yours going on ; we just touched upon it 
on the last day. I mean valuation by the land 
Courts? — There has been the fixing of rents — 
yes. 

1524. In connection with that there has been 
a valuation ? — For the fixing of reni — yes. 

1525. Well, it is a valuation; you need not 
qualify it, I think. We asked you on the last 
day to give us the particulars of how the values 
fixed by the Land Court contrasted with the 
values fixed by your department, and you said 
you had not the exact figures here. I think you 
gave a table showing that ? — Yes ; in the Finan- 
cial Relations Commission. 

1526. In the Financial Relations Commission, 
Table 8, page 434 ? — I did. 

1527. In that table you have a column show- 
ing how the new rents fixed compare with the 
valuations ? — Yes. 

1528. And you took the four Provinces of Ire- 
land separately? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1529. I presume this is a tenement value. I 
have not the table before me — it compares with 
the tenement value? — It compares -with the 
tenement value — yes. 

Mr. Lough. 

1530. Those were the rents fixed up to the 31st 
March, 1893, so it did not include any of the 
Second Term, which did not begin until 1896 ? — 
Ho. 

1531. I see you have got the four Provinces 
separately, and in Ulster the new rents fixed were 
8'96 below the valuation? — Below, yes. 

1532. That is an extraordinary contrast with 
the other three Provinces. I will come to them 
in a minute. The rents fixed there were but 
little above the average? — Yes. 

1533. Can you tell me why there should be 
such a contrast in Ulster ? I will put it to you 

. in another way: Do you think that the extra- 
ordinary anomaly presented by this table of 
yours is accounted for by the fact that Ulster 
was valued at the end of Griffith’s Valuation? — 
I think that accounts for it to a large extent. 

1534. But still, looking at the whole of Ire- 
land, the first rentals fixed up to 1893 made only 
1*53 addition to the valuation? — Yes. 

1535. That is your table ; and the total re- 
duction of rents shown in your table is 20'7 per 
cent. ? — Yes. 

1536. How there has been a second reduction 
on the average of 18 per cent, in the rents all 
over Ireland? — Yes. 

1537. So that the rents fixed must be greatly 
below the amount of the valuation that is fixed ? 
— The rent as fixed, taking the whole of Ireland 
into account, is, I should say, decidedly below 
the valuation. 

1538. How about the towns. In your opinion, 
would it not be desirable that full discretion to 
reduce and re-arrange in every way the values 

should 
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Mr. Lough, — continued. 

sliould be allowed to any valuation authority 
that may be created for the future? — Do you 
mean for an annual revision? 

1539. Whether annual or quinquennial 
that they should have full discretion to reduce 
as well as increase (or to alter) the values in any 
way? — Yes, certainly. 

1540. You have nothing to say in defence of 
the existing system ; it does not permit changes 
to be made ? — In i egard to land. 

1541. You have nothing to say in regard to 
land ; you think it ought to be altered ? — I think 
a re-valuation is necessary. 

Chairman. 

1542. You are not in favour of any stereo- 
typing of a land valuation ; that is really what it 
comes to, is it not? — No, I am not. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1543. In reference to that, let me ask you one 
question : Supposing you had a power of vary- 
ing the valuation of a particular farm in a rating 
area in a district, would not that put out of gear 
more or less the entire rate, because the rate is 
struck on a particular valuation of each farm, 
and each farm has then to pay according to that 
value ? If you alter that value, then the deficit 
must be made up out of the other portions of the 
area. Do I convey myself to you? — Yes. 

1544. I know in practice that that has hap- 
pened in cases, and that a difficulty has arisen, 
and in one or two cases the Court upset the whole 
rate on the ground that the whole rate became 
unfair in consequence of "the reduction of a par- 
ticular premise, because if the rate was struck 
at fid. in the pound, for instance,, on. the hypo- 
thesis of a particular value, and if a large farm in 
that district were reduced, then it follows that 
the man who had been paying 35. 6^. in the 
pound ought to pay 4s. in the pound to make up 
the sum required. How would you remedy 
that? — I presume in saying that the Courts up- 
set a particular case, you mean, in the case of 
the Belfast re-valuation ? 

1545. No, I am not speaking of that; I am 
speaking of a case you may recollect of a public- 
house in a street where an appeal was taken 
from a re-valuation of premises. A public- 
house took an adjoining house and threw it into 
the old public-house, and the consequence was 
that the valuation was raised. The publican 
appealed, and the question - came before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and the appeal was 
allowed. I am not questioning your action; I 
only want to know what .remedy you would sug- 
gest ? : — Parliament has provided a remedy in 
the Local Government Act. Attached to the 
Local Government Act there is an Enactment 
Order which states that the local authority, when 
it receives the Valuation Lists each year can 
strike ia rate on those "Valuation Lists as it re- 
ceives them, and if any changes are made on 
appeal afterwards, they will refund the money 
to the person if their re- valuation is reduced, or 
get from them the additional rate if it is in- 
creased bn the appeal. 

1546. That is under the application 'of 1899 ; 
I think that is when it came out? — Yes. 


Mr. Lough. 

1547. Would not the difficulty Mr. Hemphill 
mentions be removed if there was a complete 
new re-valuation of the district which came into 
operation all at one time? — And I am entirely 
in favour of it. 

1548. It would be removed? — Yes. 

1549. Before I leave the land and come to the 
cities, I want to ask you just one other ques- 
tion: You explained the basis on which you 
value land to the Chairman and to Members of 
the Committee ; you said that you took rent, the 
value of the house, and so on ? — I do not value 
lands. 

1550. I beg your pardon? — I have not valued 
any lands. 

1551. You do not make my statement about 
how the land was valued ? — I did not make any 
statement as to how I valued land. 

1552. Because you do not value land? — Be- 
cause I do not value land. 

1553. That is what I want to get at. Then 
practically there is no power of re-valuing land 
at all in Ireland — I think you have said so? — 
Yes. 

1554. Then with regard now to cities: You 
have explained that the basis on which you go, 
as I understand it, is exclusively the rent that 
is paid; did I understand that? — On houses — 
yes — the rent is the basis. 

1555. Is it the sole consideration that in- 
fluences you in the valuation ? — Where we have 
a rent, and find that it is the fair rent, that is 
the sole consideration. 

1556. Do you make any deduction from the 
rent in fixing the value ? — If the -landlord pays 
the rates and does the repairs we deduct both. 

1557. But you made no further deduction? — 
In Ireland we make deduction at present of a 
certain sum to make the particular re-valuation 
relative to the other valuations in the rating 
area. 

1558. How much do you deduct? — It depends 
upon the district ; it varies in every district in 
Ireland. 

1559. About how much? — It varies from 5 
“per cent, to 33 per cent. 

1560. Is that the same, so far as you know, 
as the .system pursued in England? — I do not 
think there is any reduction to make relative in 
England. 

1561. Is this description of rent which has 
been read by the Chairman, as set out in your 
statement, necessarily the actual rent that is 
paid ? — N o. 

1562. This is really an expression to indicate 
that you are to find a sum which will be a sort 
of imaginary rent one year with another? — The 
fair rent — yes. 

1563. A sort of fair rent — the rent which can 
reasonably be expected to be paid ; but you are 
not to take the rent which an exorbitant land- 
lord would demand, or which the tenant actually 
does pay? — That is quite true. 

1564. You have to get another figure than 
the actual rent? — It may be the same as the 
actual rent. 

1565. It 
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• Mr. Lough — continued. 

1565. It may be that you are to get another 
figure ? — Quite so. 

1566. Are you not • generally governed by 
the actual rent rather than by this proper 
figure that is set out in the Act, which 
may be more difficult to obtain ? — When 
I find that the actual rent is not that 
figure I alter it ; but when I find that a man 
year after year pays a sum as rent for a par- 
ticular holding, and that his neighbours pay 
practically the same sum for the same class of 
houses, I take that as being most likely the fair 
rent. 

1567. But if you find that his neighbours do 
not pay the same sum for the same class of hold- 
ing, what will you do then ? — If I found they were 
holding in the same way (that is, year by year) 
I would say: There is some reason why this man 

, is paying this extra rent, and I would endeavour 
to find that out, and if I found he was paying a 
rack rent I should reduce it to the same rent as 
that of the people alongside, 

1568. Why should you trouble in the valua- 
tion whether it is year by year or on a lease ? — 
Because a leasehold generally implies an expendi- 
ture by the occupier in addition to the sum he 
pays annually under his lease. If there is any 
such expenditure we have to ascertain that and 
add interest on that, provided it is on account of 
additional rooms or accommodation in the 
house; in fact, if it increases its letting value 
we have to take that into account as well as 
the rent he pays under the lease. 

1569. _ Does a lease generally imply additional 
expenditure ? — Very often it does. 

1570. If you have no proof that additional 
expenditure is to be incurred in connection with 

. the lease you make no additional valuation on 
account of the lease ? — No, unless he has paid 
a fine. 

•1571. That is expenditure ? — That is expen- 
diture. 

1572. Supposing you have five houses in a 
terrace all the same in the same street, will you 
value them differently on account of some differ- 
ent rents that may be paid regardless of the 

. general valuation that you have of the locality ? 
— No ; if I- found that the houses were of equal 
letting value, I should value them exactly the 
same. 

1573. Have you seen this photograph ? — No, 
I have not. 

1574. How is it that houses which look exter- 
nally. the same, and are in the same street, 
have got a very different : valuation ? — I have 
explained already that there are thousands of 
such cases all over Ireland, and I have given 
a number, of cases myself where they exist; 
until there is a re- valuation they must exist. 

1575. Can you tell us why ; can you account 
for it ? — Yes, quite easily. ■' ■ 

1576. I would like you to account for it ? — 
Because the cases on which the higher valua- 
tions are, are cases in which we have made a re- 

' valuation in the last few years ; the others are 
cases which are never brought before us and 
where the old valuations remain. 


. Mr. Lough — continued. 

1577. There have been great changes made -in 
the value of licensed property in Ireland? — 
Not more than in any other property, rather 
less. 

1578. There have been great changes in th e 
actual value of licensed premises in Ireland) 
have not there ? — J should say so. 

1579. And a great increase generally ? — I 

should say so • 

1580. Do you think the increase has been as 
great in Ireland as in England. Probably you 
would not know that? — No, I cannot answer 
that. 

1581. The law with regard to the granting of 
licenses is quite different m Ireland to what it is 
in England, is it not ? — I do not like to express 
an opinion upon that; I daresay it is. 

1582. There is less of a monopoly about an 
Irish license than there is about an English 
license, is there not ; that is to say, licenses are 
granted with a, greater freedom in Ireland than 
in England ? — I should say they were ; I should 
say so, but I do not know how they are granted 
in England or with what freedom, but I should 
say that they are from what I have read in the 
papers. 

1583. Did you give evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Licensing on this matter in 
regard to Ireland ? — No. 

1584. Did you notice that it was brought out 
that the proportion of public-houses to popula- 
tion is far greater in Ireland than in any part of 
Great Britain ? — I think I heard that. 

1585. If the licenses are given with so much 
greater facility in Ireland than in Great Britain, 
ought that to affect the consideration of the 
value to be attached to licensed premises in 
Ireland, and to prevent them being increased in 
value so much as in England ? — I do not think 
one can lay down a general principle ; it depends 
entirely upon their letting value in different 
districts. 

_ 1586. Are not you quite familiar with 
licenses having been given up because they 
cannot be made to pay ? — I have often heard of 
such things. 

1587. And in some cases you have heard of a 
very large sum being paid for a license and then 
the_ property being taken into some other 
business altogether. Do not you think that 
that proves that there is no such special value 
attached to the license as the increased figure 
would lead one to think ? — You mean that the 
sums paid for licenses and goodwill tire more 
than they : ought to be? 

1588. More than they ought to be — yes ? — I 
could not express an opinion upon that.- 

1589. That there is special value in the 
license ? — -I presume a man would not pay a 
large sum for a license unless he thought he’ was 
getting value for his money. 

1590. Do you think these investments rest on 
so good a basis in Ireland as they do in England, 
so far as you know ?— I cannot make the com- 
parison. 

1591. Have 
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Mr. Lough — continued. 

• 1591. Have not you got the figures by you of 
the increase recently made in licensed property 
either in Belfast or in Dublin?— I have no 
totals. 

1592. I have got some figures here from Bel- 
fast. In 1881 a house valued at 95 Z. is now 
valued at 495 Z. ? — Yes. 

1593. And another house, then valued at 12 l. t 
'is now valued at 54 1. ? — Yes. 

1594. Do not both these show a proportionate 
increase of about 500 per cent. ? — Yes ; or about 
that. 

1595. Do you think that represents about the 
average increase in the last 20 years ? — I should 
say in these cases it represents it, or these men 
would have appealed. 

1596. I am not speaking of that. Do you 
hink it represents the average ? — My answer is, 
I think it does in these cases, or those men 
would have appealed and had their valuations 
lowered. 

1597. I do not ask you whether there has 
been any injustice done, probably the Chairman 
would not allow that question to be put, but I 
ask you whether these two cases, the figures of 
which I have given, illustrate the order of things 
in the rest of Dublin or Belfast, in the last 20 
years ? — They can only refer to these two par- 
ticular cases. 

1598. I have others here which show the same 
sort of thing; in fact, I have 50 cases? — Are 
these the actual values on which they are paying 
rates now, because I do not think they are ? 

1599. Yes ? — Are you sure they are all the re- 
valuation figures ? 

1600. Yes, the two figures I have given you 
are the re- valuation figures ? — The re -valuation 
figures are still sub judice ; I have not decided 
those figures yet. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1601. As I understand they are not decided 
yet ? — Not decided yet. 

Mr. Lough. 

1602. In some cases they are decided ? — No> 
none of them have been decided yet. They are 
all in Belfast. The appeals are now before me, 
so that none of them are decided yet. 

1603. Do you thin k that that about represents 
the general increase in Ireland? — Until I have 
decided the appeals I cannot say that, and in 
those cases I have not decided them yet. 

1604. Leave any particular case out of your 
mind ; I only suggest to you that these figures 
show an increase of 400 per cent, in the value of 
licensed premises all over Ireland ? — That 
may be. 

1605. Now I will come to the figures of the 
two properties I referred to. Before this 
re-valuation the one let at 95Z. was 360/ in 
] 901?— Yes. 

1606. And the 12/. one was 45/. ? — Yes. 

1607. That is, nearly quadrupled in both 
cases ? — Yes. 

1608. I ask you, do you think that that 
represents the growth in the valuation of 
licensed premises in the great cities of Ireland 


Mr. Lough — continued. 

in that 20 years ? — Certainly not, but I think it 
represents the growth in value of those two 
houses. 

1609. Then you cannot tell me about what 
the increase may have been in 20' years in 
licensed premises ? — No, I cannot. 

1610. It is very large ? — No, I do not think; it 
is so very large. 

Chairman. 

1611. I think your view, as I took it from 
you, was, not that there had been so much 
increase in the value of public-houses as that 
until under the present system you came to 
the Belfast re-valuation, they had escaped being- 
put down at then proper value ? — That is so ? S 

Mr. Lough. 

1612. I will give you a few more cases, 1 will 
read you out three figures, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 
The figures I will give you now are for public- 
houses and refer to these three years. I find 
here one 90/., 150/., 360/. ; in the second house,. 
28/., 40/., 68/.; in the third 19/., 24/., 45/.;. 
in the fourth, IS/., 28/., 37/. Now I could read* 
on but I do not want to trouble the Committee. 
You see they all bear a certain proportion of 
increase and that it has gone on regularly over 
the 20 years ; I will just ask you this and then, 
leave the question do you think that represents 
the increase made in licensed properties in Ire- 
land in the 20 years ? — I cannot say at all. Those 
may have been three or four houses which have 
been rebuilt altogether. Public - houses are 
constantly being rebuilt in Ireland and the 
valuation is doubled, but they are rebuilt at a 
cost of thousands of pounds. If you give me 
the particular houses you refer to I will give- 
you the particular details of how the valuation 
was increased. 

1613. In the case of every house I have seen, 
it is about that ; but would not you admit that 
there is a general large increase in the valuation 
of public-houses in Dublin and Belfast?— I 
I think there is an increase, y r es. 

Chairman. 

1614. In the value and the valuation ? — In the- 
value and the valuation. I presume in their 
case they were all below, or these men would 
have appealed. 

1615. You have admitted that licensed pro- 
perty rests on quite a different basis in Ireland 
to what it does in Great Britain ? — I did not say 
so, I think, except as regards competition. 

1616. That is the point, the monopoly? — Yes. 

1617. Then I ask you on what basis this great 
increase rests ? — In most of these cases I should 
say it rests on the fact that the houses are being - 
rebuilt, or improved, if not in all of them. We 
never touch a license valuation unless there’ 
have been structural changes ; therefore, you 
may fairly assume that in every one of these- 
cases either the house has been enormously im- 
proved or that it has been rebuilt. 

1618. And apart from structural changes you 
never raise the value of the license ?— No, be- 
cause it js never brought before us by the rating - 
authorities. 

1619. But 
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Mr. M'Killop. 

1619. But a structural alteration may raise the 
value of a house although there may be no addi- 
tion to the floor space ? — Yes, structural altera- 
tion, not an alteration of fittings, but a structural 
alteration. 

1620. You put no extra valuation upon the 
structural alterations if it is fittings only ? — If it 
is fittings only it is not brought before us ; we 
do not value in that case. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1621. Perhaps you would shortly state the 
general principle on which you value licensed 
houses in Ireland, because that would facilitate 
us very much in understanding the cross exami- 
nation, just a short summary? — Up to the 
present ? 

1622 Up to the present in conformity with 
the law ; under the existing law what is the pro- 
cess for valuing a licensed public house in Ire- 
land? 

Chairman.'] Let us make that quite clear, that 
is under the existing law prior to the Belfast 
valuation. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1623. Yes, we will put Belfast and the county 
boroughs, the general law of Ireland ? — What 
we have done in the past is simply to value 
every public-house exactly the same as if it was 
an ordinary shop ; we have put nothing addi- 
tional on the value for the license. 

Chairman. 

1624. Now just to make it complete : what 
did you do in the Belfast re-valuation ? — In the 
Belfast re-valuation we put a certain sum addi- 
tional for the value of the license. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1625. I have not the Act before me, but you 
will tell me at once : was there anything in the 
Act under which Belfast was able to call for a 
revision enabling you to alter the system in that 
way?— There is nothing in the Act. with regard 
to licenses. 

1626. Therefore it merely entitled you to have 
the re- valuation of licensed houses, and it did 
not indicate any change otherwise ? — No. 

Mr. Lough. 

1627. You stated to us that you value 
the shop without the license. Supposing that 
suddenly that shop gets a license, you do not 
increase the value on that account ? — No. 

1628. You just treat the public-house like any 
ordinary business? — Yes, we take the letting 
value of the building as it stands. 

1629. Now we come to my figures; you see 
you have prepared the way now for me to refer 
to these figures ? — Yes. 

1630. Let us take one of them. I will take 
the first figure in 1881, a certain house is valued 
at 95 1] in 1891 it was valued at 150Z., and 
in 1901 at 3S0Z. That is not the recent re- 
valuation, but that is what it was fixed at in 
1900 ; the re- valuation was 495£., which I did not 
read. Your statement now is that, owing to 
some structural change, this house has increased 
from 95 1. to 3601 ; I ask you on what principle 

0.25. 


Mr. Lough — continued. 

you put a larger value on some portion of, or 
addition to a house, than on the whole house ? — 
It has been rebuilt, I am sure. 

1631. It is rebuilt on the same site? — Yes ; 
but it is rebuilt. 

1632. I ask you then on what principle you 
get such a large increase as 400 per cent. ? — 
That is not the principle. The principle is laid 
down in the Act. 

Chairman. 

1633. It is not the principle at all ; it is the 
particular facts of that house, as to which you 
may have been right, or you may have been 
wrong. I think I am right in saying that you 
have explained to the Committee perfectly 
clearly that, so far as the value of the license is 
concerned, apart from the premises, you never 
did in Ireland put on anything for that until 
you came to the Belfast re-valuation ? — Yes. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

1634. Does the existence of the license for 
premises increase their letting value ? — In the 
past ; has it been the custom, you mean ? 

1635. No ; does it increase the letting value 
as apart from the valuation ? — Oh, it does. 

1636. So that in that way there is an additional 
rate ? — We have not taken that into account. 

1637. In the market it does increase the 
letting value? — It depends entirely upon the 
way you take it. Perhaps I had just better 
explain the two cases. There are two ways in 
which a man comes into a public-house ; either 
he takes that house as it stands and gets a 
license for it, or he takes it with the license and 
pays a sum for the license and goodwill. 

Chairman. 

1638. Pardon me for interrupting you, I see 
what Mr. Douglas is on and it is not that a bit. 
What he wants to know is simply this: In 
Ireland if you have two houses exactly the 
same, one with a license the other without, 
would the one with the license get a bigger rent 
in the market than the one without ? — Yes. 

1639. Or, take it in another way: Suppose a 
certain house had not a license and had a 
certain rent up to 1901, if in the year 1902 it 
got a license would it in the market as a rule 
fetch a higher rent ? — It would, but that higher 
rent we do not take into account. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

1640. One more question following that: 
Does that extra rent have any effect upon your 
valuation for rating purposes ? — It should not. 

1641. It does not ? — No. 

Chairman. 

1642. It had not until the Belfast re- valua- 
tion ? — Quite so. 

Mr. Lough. 

1643. Then I will leave this public-house 
license with one other question : You say thao 
all these changes, and such changes as I have 
mentioned, during the last 20 years in the value 
of licensed property in Ireland are owing solely 
to the reconstruction of that property ? — The 
structural changes. 

K 1644. The 
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Mr. Lough — continued. 

1644. The structural changes in that property 
and not to any value put upon the license ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1645. Perhaps before you leave the subject of 
the license I might ask you this question : On 
what grounds do you now under the re-valuation 
of Belfast, feel authorised to put a value on the 
license ? I am sure there are good grounds for 
your doing it, but I want to know what they 
are ? — There is no question in my mind that 
the value of the license should have been taken 
into consideration in the past when fixing the 
valuation ; but in order to make valuation 
relative, my predecessors and I have not taken 
it in, because as you will see it would be unfair 
in a revision of certain portions of the country — 
or certain houses in the country — to put an 
additional value on particular buildings such as 
licensed houses ; therefore we have not taken 
into account the license in the past, but when 
there is a re- valuation of the country made, I 
feel it my duty then to carry out the law as I 
consider it is laid down. 

1646. For the last 40 years as I understand, 
the license has not been taken into account all 
over Ireland, by Sir Richard Griffith, for in- 
stance, who was the first Commissioner of 
valuation ? — At the time the valuation was made 
they were not valued at all in England or 
Ireland. 

1647. The license was not valued ? — No, not 
in England or Ireland at that t im e 

Mr. Lough. 

1648. I will leave the question of license- 
Do you think the primary lists on a 
re-valuation should be printed in a book 
for sale and that every facility should be 
given to the public for access to them ? — 
The lists as they are sent out by us are 
issued to the rating authorities, and they 
are open to the public ; the public can go and 
see them and take any extracts they like from 
them, anyone in the country who wishes an 
extract showing his valuation, or anybody else’s 
valuation, on applying to us can get the same 
on payment of a small fee for the cost of 
copying it. 

1649. Then you think there is no necessity to 
print these lists ? — I think it would be an enor- 
mous cost, and it would take some months to 
do; neither we or the rating authorities could 
give up the books to have it done, and I do 
not see any advantage in it when a man can see 
the valuation by applying at the County Offices 
for it. 

1650. Did you state before in your evidence, 
that you thought houses ought to be-valued 
only, oven although no structural change was 
made ? — I think there ought to be a provision 
by which the rating authorities (indeed, there is 
a provision now) should bring before us all cases 
where revision is necessary even though a struc- 
tural change is not made. 

1651. Would you think that necessary annu- 
ally where no structural change was made, 
or would a quinquennial valuation be suffi- 
cient ? — I think the other is better. The 
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Mr. Lough — continued. 

rating authorities would not bring it before : 
us unless there was either a structural change 
or some change in the locality. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1652. Then would you take into account the 
deterioration of the houses by the lapse of time • 
some of the houses in different places are very 
old, and every year they become worse ? — And 
they at once apply to my office for revision, and 
at once their valuation is lowered if their letting 
value has gone down. 

1653. From mere wear and tear, do you mean? 
— Yes, which means that the house has become 
less valuable in the market. 

1654. Then, of course, the effect of a re- valua- 
tion would be to reduce the value of houses all 
over Ireland ; they are all getting older ? — Well, 
a year or two’s wear and tear of a house if it is 
properly kept up would not. probably, affect the 
valuation. 

Mr. Lough. 

1655. In 1895 you valued the Belfast tram- 
ways at *1,1111. ? — Yes. 

1656. In 1901 at 16,0797, ?— Yes. 

1657. Then there was an appeal made? — = 
Yes. 

1658. And you reduced that valuation to 
10,3917. ?— -Yes. 

1659. On what basis was the high valuation, 
fixed, and what led you to make the reduction? 
— The reduction was made because when the 
first valuation was made I had not from them 
certain information which they gave me on- 
appeal, and which caused me to reduce it to the 
10,0007. 

1660. Was it you who had made the high, 
valuation or one of your staff? — I cannot recol- 
lect just at the moment. 

1661. I believe the general valuation of Bel- 
fast. was increased about 25 per cent, on the re- 
valuation of which we lqvve spoken? — I think 
something like that ; yes. 

1662. Is it true that only half the properties 
of Belfast were touched in the valuation; that 
you did not touch the small properties at all ?—■ 
We re-valued every house in Belfast — 85,0001 

1663. Is it true that you did not change the 
values of more than half of them? — I cannot 
tell you how many we changed the value of; 
that I cannot tell you at all. 

1664. When had there been a re-valuation of 
Belfast before? — There had never been a re- 
valuation of Belfast since Sir Richard Griffith 
made the original valuation, so far as I know. 

Sir J ames Haslett. 

1665. Just a word or two about the principle- 
upon which you value railways. I quite agree- 
with you that a central authority is absolutely 
necessary in dealing with such large things as 
railways, which pass through various districts; 
but how do you value railways — is it upon the- 
ground they occupy, or are you influenced in the 
valuation by the profit they make? — We are in- 
fluenced by the profits. 

1666. And how do you distribute that profit? 
Is it over the mileage of the railway, and is it 

equally 
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Sir James Haslett — continued, 
equally distributed? — It is rather an intricate 
subject, but I -will try to make it as clear as I 
can: A valuation of the whole system is first 
arrived at by taking the annual receipts and 
taking from that amount the annual expendi- 
ture ; we then arrive at what may be called the 
net profit; certain deductions are made from 
that net profit for renewal of the landlord’s por- 
tion of the line — that is the permanent way, 
fixed plant, etc., and certain deductions for what 
may be called the tenant’s profit, the tenant’s 
portion of the line, the rolling stock, the stores, 
the movable machinery ; those allowances are 
taken from the net profit. The balance is then 
divided between the different portions of the 
line in this way: First, the valuation of every 
station is made by itself. 

1667. You mean the buildings? — The build- 
ings, the turntables, the sheds, the sidings, and 
the platforms just as they are, and the valufes 
put on each station; the total value of all the 
stations is added together and deducted from 
the sum given as the value of the total line. 
The remaining portion is divided between the 
rating areas in this way: The railway is first 
divided up into what may be called zones of 
traffic from the starting point of the line. The 
first zone would be, probably, to the first big 
town, or to the first junction; the next zone 
would be, perhaps, to the next junction ; then 
■each branch would be a zone. Such-a line as 
the Great Southern and Western would have, 
perhaps, some 30 or 40 zones of traffic. We 
ascertain from the railway company the number 
of train miles run by passenger trains and by 
goods trains for two typical months in the year 
— summer and winter — on each of those zones, 
and the total valuation of the lines, less the 
stations, is divided up amongst those zones, in 
accordance with the number of train miles run. 
Those train miles may be more or less adjusted 
if there is a special traffic, such as fairs or other- 
wise, in that particular district. We have then 
got the sum for each zone ; and that is divided 
by the number of yards in the zone, and a rate 
per yard is then arrived at. That is generally 
brought out to five places of decimals. The 
length of railway in each rating area of each 
zone is then taken, and the sum allocated to 
each rating area according to the length of rail- 
way in each zone it contains. 

1668. Bo you apply the same rule to canals? 
— No ; the traffic in Ireland is so small on the 
canals, and the amount to be divided between 
the different rating areas is so small, that I have 
merely gone on the mileage up to the present. 

1669. And if you found that a canal was not 
paying anything, but was worked at a positive 
loss, would you put any valuation, upon that ? — 
We would merely put the original value of the 
land and the value of the buildings. 

1670. But the profit enters into the system 
of valuation in both cases? — Exactly. 

1671. Profit or, loss? — Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1672. I suppose, under the Act of Parliament, 

you are obliged to take the profits into account 
•on railways? — Yes. The same principle is 

^adopted here, except that in England they do 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
not have the same principle of division. It has 
been recommended by the Local Taxation Com- 
mission that the Irish system should be adopted. 

Sir J ames Haslett . 

1673. You have answered a question as to the 
existing valuation of Ulster ; but, coming to the 
valuation of houses (say) within cities, you 
differentiate between a house that has a lease 
and a house that has not a lease, but you try to 
arrive at the present letting value? — Yes. 

1674. If a lease exists in a district where the 
value has gone up considerably, you do not esti- 
mate that in your valuation — at least, you are 
not governed by the rental in that lease, but 
rather by the present letting values of houses 
that have been recently let? — Yes, of the pro- 
perty as it exists at the moment. 

1675. As it exists at present? — Yes. 

1676. A very important answer was given by 
you. Suppose that in a street, say, of 30, 40, 
or 60 houses some exceptional tenant has come 
in, and given an exceptional rent for an excep- 
tional trade, do you allow that to govern the 
general rental of that district? — No. 

1677. Supposing, for instance, that you have 
a general shop district, and that a railway com- 
pany comes in and, in competition is able to 
give a much larger rent than any ordinary mer- 
chant who was engaged in an ordinary trade, 
do you allow that to govern you in the valuation 
of other premises? — No. 

Mr. Lough. 

1678. You do not raise the valuation of that 
particular premises either? — No, not if we find 
that it is for some special purpose, and that the 
rent given is above the market value, taking one 
year with another. 

1679. You do not allow then the exceptional 
rent to alter your general valuation? — No, cer- 
tainly not. 

Sir James Haslett. 

16S0. When you come then to deal with the 
question of villas — say that one villa has got an 
acre of ground, and that another villa close beside 
it has got probably less than a rood of ground, 
how do you deal with those two villas? Bo 
you estimate, in the first case, the value of the 
acre of ground, and in the other case the value 
of the rood of ground, and then the supposed 
value of the bxnl dings that are upon them ? — 
I take it you refer to- a case in which there are 
two houses of equal value, the one built on a 
rood and the other built on an acre. 

1681. Precisely? — We would value the house 
as it stands, and we would add to the house that 
has the acre a certain sum per acre as the value 
of land in that locality, or the letting value of 
land in that locality. 

1682. But only as the letting value of that 
land? — Yes. 

1683- Within the extended area of the city 
where you find farms, how do you deal with those 
farms ; do you give them the city value or the 
purely agricultural value, or is your value in- 
fluenced by what the possibilities of that farm 
might be when converted into building ground ? 

K 2 —No 
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— No, I do not give them the city value, nor 
do I give them the purely agricultural value, 
but I give them the value that they are to the 
farmer there in the particular position in which 
he is situated. If he has increased facilities 
for getting rid of the produce of the farm he can 
let the land at a higher rent than he could if 
it were 10 miles further away. Those points 
are all taken into account, and I do not put on 
the ground rent value (if I may use the word) 
for “the city value.” 

1G84. In large cities, how do you deal with 
parks — do you take them as agricultural 
ground? — Public parks have always been ex- 
empted. 

1685. They do not enter into valuation at all ? 
— We put a value upon them, because we have 
to value every hereditament which under any 
circumstances might become rateable, but we 
exempt them. 

Mr. Hemjjhill. 

1686. The “College” Park, in Dublin, is not 
a public park, but it occupies a great space in 
the centre of the city?— It does. It was valued 
a great many years ago — I cannot give you the 
exact amount of the valuation, because it was 
valued before my time. 

1687. It is valued by frontage, I think? — 
Certain taxes are payable on the frontage under 
a special Act of Parliament. 

Sir James Haslett. 

16S8. Then when, you come to recreation 
grounds, which have become almost a necessity 
for the use of the youth of a large city, or for 
the people of the large cities, do you value those 
at the utmost value of the land (probably as 
building ground), or do you value them as re- 
creation grounds, or as farming grounds? 
— If the recreation ground is open to the 
ublic, and free for the use of the people, 

would exempt it; if it is a ground such 
as a cricket ground or a golf links, where there 
is a certain sum paid by the members to become 
members of the club, and it is a private ground, 
I value it on a very low percentage in cases 
where it lies near a town, and where it is used 
for the recreation of clerks and others in the 
town. 

Mr. Lough. 

1689. A low percentage on what? — A low 
percentage. 

1690. Of what? — The annual value ; instead 
of taking it at the full amount, I would take 
it at a reduced amount. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1691. Is it on that principle you would value 
cemeteries also? — Well, cemeteries are gener- 
ally exempt, except such cemeteries as Mount 
tTerome and Glasnevin. 

1692. A question did arise about those, did it 
not? — It did. 

1693. What was the principle decided?— The 
principle upon which I valued Glasnevin (which 
was confirmed by the Courts) was the receipts 
and expenditure with certain allowances. 


Sir J amts Haslett. 

1694. Of course, you are aware that railways 
and canals are subject only to a proportion of 
taxation ? — Yes. , 

1695. I think it is one-fourth ? — Yes. 

1696. Would you suggest that in any altera- 
tion of the law the recreation ground should, to- 
some extent, if not exactly, similarly situated; 
that is, that in view of its being a lung for a 
great city, and in view of its being an outlet 
for the "people, even though it were a club 
ground, in view of the general welfare of the 
city, as a lung of the city, it should be subject, 
to only a proportion of tax ; would you suggest 
any alteration? — That would meet practically 
what I have done, or intend doing, in the re- 
valuation — I think it better perhaps to leave it 
as it is — for this reason: The Commissioner 
would be able to consider each case and how far 

• it answered the descripotin you have given. 

1697. In re-valuing the City of Belfast, you 
say that up to the point of your re-valuation— 
which we will call the time of the Be -valuation 
Act, and which was done at the request of the 
Corporation under the Act of 1898 — you did 
not take into account the value of the license 
in connection with a public-house ? — That is so.. 

1698. In taking into account the Talue now 
in Belfast, and in increasing correspondingly 
the value of all public-houses within the city, 
■would there not be a serious injustice done to the 
publican, whatever we may say about his trade, 
or any trade, whatever it may he, within the- 
area of the city, and the publican who is outside, 
and probably only a yard or two outside, the 
borough? — No; I do not think so, and I will 
tell you why: Presuming there is no change 
made in, the valuation of the- public-houses as 
-shown at present (on the re-valuation, presuming 
that, without either lowering it or raising it; 
probably it would be lower, but we will say that 
it stands as it is) the total value of the licenses 
is 16,553?. out of 63,303/. value of licensed' 
premium. 

1699. That is about 25 per cent.? — That is 
about 25 per cent. — that is to say, about one- 
fourth. At present, in the case of every license 
in Ireland the licensing authorities, when they 
are fixing the duty to be paid, add one-fifth to 
the rateable valuation in arriving at the valua- 
tion on which they assess the duty. In Belfast 
they will not add that one-fifth. 

Chairman. 

1700. You say they will not add that ; do you. 
mean in Belfast under the new re-valuation?— 
Yes, under the new re-valuation. I should have 
said so. In Belfast, after the new re- valuation 
comes into force they will not add one-fifth. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1701. But why — are they limited? It is hy 

Statute that the Excise authorities add the one- 
fifth ? — They have power to add it, or not, in the 
Act. | 

1702. But what is to stay their power?— I 
think I put forward the letter that they wrote | 
to the Department, saying that when the valua- i 
tion in Belfast was raised to the statutory valua- 
tion thev would not add the one-fifth. 

1703. Another 
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1703. Another king may arise that does not 

know Joseph. That is merely your interpreta- 
tion or application of the Act. Suppose that 
their hands are not stayed by any statutory 
power, what is to hinder them in addition to 
your raising the valuation, to add still the one- 
fifth ? The fifth was, I presume, in consequence 
of the low valuations of Sir Richard Griffith? 
— Yes. • 

1704. I am aware of that? — Yes. Well, I 

think Parliament would prevent them doing it. 

1705. You think that in any recommendation 
that we make we should clearly deal with that 
exception ? — I think so. 

1706. There is just one other point as to ex- 
emptions. These are left exclusively, I under- 
stand, to the judgment of the valuer? — They are 
left to my judgment in the reading of the Act. 

1707. Now I come just to the crucial point 
that I am very anxious to get at. Could you 
suggest to us any alteration in the Act of 1852 — 
in the wording of that Act — which is dealt with 
here by the Lord Advocate? That is practically 
the point we are dealing with, the. actual rent. 
When you fix a rent, suppose that you come, to 
a house that is let at 50/. a year, what do you de- 
duct from that — an ordinary tenancy, a dwell- 
ing-house, say, in which the tenant lives and 
pays 40/. a year ; an ordinary house, you find 
many of them in Belfast, and I may take that as 
a typical house? — Yes. 

1708. In estimating the value of that (the 
tenant pays 40/. from year to year), what would 
you value that house at? — Does he pay the 
taxes ? 

1709. And he pays the taxes? — And the land- 
lord does the repairs. 

1710. And the landlord does the repairs? — 
Well, I should say the statutory value of that 
house is 40/., minus a reduction for repairs. 

1711. Is there any general principle upon 
which you apply that deduction — that is, sup- 
pose that you get a new house, does the lapse 
of years increase that deduction? — Yes ; com- 
bined with the way in which the house is kept 
up. Of course, in the case of some houses , the 
lapse of years does not increase it to the same 
extent as in others. If the house is let go to 
the bad, more or less, the deduction becomes 
much heavier. 

1712. Supposing you took a house five and 
twenty years old, roughly speaking, what would 
be about the value of the 40/. house? — From. 
32/. to 33/. 

1713. That is in round numbers about 20 per- 
cent. below the rental, roughly speaking? — 
Yes, 16 to 20 per cent. 

1714. And I suppose you are aware that it 
takes pretty much that to keep it up? — That is 
the idea. 

1715. In valuing Belfast, I think, probably, 
you have been charged with sins that were all 
sins of commission. Have you in many dis- 
tricts lowered the valuation, and very specially 
in the case of sjnall house property — small 
tenancies? — In the re-valuation? 

1716. Yes? — Well, I am not quite, sure of 
that, but I should say it very likely has been 
the case. I think the general tendency has 
been to lower rather than to raise. 


Sir James Haslett — continued. 

1717. Now I come back again to the exemp- 
tions. Would vou not feel that there ought to 
be some better description than there is to guide 
you in the question of exemptions? — I do feel 
it. 

1718. And could you suggest any better ver- 
biage — any better wording — than we have in 
the Act of 1852 “ For religious and educational 
purposes ” ? — I should certainly strike out the 
word “ public ” in the Irish Act. 

1719. You would strike out the word " pub- 
lic ” ? — I would. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1720. 'Why would you strike out the word' 
“public”? — Because the Courts have held that 
that word “public” includes a great deal of 
property, which, to my mind, ought equitably 
to pay rates, such as harbour property; it does 
pay rates in England, and I think it ought to 
pay in Ireland. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1721. Suppose you get an institution that 
carries on a trade actually, benevolently — 
enters into the ordinary occupation of trade — 

I think you exempt that institution, while the 
merchant carrying on his business side by side 
with it is called upon to pay his quota of taxes ? 
Yes. 

1722. Does not that appear to be an anomaly? 
— I do not think it ought to be exempt. My own 
opinion is that if there was a re- valuation, that 
would not be exempted. 

1723. Then you think there should be some 
additional change made in the principles of ex- 
emption — or is it rather in the practice, or carry- 
ing out, or both? — I think more or less in the 
practice and carrying out. 

1724. The rating authority has frequently 
tested these questions? — Yes. 

1725. And, of course, when there is one de- 
cision, they try to follow out the spirit of that 
decision in their ordinary administration? — 
Yes. ., 

1726. Does it not strike you that where a be- 
nevolent institution enters into ordinary com- 
mercial transactions, and competes with the or- 
dinary merchant or commercial man, that there 
should not be an exemption? — I think they 
ought to pay some rates. 

1727. Would you suggest that we should 
come to a recommendation of proportional rat- 
ing? — J think so. Well, either a proportional 
rating or a proportional valuation — one of the 
two. 

1728. A proportional valuation is difficult, be- 
cause they might give up the shop, and then 
the value of the shop would have to be changed? 
— Yes ; but that would be quite easily done 
under the valuation, because that case would be 
at once brought before me by the rating authori- 
ties, and I would at once change the value, and 
exempt the institution and rate the shop. 

1729. Suppose you had got to make a re- 
valuation, of course it would have to be done 
piece-meal? — Yes. 

1730. How would you propose (for I think 
that is left to us here) to make it operative--! 

have 
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Sir James Uadeit — continued. 


Las is on wliick land is to be valued must be 
have not heard any question upon that subject? 
You are aware that in the recent re-valuation 
•of Belfast — notwithstanding all that has been 
•said here with regal'd to the instructions — that 
valuation cannot come into operation so long 
as there is a single appeal unheard? — Yes. 

1731. Does not that appear a very cumbrous 
•machinery? — I think that that should be cer- 
tainly changed. I think that the Adjustment 
•Order, which I referred to before — which was 
passed in 1900 (1 think it was 1900, in connec- 
tion with the 189S Act — should apply. 

1732. 1900?— 1899 I think it was; I think 
that that Adjustment Order should apply to a 
re-valuation as well as to a revision. It was in- 
tended to apply to the re-valuation, but it has 
been held that it only applies to the revision, 
and I think it ought to be made to apply to both. 

1733. Suppose you had all these high valua- 
tions made, and that a large number of them 
were appealed against by that Order, the parties 
would have no right to retain their rates pend- 
ing the appeal ; they would be obliged to pay 
them? — Yes. 

1734. Then, of course, the adjustment power 
comes in, the governing authority, the corpora- 
tion, or whatever it may be? — Yes. 

1735. Might there not be a serious injustice 
done in that way; a man might die before his 
appeal was heard ? — The property is there ; the 
appeal is on account of the property, not on ac- 
count of the individual. 

1736. Yes it is ; hut it is the individual who 
has paid the rate? — Yes ; but then, whoever was 
the owner of the property, whoever succeeded 
him would get the benefit. 

1737 . That would scarcely be much advantage 
to the unfortunate man’s family who had got 
out, having paid the rate ; he would have paid 
the current rate for the year, say on a hundred 
pounds, and on appeal the premises might be re- 
duced to 70 1 . ; the 30 1. would be adjusted, but 
that unfortunate man wonld he gone. I mean 

.if were spread over a number of years? — I 
think that ia assuming that it wonld spread 
over a number of years ; I do not think that is 
likely. 

1738. You are not verv hopeful of the 8,000 
pending appeals being settled before March?— 
They would he settled before then if it were not 
for this Act. I do not think there will be very 
many go to the Courts. 

1789. That will depend upon vou, I suppose 
to a large extent? — Yes. " ’ 


Mr. Lough. 

1740. “ If it were not for this Act,” vou s a T • 
-hat do yon mean hr that?-The Act that i 
passed the year before last. 


Sir James Hasleii. 

1741. Just following out the licensing ques . 
tion, you heard that very excellent Scotchman 
who came up here from Glasgow (I think I am 
light m giving his words— I have not referred 
to them) state that no part of the value that 
missed between tenant and tenant went to a land 

tfon’ a . ld , xIlat did not enter into any ciues- 
tmn of the valuation of a licence ?— Yes • J 


Sir Janies Haslet! — eominued. 
member his saying that, but in the next sen- 
tence he said that they took into account the 
increased value of the premises due to the 
licence. This is the question and answer (No. 
683) : “As a matter of fact, does a licence en- 
hance the value of premises? — (A.) It does; a 
licensed shop always brings a much larger rental 
— a third or perhaps half more rental — than any 
other shop in the locality.” 

1742. Is it because the article dealt with is 
such a restricted article that you value in Bel- 
fast premises in which the trade is canned on' 
higher than the same class of premises in the 
same street used for another trade? — We, in the 
re-valuation, value on the basis of letting value 
with the licence attached. 

1743. That is because it is a restricted trade? 
Yes, because it is an increased value that it 
owns owing to the licence being attached to it. 

1744. I hope you will not extend that to all 
restricted trades ; I hope you will not carry it 
to my business? — I carry it to only licensed 
premises. 

1745. I require a licence for carrying on my 
trade as a chemist ? — It is quite different. 


Mr. Hemphill. 

1746. In point of fact, in putting a value on 

the licences, are not you putting a value on the 
profits which the publican makes? Is it not bv 
reason of that that the licence enhances the 
value of the house, because of the profits that 
are made by the publican ?— Because of the 
profits — yes. i 

1747. Is it not against the principle of all 
local taxation to tax anything in the shape of 
personal property or pVofils. In tixing the 
value of the licence, no matter whether it is done 
m England, in Ireland, or in Scotland, are not 
you, in point of fact, taking into account the 
profits which a particular trader makes in a par- 
ticular house, and are not you rating him on 
those profits? — Yes, I think you take into 
account the particular trade carried on in that 
house, hut not the particular profit due to the . 
ability of the man who carries it on. 


L/hatrman. 

1748. You have had a very long cross- 
examination; could you, in a sentence or two, 
sum up what j-our proposals or recommendations 
oi the future really are ? — I presume what you 
wish me to state is what changes I think are 
esna le m the present valuation laws in order 
^7 on the work successfully? 

1 49. Exactly ? — The first change that appears 
to me to be desirable is that provision should be 
mnde to enable the Re-valuation Lists to be 
acted on at: -once by the the Rating Authorities 
when issued to them, or after the first appeal 
• . ee ^ dealt by the Commission, the ad- 
J stment of rates consequent oil any changes 
k® carried out as soon as each 
tS fi S r ttI ® d -7 tlm adjustment to date dack to 
the fiist rate struck on the Re-valuation Lists. 
S+ e ? ny who were dissatisfied 

might, and probably would, through appeals 
to flu, Courts delay the coming into face 
"i tire new /Valuation Lists till they lei 
become obsolete and ineffective. (2) The 

fixed 
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fixed. When dealing with this point, it will be 
found advisable to amend certain provisions in 
the existing Valuation Acts, so as to provide 
that power should be given at the annual re- 
vision in certain special cases to increase the 
valuation of land where it can be shown that, 
through a reclamation or main drainage scheme, 
any holdings or parts of holdings have been in- 
creased in value; and vice verso, when land has* 
deteriorated through erosion by the sea or by 
moving bogs, that the valuation may be de- 
creased. (3) There is at present no power to 
place an increased value on land where the let- 
ting value is increased through its suitability 
for rearing game, although fisheries can be and 
are now valued. This should be provided for. 
(4) At present farm outhouses or office build- 
ings do not come into the Valuation Lists for 
seven years after their erection. As this provi- 
sion bears hardly on the other ratepayers in the 
district, and does not appear, under existing con- 
ditions, to be justifiable, some modification of 
it would be advisable. (5) In any future legis- 
lation it would be desirable to give the Excise 
Authorities power to put cases on the. “ Lists for 
Revision of Valuation” sent by the local rating 
bodies each year to the Valuation Department. 
The power to enter cases for revision is, at pre- 
sent, confined to the rate collectors and indivi- 
dual ratepayers. . (6) The recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation that 
the appeal from the Valuation Lists, in 
so far as the question of value is con- 
cerned, should stop at the award of the 
Commissioner of Valuation, would, before 
adoption necessitate a further change in the 
Valuation Acts. The knowledge that large 
structural changes or rebuilding will probably 
result in an immediate increase in rateable 
value deters many owners of business houses 
from making improvements, a result which, in 
my opinion, is a serious deterrent to the progress 
of the country. In any future legislation a 
remedy for this state of things should be found. 
Some provision by which, in the case of new 
and improved business premises where the local 
authorities approve, the new or largely improved 
building, the increase in valuation might be 
spread over a period of three years (i.e., one- 
third of the additional valuation to be added 
each year), would probably meet the case. A 
similar rule might be adopted in the case of 
farm buildings. I think those are the only 
things I wish to suggest. 

Mr. Lough. 

1750. Going back to the second proposal you 
read, are you prepared to insert “ decreased from 
any other cause,” other than erosion by the sea 
or moving, bogs, such as agricultural competition, 
fall of prices, or anything else ? — No, I would 
not be prepared to insert that, because that 
would mean that the whole of Ireland would 
have to be re-valued every year owing to the 
fact that prices go up one year and down 
another. 

1751. I do not think that is a satisfactory 
basis at all ? — What I wanted to bring forward 
in this was, where it would be a special case, 


Mr. Lough— continued. 

where it would be a hardship to the particular 
person. 

1752. You do not mean any increased agricul- 
tural value such as is shown by the courts ? — 
For the whole re- valuation of Ireland, no ; unless 
it is a special case. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1753. You veiy properly say you think an 
improving tenant should not be taxed unduly, 

S osing that a man wants to put in a fresh 
5w to improve his premises though the 
cubic contents are not altered and though the 
frontage is not altered, do you think it is reason- 
able that be should be charged an extra value 
because of that improvement ? — The house is 
measured up, the rent is ascertained, and if it is 
found that the house is not increased in value 
at all I should certainty put uo increased value 
upon it; but if when we come to 'revise 
a house we found that the house had 
not been (perhaps) valued for 20 years and 
was only valved at 20 1. while the next house 
was valued at 40Z., I think it would be a great 
injustice to other ratepayers if that was not put 
up to 40 1. too. 

1754. You think that power should be re- 
tained ? — I think it would bo very unjust to 
other ratepayers if it was not. 

1755. Do not vou think it would be far more 
open and above board to give power at once to 
send in and have it re-valued? — That power 
does exist. 

1750. We only arrive at that now by a recent 
decision ? — Once having been carried out such a 
thing can never occur again. 

Mr. Lough.. 

1757. Before you leave the “land ” let me ask 
you this question : Do not you think that any 
case for a re-valuation, speaking broadly, of land 
in Ireland that may arise may increase or de- 
crease by reason of prosperity in agriculture ? 
— I think there should be a re-valuation 
of the whole of the land in Ireland 
every series of years, but I do not think 
every year, because in the annual revision you 
could take into account exceptional cases; I 
would only take the exceptional cases every year. 

1758. Then you have not put in, in your 
recommendations, that there should be the 
re- valuation every series of years ? — I am coming 
to that if I may. The decisions in the Law- 
Courts have left the question of what property 
is to be exempted from rating in Ireland in a 
very unsatisfactory state, and in any future 
legislation on this subject it would ‘be most 
desirable to define this point more clearly. 
Outside the persons directly benefited the 
opinion is almost universal that the exemptions 
should be largely restricted, and the Report of 
the Royal Commission of Local Taxation strongly 
supports this view. Provision should be made 
for a general re-valuation at fixed periods. 
Provided that the local rating bodies bring 
under notice each year all cases where a revision 
is required. I do not consider a general re- 
valuation would bo necessary more frequently 
than every 30 years in rural districts, and every 
20 years 
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Mr. Lough — continued 

20 years in cities arnl towns. Special provision 
might, however, be made for the case of rapidly 
growing towns where, at the request of the local 
rating authorities, the period should be reduced 
to 10 years. 

Mr. M'Cann. 

1759. Do not you go in for the general re- 
valuation of . Ireland immediately? — Yes, but 
after that I think every 30 years would be 
-sufficient. 

1760. These recommendations do not contem- 
plate the general re-valuation of Ireland ?— Yes, 
that last one does. 

1761. The other ones ?— The other ones are 
necessary. Changes in the law should be made 
before they could be carried out. 

Mr. Lough. 

1762. You mean a re-valuation without any 
restriction upon you as to reduction or increase ? 
— Yes, certainly. 


Mr. M'Cann. 

1763. There is one other point. The Fry 
Commission reported that there were 367 tenants 
in Ireland whose valuation was under 20Z. The 
re-valuation for those I take it would be about 
/ 01. each. According lo your principle of re- 
valuation, taking the valuer’s report, I think 
their valuation would be increased rather than 
otherwise ? — I could not say that at all. 

1764. Do you see my point? — Yes, but it 
would be impossible to say whether they would 
be increased or diminished until I examined 
each case. As I have said before, I do not 
think the value of land in Ireland generally 
would be much altered from the present if there 
was a re- valuation, but I could not say more 
t , h *n that, generally. I .just want to hand in 
this Table to supply the figures which Sir John 
Colomb asked me for on Tuesday. It shows the 
prices of certain articles of agricultural produce 
as set out in 15 & 16 Viet. c. 63, s. 11, and as 
shown in a Return prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, &c. for the year 1901. (Ihe 
document was handed in, vide Appendix). 


Mr. Robert Russell, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1765. You are, I think, the Secretary of the 
“Licensed Grocers’ and Vintners’ Protection Asso- 
ciation ? — Yes. 

1766. Also Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Liquor Trade of Ireland? — Yes. 

1767. The former body is comprised chiefly of 
members of the retail trade in Dublin, ana is 
supported by them, and by the wholesale and 
manufacturing firms throughout Ireland ? — Yes, 
that is so. 

1768. The latter body is composed of dele- 
gates from the various counties of Ireland, and 
representatives of all existing trade organisations 
throughout the country ? — Yes. 

1769. I think you have been attending closely 
to the proceedings of this Committee ?— Yes. 

1770. And you wish to give a view upon the 
question of the desirability and propriety of 
putting a value upon licenses in connection with 
premises ? — Yes. We think that licenses ought 
not to be valued ; and we base that contention 
upon the difference of the conditions of things 
in Ireland and in England. In Ireland under 
the Licensing Acts we enjoy what is not enjoyed 
by the licensed trade in England, namely, a 
vested interest. Owing to the existence of this 
vested interest the bank in Ireland take the 
place of the brewer in England. 

1771. By “vested interest,” I suppose you 
mean that as a practical matter your license is 
n:>t taken away from you ? — It cannot be taken 
..away except upon two grounds, namely, unsuita- 
bility of premises, and character ; and the money 
at present invested in licensed property we con- 
tend has been invested under well defined circum- 
stances as regards rates and taxes, and license 
•duty. 

1772. Just let me understand : Do you put it 
that it cannot be taken away. I mean do you 
put it as high as this, that Sharpe v. Wakefield 


C hairman — continued . 

is not law in Ireland ?— It does not apply in Ire- 
land. 

1773. You put it entirely upon that, not upon 
practice ? — Entirely upon that. There is no in- 
stance where it has been taken away, but there 
are several instances where the Courts have 
refused to take it away. 

1774. Very well, go on. Then we say that to 
alter these circumstances would certainly 
jeopardise the capital invested and wc think 
that all existing contracts should be respected ; 
and then there is a further ground. 

1775. One moment, let me follow that. You 
have said that that is the difference of •circum- 
stances between England and Ireland, that you 
have got a vested, interest in your license in 
Ireland and that they have not in England ?— ■ 
Yes. 

1776. You have not at this moment applied 
that to the question of valuation ? — Well, I have 
referred to it by mentioning that we think that 
existing contracts should be respected and that, 
having regard to the fact that this money was 
invested under circumstances which are very 
well defined as regards rates and taxes and 
license duty, the property ought not to be 
jeopardised and that the interest of the person 
in the property ought not to be depreciated. 

1777. What contract do you refer to when 
you say the contracts ought not to be interfered 
with ? — If you take the case of a trader who 
buys a house, say, at a cost of 2.000Z., the valua- 
tion at the time being 30Z. and taxes and license 
duty, say, 25Z., if the re-valuation on the now 
basis took place it would probably be increased 
t«> 90Z., thereby increasing local taxes and 
license by the sum of about 35Z. Well, it is 
probable that it will be admitted that if that 
nouse were sold after re-valuation, at least a 
thousand pounds would be knocked off the 
value of the house. 

1778. Would 
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Mr. Charles Douglas. 

1778. Would not that apply to any increase 
in the rating of any property whatever ? — It 
would decrease its value if you increased its 
valuation? — Yes, but it is proposed to put a 
particular valuation upon this class of property. 

Chairman. 

1779. However, that is what you mean ?— 
Yes. 

1780. We will not bother you more about 
that. Just go on please ? — Tnen there is the 
further ground that we fail to see why we as dis- 
tinguished from all other shopkeepers should be 
asked to pay more for the lighting of a city or the 
paving of its streets or, in the case of rural dis- 
tricts, the construction of a country road. If 
any privilege is enjoyed we maintain that it is 
paid for in license duty, and, inasmuch as this 
license duty goes to local taxation purposes, we 
contend that in reality we are paying a tax be- 
yond what other traders pay. I might give an 
example of that. If we take the case of a trader 
and take the rates at 10s. in the £. (they are 
about that in the City of Dublin at the 
present time), and a valuation of 50 1., that 
trader pays 25 1. rates and 25 1. license duty ; in 
other words he contributes 50 1. towards local 
taxation while the draper next door whose profits 
may be as great, if not greater, because his 
expenses are less contributes only half that 
amount. Another matter is that license duty in 
Ireland is paid on Griffith’s Valuation plus 20 
per cent., but that 20 per cent, is only added for 
the specific purpose of assessing license duty. 
Sir John Barton in his evidence said that, 
assuming the now valuation came into operation 
in Belfast, that 20 per cent, in future would not 
be added ; but then that does not alter things 
as the new valuation would relate to local 
taxation. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1781. Do you mean to say that hitherto, 
before this re- valuation arose, the 20 per cent, 
was always added to Griffith’s valuation in the 
case of public-houses ? — In the case of public- 
houses it was. 

1782. Under the old system? — Under the old 
system, notwithstanding the fact that at the 
time when the existing scale came into operation 
in the Inland Revenue Act of 1880 (when that 
was passing through the House of Commons), 
several concessions were made to the Irish 
Members by alterations in the scale, and also by 
reductions of the smaller valuations; and at 
that time Mr. Gladstone (who was, I think, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), in pursuance 
of a pledge he had given, moved to add to 
the clause, that in the case of premises in 
Ireland the annual value upon which the duty 
was to be charged should not exceed the 
amount of value assigned thereto in the 
valuation in force under the Act of 15 
and 16 Victoria, chapter 63, with the addition of 
20 per cent, to such amount, and the licensed 
person might appeal against the amount of the 
annual value in the same way as in the case of 
an assessment to Income Tax, and the appeal 
should be determined in like manner as an 
appeal against such assessment. Then somebody 
pointed out that 20* per cent, was too great an 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
addition, and in reply to that Mr. Gladstone 
said it was not right to assume that there 
would be an increase in all cases. Each case 
would stand on its merits, but in no case would 
the increase exceed 20 per cent. 

1783. Have you anything more to say ? Just 
finish what you have to say yourself, and then 
I will ask you a few questions ? — On that point 
about the investment of money I just wish to 
mention that when the money was invested (it 
is invested in these various transactions which 
take place so frequently in the case of licensed 
houses) it was never contemplated that this 
enormous increase would take place in the 
valuation. 

1784. First, I will ask you this question: 
Would you assume two shops in a precisely 
similar locality, a precisely similar situation, one 
of them with a license, the other not, and belong- 
ing to the same landlord ; as a matter of fact m 
an ordinary Irish town would you get more rent 
for the shop with the license than for the one 
without ? — That all depends, I should say,, upon 
the situation of the house. 

1785. I have asked you to assume an exactly 
similar situation ? — I could give instances where 
the licensed house may fetch more, and I could 
give instances where it probably would not. 

1786. That is scarcely answering my question. 

I ask you, as a matter of fact, does the possession 
of a license enhance the letting value of the pro- 
perty ? — I assume it does to some extent, but not 
to a greater extent than is paid for by the license 
duty. 

1787. Now are you not aware that in the 
valuation of a license the license duty as a tax is 
deducted ? — I am not aware of that. 

1788. You do not know what has been done? 
— I heard Sir John Barton state that certain 
deductions were made in the case of different 
classes of property, but I do not think he stated 
what the deduction was in the case of licensed 
premises ; we believe it to be about 10 per cent. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1789. Do you mean that it a man pays 50 1. a 
year and pays license duty on that, that the 
license duty is deducted by the valuer off the 
valuation? — That is what the Lord Advocate 
has stated ; I am not aware whether that is so. 

Chairman. 

1790. Do not take it from me then. What I 
want to get at is this. The License Duty is of 
course payable under an Imperial Statute for the 
privilege of conducting a puelic-house ? — Yes. 

1791. It has of course nothing to do with the 
landlord of the public-house; it has only got to 
do with the particular person who gets the 
license ? — That is not always the case in Ireland. 
A landlord may set premises which are licensed 
at the time that he sets them under the lease ; 
if he does that the lease always contains an 
extra covenant as to the upkeep of the license. 

1792. In that case if before he let the pre- 
mises he was in possession he himself would be 
paying the license duty ? — Yes. 

1793. Do you follow me? The license duty 
when exacted is taken from the person who 
actually has the license? — Who holds the 
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Chairman — continued. 

1794. If that person is a tenant the landlord 
is not affected one way or the other by that ? — 
No. 

1795. Now what I ask you is this: If the 
effect of premises being- licensed is that a man 
will give more rent to the landlord, why should 
not that be an element of valuation ? — That is 
what we consider is taxed by the license duty ; 
that is what we consider we pay license duty 
for. 

1796. I am not going into the question of 
taxing; I am not going into the question of 
value. Let me put this to you : You 
are an intending tenant of a. public-house ; if 
you go into that public-house you know that 
you will have to pay the license duty ?— Yes. 

1797. And I suppose you offer such rent to 
the landlord as you think the premises are 
worth in face of the fact that you will also have 
to pay the Government License Duty? — Yes, 
we go in knowing all those things. 

1798. If the rent that you offer to that land- 
lord is greater than the rent that (say) a boot- 
maker would offer, why should not that extra 
value of the premises be taxed ? — It is taxed by 
the price that you pay for the house, and these 
are the very relations that we say ought not to 
be disturbed. 

1799. Is your view then that the Imperial 
License Duty is a local tax ? — In the case of 
Ireland it is ; it goes in relief ol local taxation. 

1800. Certainly, but why should not other 
local taxes be charged on the same value ? Why, 
for the one payment of the License Duty, should 
you be yourself exempted from all other local 
taxes ? — I do not know that we do. 

1801. I do not think you do either; but I 
understand your suggestion, why the increased 
value of the public-house should not pay its con- 
tribution to poor rate, to street lighting and so on, 
and so on, is that you have already paid for them 
under the license duty? — No, my contention is 
that we ought not to be made to pay for these 
privileges a greater sum than any other trader, 
and I base that upon an example which perhaps 
I might be allowed to quote. There is a 
street in Dublin, named Grafton Street — it is 
one of the principal thoroughfares ; there were 
two houses in that street one of which is now 
not licensed, the other is licensed ; both houses 
changed hands as licensed houses, and a sum of 
6,000Z. was paid in each instance ; one of the 
houses was bought by a trader who intended to 
carry on the licensed trade; the other was 
bought by furniture people, I think house fur- 
nishers of some description or other, and they 
allowed the license to lapse. Now if, upon the 

g rinciples laid down by Sir John Barton, Grafton 
treet were to be re- valued to-morrow, both 
these houses would be taken, and first valued, 
on the true letting- basis, and then the purchase- 
money in the case of the licensed house would 
be divided by two, and 4 per cent would be 
taken on the half of it, always assuming that the 
houses are the same, of course. In other words, 
12'OZ. would be added to the valuation of the 
licensed house, with the result that for all those 
privileges which the licensed trader does hot 
enjoy to any greater extent than the house 
furnisher, he would have to pay on the 120Z. in 
addition to the valuation which might be arrived 
at on the letting basis 


Chairman — continued. 

1802. But does it not occur to you that the 
valuation is not based upon any theory of privileges, 
but is mereiy based upon what the property will 
fetch in the market ? I suppose, in the illus- 
tration you put in the case of the house in 
which the license had been allowed to drop ; it 
would not have fetched 6,OOOZ. after that ? — Oh, 
I should say it would, because they would 
scarcely have paid 6,000Z. for it and allowed the 
license to lapse, unless they thought it was 
worth the money. 

1803. Unless they had some special reason 
which made them give the big price; there I 
am quite with you ; but assuming that a year or 
two elapses, and that these people go away, is 
not it pretty clear that the licensed premises 
would sell for more than the premises had not the 
license?— I think they would not in the instance 
I have quoted, and I can give you another 
instance in the same street where precisely the 
same thing has occurred within the last 12 
months. In the case of a similar house, a house 
furnisher — a London firm — Messrs. Oetzmann 
& Co., paid 4,500Z. for a licensed house ; they 
did not actually allow the license to lapse 
altogether, but they accepted a sum of 600Z. 
for it from a licensed trader who was look- 
ing for some extra privilege from the Recorder. 
Those are two examples where evidently the 
people considered the premises unlicensed of 
more value than the premises licensed. Then 
there is the question of profits, which I suppose 
I am precluded from going into; but in that 
respect the trade in Ireland differs very materially 
from the trade in England ; the profits are not 
nearly so great in Ireland as they are in Eng- 
land. 

1804. That is to say, you think it is a less sue* 
cessful trade? — I think so. I should say the 
profits are very much greater in England. 

1805. If the profits are less I suppose the re- 
sult would be, would it not, that the ordinary 
letting value of the licensed premises would be 
not so much above the ordinary value of shop 
premises in Ireland as the)' would be in Eng- 
land ? — That would be so, I presume, 

1806. You see there is no proposal, as I under- 
stand, to value licenses in Ireland upon any scale 
of the value of a licensed house in England ? — 
Except that Sir John Barton stated that what he 
was anxious to do was to value licenses in Ire- 
land on the English principle. 

1807. On the English principle. That is a 
different thing you see. I am only putting this 
to you ; I ask you to assume tnat there is a cer- 
tain enhanced value in the letting value of 
premises in Ireland owing to the possession of a 
license. Now if there is, and that is so, can you 
give any reason why that should not be taxed ? 
— If I admit that there is an enhanced letting 
value to premises by reason of the fact that they 
are licensed, I certainly think the proportion 
which Sir John Barton allots to goodwill is 
not nearly sufficient. 

1808. I see what you mean. That is quite a 
fair thing to say. You mean that you think 
that if there is an enhanced value in the letting 
value of the premises, a certain amount of that 
ought to be put down to goodwill ? — Yes, and a 
very large proportion of it ; because I think whei e 

large 
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large prices have been given for houses the price 
has been paid for : the connection which sur 
rounds the house. The large prices that have 
been given have not been all given for the pub- 
lic-house pure and simple. 

1809. I see what you mean now, but it is not 
precisely what you said, if I may say so. What 
you do mean is this : You mean that when you 
want to get at the enhanced letting value from 
the figure which has given on transfers, you 
ought to put more than half the figure which is 
given on the transference to the good- will ? — Cer- 
tainly, a very much larger proportion than 
half. 

1810. That I understand ? — That is if it can 
be proved that there is any enhanced letting 
value beyond what is paid for the privilege of 
.being licensed in license duty. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1811. When you speak of a license enhancing 
the letting value of the public-house, is it not 
because, as it were, of the good-will of the 
business ? — Yes, I treat it all as good-will. 

1812. Suppose a very famous shop in some 
other business than a publican’s, having got a 

S eat name in that business, that probably would 
t at more than a neighbouring shop by reason 
of the connection it had formecf ? — Quite so. 

1813. That would not be taken into account 
in valuation ? — No, and we contend on the 
same ground that it ought not to be taken into 
consideration in the case of licensed premises. 

1814. In speaking of the letting value you 
deal with the question as abstracted from every 
outside consideration, simply what, assuming all 
things were equal, any man would give in the 
market for the house ? — Yes, quite so. 

1815. Is that wliat I understand your reason 
to be ? — That is so. 

1816. And in that way it is an indirect mode 
of taxing the profits which are made by the pub- 
lican out of his public-house ? — Yes, and profits 
which are not greater than the profits of most 
businesses. 

1817. If for instance the shop was a chemist’s 
shop (we know there are such chemist’s shops, we 
will say in Dublin), which for a 100 or 150 
years had been transferred from one chemist to 
another, and had acquired a great name, that 
shop would in the eye of a chemist be preferable 
to another shop, and he would give a higher 
rent for it ? — Certainly. 

1818. But that you say would not be an 
enhancement of the letting value within the 
meaning of the Act of Parliament ? — That is my 
view. 

1819. That is your view at all events? — In 
other words that good-will ought not to be 
taxed. 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
lately arisen in Ireland in which the courts were 
rather inclined to adopt the principle of the 
Sharpe v. Wakefield case ? — No, that is not so. 

_ 1822. There was a case where the matter was 
discussed ? — The vested interest in Ireland rests 
on the Clithero case. 

Mr. Louyh. 

1823. I want to get out Avhat you actually 
mean by the expression “ contract ” which you 
made use of in reply to one of the questions of 
the Chairman ? — I mean the basis of the pur- 
chase. 

1824. This is what you mean, is it ; that they 
buy at a high price, then the valuation of their 
house is raised because of that, and if they were 
forced to sell they would sell at a low price ; a 
correspondingly diminished price ? — Quite so. 

1825. So that the first contract would have 
been unfairly interfered with ? — Quite so. 

1826. Is that your view ? — That is my view.* 

1827. Then you say that if the licensed houses 
do enjoy any privilege above other properties, 
that ought not to be a reason for raising their 
valuation because they have to pay this license 
duty ? — That is so. 

1828. Can you tell us what that license duty 
is? — In Ireland it is fixed on a scale, which 
varies according to the valuation ; 20 per cent, 
being added in each case. It commences at 10Z. 
and under ; there the license duty is 4Z. 10s., 
then 10Z. to 15Z., 15Z. to 20Z., 20Z. to 25Z., and 25Z. 
to 30Z. 

1 829. At 20Z. rental what is the duty ? — At 
20Z. valuation it would be 11Z. 

1830. On a 100Z. rental what is it? — On a 
100Z. valuation it would be 30Z. license duty. 

1831. So that there would be 20Z. extra duty 
paid there ? — Yes. 

1832. Do you know how much the total 
amount of that license duty is, in Belfast say ? — 
I think in Belfast it is close on 20,000Z. ; in the 
whole of Ireland it is about 168,00QZ. 

Chairman. 

1833. What is the top figure in the excise 
scale, I mean what is the top rental ? — £. 10 
valuation duty would be 4Z. 10s. license duty. 

1834. Yes, but what is the top figure ? — The 
top figure is 700Z. or above. 

1835. £. 700 and upwards, I suppose ? — £. 700 
and upwards. 

Mr. M'Cann. 

1836. Wliat is the duty in that case ? — The 
maximum duty is 60Z. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

1837. Under the Irish licensing system is the 
license given to the premises ? — To the premises, 


Chairman. 

1820. In fact you do not discriminate, as 
some others have discriminated, between the 
good-will that is inherent in the premises and 
the good-will that is inherent in the person. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1821. Was not there some question about 
this lately, I Want information about it, because 
I have not been there. I thought cases had 

0.25. 


1838. And can be transferred from individual 
to individual ?— Yes, it can be transferred ; and 
the transfer can only be objected to as I have 
stated on the two grounds; it cannot be objected 
to as in England (and I think in Scotland) on 
the ground of the number of previously licensed 
houses. 

Mr. j Hemphill. 

1839. It is only the fitness of the applicant 

L 2 an 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
and the fitness of the house ? — The fitness of the 
applicant and the fitness of the premises. 

1840. The suitability of the house ? — Yes. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1841. Is the license not both to the individual 
and to the house ? — Yes, I should say that it is. 

1842. You mentioned to us that bankers in 
Ireland take the place of the brewers in Eng- 
land ? — That is so. Of course there may be a 
few exceptions. In Dublin I know of only one 
house which might be said to be tied in the same 
sense that houses are tied in England. 

1843. But is it possible that the trade in Ire- 
land is in the hands of money-lenders ? — In 
order to answer that 1 should describe how a 
licensed trader gets into business. He has served 
his time at the Business; he has probably saved 
some little money ; he is drawn from a class of 
the community who can assist him to a limited 
extent too, in most cases ; he goes to the bank 
in (I should sav) at least 90 per cent, of the 
cases (I am speaking now particularly of Dublin) 
accompanied by his former employer, who goes 
as collateral security, and the money is advanced 
at the ordinary market rate of interest. 

Mr. Lough. 

1844. The money for what ? — For the pur- 
chase of the good-will of the house he may be 
anxious to get into. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

_ 1845. Does the bank take the whole risk of 
his losing his license? — I have said that his 
former employer, as a rule, goes as collateral 
security. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1846. You say there are only two causes: 
Suppose the landlord is the owner of the pre- 
mises and of the license, he lets them at the 
value of the house, including the license ? — Yes, 
of course he does if he looks after his own 
interest. 

1847. Your contention is that as the law 
stands there would be no ground for forfeiting 
that license or taking it away, but the man 
could not take it away from those premises 
(granted there is no embargo on his lease) sup- 
posing the landlord acted capriciously? — I 
understand your point, Sir James. He certainly 
could cause a great deal of trouble : but there is 
nothing then to preclude the landlord from 
applying for a license for those premises. 

1848. But you are aware that there is a case 
decided where the landlord asked for an un- 
reasonable rent by reason of the license being 
there, and the man took premises on the 
opposite side of the street and earned the 
license with him against the landlord, and the 
court held that it was due to a capricious act 
on the part of the landlord, and let the man 
take the license with him ? — That might occur 
in the case of a man who himself obtained the 
license; or in other words when the landlord could 
establish no property in the license whatever. 

1849. Is it common for the landlord to hold 
the license in Dublin. I do not know of a 


Sir James Lasett — continued, 
single case I think in Belfast; it is invariably 
the individual who holds it ? — In Dublin it is 
invariably the case almost. It is all leasehold 
property. 

1850. Suppose I got drunk on those premises 
and the party was summoned (I am taking an 
extreme case) for permitting drunkenness, would 
not he have, as a first act before the magistrate 
to produce his license, or else to fumble about 
and say he had forgotten it, or something of 
that kind; but, ostensibly, would not he be 
called upon as the very first act to produce his 
license ? — He is bound to produce his license. 

1851. And is not it an individual license? 
Whatever contract there may be behind do the 
excise acknowledge any person accept the indi- 
vidual carrying on the business? — The excise 
acknowledge nobody except the actual licensed 
party ; but then if a house licensed is let by a 
landlord, the Courts have always been careful to 
see that his interest in the premises has not been 
interfered with. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1852. The license is actually granted to the 
publican, and in questions of a transfer or of a 
new licence they take into account the fact of 
that house being formerly licensed ? — Quite so. 

Chai/rman. 

1853. In fact, as I understand you, what you 
say is this: Supposing in certain premises 
A is landlord and B is tenant; that the premises 
have been licensed premises for many years; 
that B quarrels with the landlord and goes 
away ; the authorities, according to ordinary 
practice, will give a renewal license, not to B in 
some other premises, but to A’s new tenant in 
those premises ? — Yes. There is one suggestion 
I wish to make with reference to the question of 
appeals. Sir J ohn Barton in his evidence spoke 
of the small number of appeals, and I think 
there seems to be general agreement that that 
is due to a large extent to the fact that the 
persons whose valuations have been altered get 
no notice. The practice is to put an advertise- 
ment m the newspapers on the 1st March (when 
the Lists are published) intimating the fact that 
the Lists are open for inspection at the City 
Hall. Very few people see the advertisement 
and after 21 days of course it is too late to 
appeal. . What I think would be a reasonable 
suggestion is that where a valuation is altered 
the person affected ought to get something in 
the nature of a more direct intimation. 

Sir James Haslett. 

1854. That is, you would carry out in law 
what the Corporation of Belfast do in practice ? 
— So I have heard. 

1855. That is send a postcard to each in- 
dividual who is affected by the valuation ? — Yes. 
Then there is the procedure on appeal too. Sir 
John Barton advocated I think what amounts 
to the abolition of the right of Appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. Well on the contrary while we would 
not advocate the abolition of the office which 
he holds now (because we believe that in many 
instances by friendly intercourse with him 

matters 
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Sir James Haslett — continued, 
matters are set right) we think there ought to 
be associated with the Recorder or County Court 
Judge, in hearing these appeals, some local 
element ; and we thought even of going to the 
extent of giving an appellant (where the interest 
may be a large one) the option of empanelling a 

S as is done in assessing the value of land 
er the Railways Clauses Acts. 

Chairman. 

1856. Do you think a jury would be a good 
tribunal ? — A local jury knowing all the circum- 
stances we thought would be a good tribunal; 
Of course that should be optional. 

1857. Does not this occur to you — that part 
of the merit of a good valuation is that there 
should be a certain amount of uniformity of 
practice as between various people — that is so, is 
it not ? — Evidence of that would be given ; and, 
of course, if there were uniformity, I do not 
suppose there would be any ground for appeal. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1858. 'Would you approve of the system of the 


Mr. Hemphill — continued. 

County Court judge having the power to name 
an Assessor — some expert — just as in the 
Admiralty Court the Admiralty judge used to 
have two Naval officers as Assessors; what 
would you think of that system. That, I think, 
would be preferable to a jury? — I do not think 
that would be sufficiently popular, and I think 
the popular element is what would be appreci- 
ated. 

Chairman. 

1859. It is quite evident, is it not, that a jury, 
in the first place, would very likely have had no 
experience whatsoever of valuation, and, in the 
second place, could not possibly know the 
general circumstances of the valuations of other 
properties? — Well, I illustrate the case where 
land is taken compulsorily for (say) railways. I 
believe that is done by a jury who have local 
knowledge. 

1860. Yes. If you think that is the same, I 
have nothing more to say. Is there anything- 
else you would like to add? — No, I do not think, 
so. 


Sir John G. Barton, c.b., re-called ; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 

1861. How do you deal with the question of 
excise in the valuation of the licence in the new 
valuation of Belfast — the Excise licence? — In 
arriving at what extra sum to put on the value 
of a licensed house over the value of the build- 
ing as an ordinary shop, we take into considera- 
tion that the occupier will be bound to pay cer- 
tain dues under the licence. 


Mr. Lough. 

1862. By “ taking into consideration,” do you 
mean that you will deduct the amount of the 
licence duty (which you know is based on the 
valuation of the premises) from the valuation 
that you take? — Erom the valuation, with the 
addition of the licence. 

1863. You will deduct that? — Yes, not from 
the value of the place as a shop. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


The lord Advocate. 

Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

Mr. Duke. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Sir James Haslett. 

The LORD 


Mr. Hemphill. 
Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lough. 

Mr. M’Eollop. 
Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Randles. 

ADVOCATE in the Chair. 


Mr. Matthew McCusker, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1864. You are the owner, I think, of seven 
licensed houses in the City cf Belfast? — Yes, sir. 

1865. For the past two years you have been 
Chairman of the Belfast and Ulster Licensed 
Vintners’ Association? — Yes. 

1866. I believe you wish to give some evidence 
as to proposals for any alteration of the law of 
valuation in Ireland?— Yes. 

1867. We have been told (and I think it is a 
fact) that previous to the re-valuation of Bel- 
fast— which was begun under the Local Govern- 
ment Act — it had not been the custom in Ireland 
to put any enhanced value on a public-house in 
respect of the fact that it had a certificate? — We 
always understood that, Sir, but I am afraid the 
results have been different. 

1868. We have also been told that, too, and, on 
the other hand, we have also been told that in 
the re-valuation of Belfast for the first time an 
enhanced value was put upon the certificate? — 
Yes. 

1S69. We have been told also that an appeal 
has been taken against those valuations by the 
holders of all the licensed houses? — Nearly all, 
I should say. 

1870. Or nearly all? — Yes. 

1871. Have you any views to give us upon the 
•question of whether the public-house ought or 
ought not to be valued — I would like your views 
just in your own language first, and then we can 
-ask you a few questions upon them?— There is a 
•case, my Lord, or a number of cases, that were 
■taken on account of the rate struck by the Cor- 
poration. There had to be a special Act of Par- 
liament passed to allow the Corporation to strike 
rates for 1901-2. On account of the rates being 
quashed, the annual revision of that year wm 
lost. 


1872. Yes, I quite understand that? — 
special clause had to be inserted in that Act. 

1873. Yes, we understood that? — A clau 
allowing the Commissioner to revise or susta^ 
that annual revision. I have the list here ' 
licensed houses that were in for annual revisit 
that year outside the general re-valuation 

1874. I am bound to tell you that the pro 
you very kindly sent me of what you would se 
seems to me to be based upon a good deal of mi 


C hairma n — continued. 

apprehension of what this Committee is sitting 
upon. I could not possibly ask you questions 
upon the particular valuations, because that evi- 
dence I should have to rule out, if anybody asked 
you. We have nothing to do with the question 
of the Belfast re-valuations; that has been so 
far done by the Valuation Commissioner, and tke 
matter is sub judicc. We shall be perfectly 
happy to hear your views as to the propriety of 
assessing public-houses, and as to any alterations 
which you may wish made in the law, but I can- 
not take from you any simple enquiry into what 
has been happening in the Belfast re-valuation. 
What do you wish to say about tbe principles of 
the valuation of public-houses ? — The first mat- 
ter that I was inclined to refer your Lordship to 
was the evidence of Sir John Barton, which in- 
dicated that heretofore he valued the licensed 
house as an ordinary shop. Now I have a list 
of 26 houses here, and I can satisfy the Com- 
mittee, I am sure, that a higher valuation is 
placed upon these houses than would have been 
placed upon them if they were ordinary shops. 

1875. Are you speaking of the Belfast revalua- 
tion? — No; the annual revision succeeding tke 
general re-valuation. 

IS <6. You must remember ibis: I cannot go 
into the question of whether Sir John Barton 
was right or whether he was wrong in any par- 
ticular valuation. If he was wrong, you have 
the ordinary appeal which you could take ? — Yes, 
we did take an appeal in one case that I have 
here, and the Recorder set the valuation back to 
the old figures. The question raised on appeal was 
•as to the construction of the Act of Parliament, 
as to the limits of the building being altered; 
we contended that they had no right to revise 
unless the limits were altered, and that the list 
sent in for re -valuation to the Town Council bad 
a right to be laid before the Town Council be- 
fore it was sent on to Sir John Barton. That 
was not done. The Recorder agreed with our 
contention that the proceedings were irregular, 
and restored the old valuation. The Valuation 
Department asked the Recorder to state a case 
rm those two points, and it was brought to tie 
Rinses Bench ; two judges decided in favour of 
the Valuation Department and one against; one 
contended that the lists had a right to be laid 

before 
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Chairman — continued. 

before tbe Corporation, and that the opinion of 
the Corporation had a right to accompany them;. 

1877.. I am anxious not to trouble you in any 
way, but I. think is really not evidence for us. 
The Courts of Law have first of all to decide ac- 
cording to the best of their ability, and they do 
so decide. "We are not sitting upon the Courts 
of Law ; we are sitting here wishing you to tell 
us what in any future system of valuation of Ire- 
land you think are proper principles, and that 
we will take from you ; but I cannot take Jr om 
ou a history of the various disputes that there 
ave been over particular public houses? — We 
think there is no margin for increased liabilities 
on licensed houses in Belfast. 

1878. Then I will put the question to you 
that Sir James Haslett asks me to put: Are you 
of opinion that there ought to be no enhanced 
value put in respect of the licence P — W e are. We 
think that to regard the fluctuating premium 
paid for goodwill and fixtures of licensed houses 
as a taxable commodity is wrong in principle and 
unjust. 

1879. Now I will ask you a question or two 
particularly upon that. As a matter of fact, do 
you consider that a public-house lets, from a 
landlord to a tenant, for more money in the same 
place than it would let for if it was not a public- 
house? — Not in all the cases. The highest rent 
I know for a licensed house in Belfast is 225 1 . ; 
I know several other premises without licences 
in the same street which let for 6007 and 8007 

1880. Yes, but that is not either here or there, 
is it, unless the premises are the same ? — In dif- 
ferent districts of the city ; it depends upon the 
district the licensed house would be situate in. 

1881. In what position are most of the public- 
houses in Belfast ; I do not mean the local posi- 
tion, but as a rule, are they the property of the 
landlords or of the tenants ? — In all cases they are 
let, I should say, on short leases. 

1882. Would you object to the rents that are 
actually paid being taken as the valuation ? — I 
think it would be the fairest way to get at it — 
the same as applies to other property. 

1883. You get at the rents as they are actually 
paid, or at the rents as they are actually let? 
— I have no doubt as! regards public-houses, if 
the licence was removed, you could not get half 
the rents in some cases ; in some cases they would 
not get a fourth of the rent. 

1884. That is just what I should have 
thought? — I have one case that an honourable 
Member of this Committee (Sir James Haslett), 
I am sure knows about — in Station Street. The 
tenant’s lease expired ; the landlord took a large 
portion of the yard, or the whole of the yard, from 
the tenant. The rent the tenant formerly paid 
was a hundred a year ; the landlord wanted to 
increase the rent to 1207 ; the tenant and the 
landlord could not agree as to the rent, and the 
tenant took premises on the other side of the 
street ; he made an application to the Recorder 
for a new licence, and after investigating the case 
the Recorder was satisfied that the landlord’s 
demands were severe, and he granted the tenant 
a new licence. The premises the tenant left are 
now let for 307 a year. 

1885. That seems an excellent instance of 
showing that the appendage of a licence to a pre- 


Chairman — continued. 

mises increases the ordinary letting value P— 
Yes ; but we say that the landlords in that case 
will extract all the rent they can possibly get. 1 

1886. Oh, I have not a doubt of it. I do not 
at all want to trap you, but am I to understand 
that you 1 would be content that the valuation 
should be fixed in' all cases, where there is an 
actual rent paid, on the figure of that actual rent? 
— That is not the proposal. The proposal of Kir 
J ohn Barton applies to other shops. 

1887. Never mind about Sir John Barton ; we 
are not here sitting on Sir John Barton;, we 
are here enquiring as to a proper system of valua- 
tion. Am I to understand that you would be 
content that the valuation should be fixed, in all 
cases where there is an actual rent paid, on the 
figure of that actual rent? — I think the rent is 
the fairest basis to go on. Of course there might 
be some extravagant rents. . 

1888. But where the rent represents the pro- 
per market value that you would get on going 
into the market; then yOu think that is a fair 
valuation to take? — I do. 

1889. Now, ' do not you see that, that rent 
necessarily includes the value of the licence? — 
I have no doubt the landlord considered that at 
the time — that he had that licence to his house 
and got all the rent he could for it. 

1890. I understood from other witnesses, but 
I should like you to corroborate it if it is true, 
that, according to what you may call the usiial 
practice in Belfast, the licence is continued with 
the premises; do you see what I mean? — No. 
There is a case in the Superior Court, of O’Brien 
v. the Justices of Tipperary, where it was decided 
that if the landlord and the tenant could not 
agree as to terms, the licence lapsed from both of 
them. 

1891. "We quite understand. The licence, as. 
we all know, is a licence to a person to sell liquors 
in a certain place— I mean that is the form of' 
the licence? — Yes. 

1892. It is a licence to AB to sell liquors, say, 
at No. 10, So-and-So Street. We quite under- 
stand that. It is not to CD or EF to 
sell liquors there or to sell liquors to any- 
one anywhere else than at No. 10, So-and- 
So Street. What I want to get from you is this : 
In the ordinary practice of licensing in Belfast 
is the licence usually given to the person who. 
goes into those premises? You have given us 
one instance of the opposite, but you rather put. 
that as if it was an exception? — The transfers 
go from one tenant to another. 

1893. But in the same premises, as a rule, do 
they not ? — In the same premises, as a rule, and 
in some cases they are removed. 

1894. You have told me already that the ordi- 
nary position of a public-house in Belfast is v hat 
it is let by a landlord to a tenant? — Yes. 

1895. Is it usually let for a term of year*, or 
is it let from year to year ? — It is usually let for 
a term of years — about 21 years or so. 

1896. A fairly longish term? — Yes. 

1897. It must be, I suppose, a common thing, 
for there to be a transfer during the term from 
one tenant to another? — It is. 

1898. Either owing to a man retiring from 

business 
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C hairman — continued. 


C hairman — continued. 


business, or a man dying, and bis executors not 
going on with it? — Yes. 

1899. In those cases I suppose occasionally 
sums of money will be paid by the new tenant 
to either the old tenant or the executors of the 
old tenant? — There will be, sir. 

1900. Are those sums of money ordinarily 
paid to the tenant alone, or is a certain portion 
paid to the landlord? — All paid to the tenant. I 
know of no case where a sum of money has been 
paid otherwise. 

1901. Therefore, during the currency of the 
lease the landlord) would not in any way be bene- 
fited by that sum which was so paid? — No, 
nothing. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1902. Because the tenant is the owner of the 
licence ; is not that the reason ? — He is in full 
possession. 


Chairman. 


1903. Now, have you anything to suggest 
against the present system of valuation — I mean 
to say, as regards who it is done by, or appeal, or 
anything of 'that sort? — Yes, we think that the 
present system of revision is not a good one — 
that it is not satisfactory. The revision is sent 
on to the Department in Dublin, and a man is 
sent out to revise the particular valuation. If 
the ratepayer appeals he goes back to the same 
■ office with his appeal, and another valuer is sent 
from, possibly, the same desk in the Department 
to revise that appeal. 

1904. What would you substitute for that? — 
We think that the Commissioner ought to go into 
the district where a reasonable number of appeals 
•come from, and that the County Borough or the 
County Council should have two men associated 
with him, who knew the district, and could act 
in the same capacity as himself in settling these 
valuations. 


190j. Do you mean people associated with 
him in the form of Assessors, or do you mean an 
actual tribunal that could overturn his decision? 
—A tribunal that would have the same right 
that he has himself to settle the question of what 
the value ought to be. 

1906. You see what I put to you: Do you 
mean that they are to be able to overturn his 
decision. You know you cannot have two people 
who have exactly the same rule. He has to fix 
the valuation to begin with, and either he must 
•be the judge, or somebody else must be an 
Appeal Court to upset kim: Are you suggesting 
that tire two local men should he an Appeal 

•Court oyer the Commissioner, or are you merely 
■ suggesting that they should act as Assessors, to 
adlow him to re-consider his decision ?— We re- 
gard the second appeal to him as of no conse- 
quence—the appeal that goes to the Commis- 
sioner himself. We say he should sit along 

1 w T y<m liie t0 cal] t]l ™ that 

1907. But with Assessors ?_Call them that 
if you like, my Lord. 

wit 1 h°L T n' 1 local P“P le associated 

T th ^ Co ? mis “. 1 ™ er M an Appeal Court?— 
J The Commissmners of Income Tax send 
down two from London to investigate a very 


small number of appeals. They have sent them 
on to Enniskillen to investigate six Income Tax 
appeals, and to other smaller towns, and we 
think the same practice should he followed in 
the Yaluation Department. 

1909. Have you any views as to any further 
appeal, because there is the further appeal to the 
Courts at present?— We think that the appeal 
to the Recorder should still be maintained, and 
that the ratepayer should have the option of 
calling a jury— particularly in the County 
Boroughs. In the Counties the county magis- 
trates have the right to sit with the Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions. 

1910. As regards a jury, of course you realise, 
do not you, that one of the great desiderata of 
a valuation is that it should be more or less uni- 
form ? — Yes. 

1911. Now, how do you think that a jury 
(who would, of course, be summoned like any 
other jury) of utterly unprofessional men, and 
having nothing to do with valuation, except in 
that one case, could possibly secure anything like 

uniformity of valuation, if you used a jury? 

I think they would know more of the circum- 
stances than the Recorder or the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions. 

1912. They would have had nothing to do with 

the rest of the valuation at all, would they? 

I presume the valuations from the same district 
where the appeal was from would be before 
them. You see in the counties the magistrates 
\ ave the right to sit, as I have said before, with 
the County Court J udge, and hear these Yalua- 
tion Appeals ; in the County Boroughs the Re- 
corder sits alone. He usually lives ten, or, say 
nearly twenty, miles out of the city, and knows 
nothing about it. 

1916. Then have you anything to say about 
not ^cation to the persons whose valuations are 
l eC 7 i ^ — ^" es ’ , we ^ink the County Borough 
should, send notice to every ratepayer whose 
name is in for annual revision. 

1914. At present you know alteration of valua- 
tion is only made when certain persons put the 
case upon the list?— Yes. 

1915. In your view, is that system right, or 
would you have it possible for the Commissioner 
to fake up all valuations at his own hand, so to 
speak . I think if the rate collectors had looked 
into the thing in Belfast, as the Act of Parlia- 
ment entitles them to do, there would have been 
no need for a general re-valuation of Belfast at 
all. 

1916. You mean that if the annual revision 
had been made sufficiently drastic there would 
have been no need for the re- valuation ? — No 
need for it. 

1917. That is the difference between a very 
drastic annual revision and a re-valuation ? — On 
an annual revision, according to Sir John Bar- 
ton, they cannot add new principles which would 
not affect all. On a general re-valuation they 
ca.n introduce a new basis on all ratepayers, 
which he has done. 

1918. On an annual revision you can add an 
increase in the case of buildings, but they must 
make the rate proportionate with the old valua- 
aons. That goes out altogether when it comes 
to a general re-valuation ?— We think, my Lord, 

that 
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that the Excise officers should not be allowed to 
send in premises for revision. That has acted 
very unjustly .towards licensed houses all over 
the country. 

1919. Why ? — They send in lists of particular 
premises that they think are under-valued; the 
Commissioner can do nothing else hut revise 
these premises, with the result that they are' put 
far above any other ratepayers in the city or dis- 
trict. 

1920. Is there any reason why an Excise 
officer should send in a premises unless he thinks 
it is under- valued ? — The rate collector is ap- 
pointed to do that, and we think it should be his 
duty entirely, and confined to him. 

1921. You look upon the. Excise officer rather 
in the light of your natural enemy, that is about 
the bottom of it ? — There is the increased licence 
duty ; then there is the local taxation as well. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1922. Have you got those half dozen cases 
that were referred to earlier in the sitting, of in- 
crease of valuation? — Do you mean in the case 
of re- valuation ? 

1923. Before some of the Committee came in 
the Lord Advocate had agreed with me, I think, 
that half a dozen instances of the cases in which 
valuations of public houses had been increased in 
Belfast should be handed in ; I do not want the 
names at all ; I want the figures ? — I have a list 
of 32. 

Chairman.'] Give us any six of them. Give 
us the name of the premises. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1924-5. Read them out? — 4, Sandy Row. The 
valuation in 1881 was 20/. ; in 1891 it was 26/. ; 
in 1901 40 1 . ; the general re-valuation was 110/. 

1926. What do you mean by the general re- 
valuation? — The new general re- valuation of 
Belfast. 

1927. That is the last one? — Yes. 37, Oxford 
Street, 40/. in 1881 ; 45/. in 1891 ; 55/. in 1901, 
and 230/. for the general re-valuation. 
1-3, Great Edward Street, in 1881 it was 30/. ; in 
1891, 35/. ; in 1901, 55/., and for the re-valua- 
tion 185/. 17, Lombard Street— 85/. in 1881 ; 
91/. in 1891 : 145/. in 1901, and 160/. for the 
general re-valuation. 31, Church Lane — 37Z. in 
1881 ; 48/. in 1891 ; 65/. in 1901, and 105/. for 
the general re- valuation. 24, Ann Street — 20/. 
in 1881 ; 34/. in 1891 ; 50/. in 1901, and 140/. 
for the general re-valuation. That is six cases. 

( Thairman . 

1928. Now, take the first one — Sandy Row; 
do you happen to know, for instance, what the 
rent paid for Sandy Row at this moment is ? — I 
do not know, my Lord. 

• 1929. You do not know the rents of any of 
them, I suppose ? — No. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1930. You know all these streets, I suppose ? 
— I 'do intimately. 

1931. And the houses ? — Yes. 

1932. Do you happen to have particulars of 

the valuation of the houses adjoinmg ? — I have 
not. - 

0:25.. 


Mr. Randles. 

1933. Amongst the 32 you spoke of you have 
given us a case where you do know the rent. 
Have you not one case in which you know the 
rent out of the 30 odd ? — Yes, I can give you the 
case of a brother of mine— 101, York-street. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1934. Have you the valuations for that?— The 
old valuation was 40/. 

Mr. Randles. 

1935. In 1881 ?— In 1900. 

Chairman. 

1936. It is not in this list before me. What 
is the re-valuation? — The re- valuation was 120/. 

1937. What is the rent ? — The rent is 70/. 

Mr. Duke. 

1938. When was it fixed ? — It was fixed about 
five years ago. 

Chairman. 

1939. Has your brother altered the shop since 
the list was altered ? — Just merely done repairs. 

1940. No structural extension ? — Not a brick 
or a slate removed ; the building is structurally 
the same as it was ; he has put in a new floor 
and repaired some other wood work. 

1941. Is 70/. the whole consideration given in 
the lease ? — The whole consideration. 

Mr. Randles. 

1942. You say new floors have been put in ? — 
A new floor. 

1943. Is that put in by the tenant or the land- 
lord ? — By the tenant. 

Mr. M’KUlop. 

1944. Do they raise the value because of such 
alterations as putting in a new floor ? — They do ; 
the premises were valued at 40/. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1945. Do you mean that they were valued at 
40/. in 1900 ? — In 1900 ; yes. 

1946. Is it before or after the repairs ? — Before 
the repairs. On the annual revision they were 
put up to 80/. 

1947. ,Do you know, or have you been informed, 
the reasons for the increase in the valuation ? — 
The only reason given is the repairs to the 
premises. 

1948. Was there nothing said about anything 
additional being put on on account of the 
licence? — Not here-to-fore. Not before the 
general re- valuation. 

1949. I am talking about the general re- 
valuation. I am talking about the 120/. Do 
you know how that figure was arrived at ? — It 
was alleged that 40/. was put on for the license 
there — the difference between 80/. and 120/. was 
for the licence. 

1950. £80 put on for the licence ? — No, for the 
licence, 40/. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

1951. The difference between the 40/. and the 
80/. ? — The “ annual revision ” was 80/. 

1952. It was raised from 40/. to 80/. ? — Yes. 

1953. At the annual revision ? — Yes. 

M 1954. And 
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Mr. Charles Douglas — continued 
(f {1954. And on the general revision it was 
raised further to 120Z. ? — Yes, to 120Z. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1955. It was 40 1. first; when was that? — In 
1900. 

1956. When was it. 80 1. ? — In 1901. 

1957. And the general revaluation was what? 
—£120. 

1958. In what year ? — That came out in 1901, 
too. 

Mr. Goulding. 

1959. May I ask what you estimate the value 
of those structural alterations at ? — They were 
sworn to be about a hundred pounds. 

1960. They cost that? — About a hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1961. Do you mean that they cost that ? — The 
alterations and repair. 

1962. About that — That was the cost of 
making them ? — The cost of making the repairs ; 
yes, 

Mr. Goulding. 

1963. And you attribute the rise in the valua- 
tion entirely to these alterations — a hundred 
pounds’ worth of alterations ? — There is no other 
reason we know of for the 80Z. 

1964. For a hundred pounds’ worth of altera- 
tions ? — Yes. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1965. To make it quite clear: was there any 
repairs between the time that the 80Z, was put 
on and the 120Z. ? — No repairs. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

1966. It was between the 40Z. and the 80 Z.— 
the repairs ? — Yes ; the evidence given by the 
valuator on the value (Mr. Talbot, who is the 
•chief man in the Department) was, that 10 per 
cent, reduction was allowed to make the valua- 
tion relative to that of other property in the 
•same neighbourhood. I have a map or photo- 
graph here of five houses in the same block 
belonging to the same landlord, and if the 
Chairman would allow me I would let the 
•Committee see the premises immediately ad- 
joining. 

Chairman.]' You may put it in as an elegant 
extract; but it cannot affect the question we 
are inquiring into. (Two Photographs were 
handed in.) 

Mr. Clancy. 

1967. What street is this ?— This is York- 
street. 


Mr. Clancy — continued. 

1970. The next house on the pther side is 20Z- 
valuation ? — I should explain that in that ease- 
I think the top part is let and the valuation of 
the top part is 13Z. in addition to that 20Z. 
There arc two tenants. 

1971. Is it as big a house as the other?— 
It is. 

1972. Are all these houses, first of all, valued 

respectively at 40/., 32/., 20Z., 63Z. and 23Z. ? 

I have the certificates of valuation here. 

1973. Are these five houses, all apparently of 
the same size, valued at 40Z., 32/., 20l, 63 1. and 
23/. respectively ? — The first four are the same. 

1974. Are these five houses, all apparently 
of the same size and] character, valued respec- 
tively at 40/., 32/., 20/., 63/. and 23/. ?— 1 They 
are. 

1975. And does the 63/. house happen to be a 
public-house ? — Yes. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

1976. As those questions have been put do 
you know what the rents of those remaining 
arc ? — The public-house is 70/., the other houses 
are 60/. each. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1977. I think you have said that you do not 
think there ought to be any enhanced value put 
on for a license ; did you say that ? — Yes. 

1978. I believe you already pay license duty? 
— We do, sir. 

1979. On the valuation ? — We do. 

1980. At what rate ? — It has a sliding scale, 
the license duty. 

1981. Is it your opinion that the license duty 
ought to do duty in the way of taxation for any 
increase in the valuation tnat arises, because of 
the licence ? — We do think so. 

1982. You say that there ought to be a jury, 
or some person sitting with equal authority, to 
fix the valuation with the Commissioner of 
Valuation ? — We do. 

1983. And do you see any reason why any 
outside authority at all, except the local rating 
authority, should have any interest in this 
matter? — With regard to sending the lists do 
you mean ? 

1984. Suppose the local rating authority, as 
in England, values each district and chooses to 
make it high or low, is not that their affair and 
nobody else’s ? — Yes. 

1985. And the only object, apparently of put- 
ting on any representative of the central autho- 
rity is for the purpose of seeing to the Income 
tax ? — Very possibly. 

1986. Is that your idea ? — The intentions and 
inclinations are in that way, I am afraid. 


1968. Are the houses there pretty much alike ? 
That one block is all the same size and depth. 

1969. Is this house that I see valued at 63/. 
yours?— That is a brother of mine. On the 
opposite corner there is a boot shop with four feet 
more frontage than my brother has and it is 
valued at 23/., and the valuator, swore that he 
took off 10 per cent, to make it relative to that 
.and other property in the same neighbourhood. 
I have a newspaper report here of' the case 
before the Recorder. 


Mr. Hemphill. 

1987. You have given in a list of 32 public- 
houses and the sum total ; have you got the list 
before you ? — Yes. 

1988. What was the sum total of the valuation 
in 1881 of those 1—8111. 

1989. These were all public houses ? — All 
public-houses — yes. 

1990. 877/. ?— Yes. 

1991. What was it in 1891 ?— 1,285/. 

1992. What was it in 1901 ?— 2,246/. 

1993. And 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued. 

1993. And under the re-valuation of the other 
day, what was it ? — 4.395Z. 

Mr. Clancy. 

1994. Do you happen to know whether or not 
there have been structural alterations and exten- 
sions to account for that increase in valuation ? 

In six cases the houses were rebuilt ; in the 

others — I know them intimately — nothing but 
the merest repairs were carried out. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1995. You know that as a fact ? — Yes. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

1996. Do you know whether there has been 
any rent increase in the value of those houses ? 
— I do not 

Mr. Hemphill. 

1997. You cannot say that ? — No. 

1998. When was Sir John Barton appointed 
at the head of the department ? — I think about 
12 years ago. 

1999. Sir John Barton did not tell us in his 
evidence, but as he is in the room he will per- 
haps tell us himself. 

Sir John Barton .] About 10 years ago. 


Mr. Hemphill. 

2000. That was in 1902. (To the Witness.) 
Can you tell me what was the 'actual increase of all 
the licensed premises in Belfast ? — In 1901 the 
total valuation stood at 27.000Z. 

2001. Was there a revision in 1901 ? — A very 
small revision. 

2002. What is the re-valuation now? — £60,000 — 
a little over 60.000Z. 

2003. More than double ? — Yes ; it raises the 
value per house from 40Z. to 90Z. each. 


Chairman. 

2004. On an average ?— Yes ; an increase in 
our local taxation of 14,OOOZ. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2005. What was the license duty increased 
by? —£5,000. 

2006. So thatjhe effect of the re-valuation has 
been to add 18,0002. ?— £19,000. 

2007. £19,000. to the local and Imperial taxa- 
tion of publicans in Belfast ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2008. But, of course, so far as the local taxa- 
tion is concerned, pro tanto, it reduces it upon 
the other inhabitants of Belfast ? — When the 
rates were struck in 1901, there was only 6d. in 
the £ taken off. 

2009. It is quite clear, is it not, that for the 
purposes of local taxation, what is put on the 
publicans goes off the other people ? — Very 
possibly. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2010. Has the valuation of other houses been 
reduced, do you happen to know, as a fact ? — A 
large number have been reduced. 

2011. Is the sum total of the reduction 
equivalent to the increase on the publicans ? I 
could not say. 

2012. You cannot say that ? — No. 

2013. Now would you be in favour of experts 
or assessors sitting with the Chairman who is 

6.25. 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
the ultimate court of appeal from these valua- 
tions ? — The chairman of quarter sessions ? 

2014 .Yes ; you mentioneda jury, but assuming 
there were objections to a jury, do you consider 
that it would be an improvement to have two 
experts to sit with the Chairman for revision ?— 

I think a change is necessary. You might go 
further than two assessors I think. They have 
more advantage in the counties than in the 
county boroughs ; the county magistrate comes 
in and sits with the Chairman. 

2015. Do not you think the other magistrates 
should sit with the Chairman in hearing appeals ? 
— Wo think they ought to sit. 

2016. You are in favour of their sitting? — 
Yes. • 

2017. Do you think that requires any change 
— are you satisfied with it ? — We have not it in 
the county boroughs. 

2018. Do not mind the county boroughs at' 
present ; let us come to the counties first. In 
the case of the counties are you satisfied ? — I 
think it is satisfactory. 

2019. It is satisfactory, as far as you know, to 
the trade generally ? — Yes, I think it is. 

2020. With regard to county boroughs you. 
object to the Recorder sitting alone ? — We do. 

2021. In Belfast, of course, the Recorder is the 
sole judge ? — The sole judge. # 

2022. In that case you would wish to have a. 
jury of six ?— Yes, a special jury. 

2023. If there was objection to that would you 
then think it an improvement to have two 
assessors sitting with him? — It would be an 
improvement. 

2024. The effect of which would be that a 
majority of two out of the three would determine 
the Appeal ? — Not as assessors, I think. From 
what his Lordship says I think they would not 
have a right to rule against him. 

2025. Then what would be the advantage of 
the assessors ? — There would not be a great 
advantage in them, they would not have the- 
same rights as ho lias. 

Mr. Clancy. 

2026. Have you not already said that what 
you mean by assessors is, persons having equal 
authority with the Chairman ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2027. So that a majority of two out of the 
three would rule the case l — Yes. 

2028. That you would prefer in case you did 
not get the jury ? — Yes. 

Mr. Duke. 

2029. What was the date when the general 

re-valuation of Belfast came into force?— 1st 
March, 1901. . ....... 

2030. 1 understand it is suspended m its 

operations by appeals, but if there had been no 
appeals it would have come into operation on 
the 1st March 1901 ?— Yes. . . 

2031. Was there any general dissatisfaction 
with it outside the ranks of the licensed vic- 
tuallers ?— Oh, yes, very great dissatisfaction. 

2032. What number of appeals were there,, 
do you know ?— About 8,000 appeals. 

2033. About 8,000 appeals out of how many 

M 2 valuations? — 
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Mr. Duke — continued. 

valuations? — 80,000 valuations, I think, alto- 
gether. These 8,000 appeals represent 12,000 
ratings. 

2034. What proportion of them has been 
disposed of either by trial or by settlement ? — 
None at all yet. 

2035. Then the Recorder has this mass of 
business to deal with? — Sir John Barton has to 
deal with it first. 

2036. But ultimately the final court of appeal 
will be the Recorder ? — Yes. 

2037. Is not that so ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2038. They can go to the courts after that ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Duke. 

2039. The final appeal upon the question of 
valuation, as I understand, will be the Recorder ? 
—Yes. 

2040. Has he been the existing court of 
appeal upon value as long as you have known ? 
— Yes. 

2041. Have his decisions usually been ac- 
cepted. Is it the individual you object to or the 
system — I do not understand ? — -The system. 
The Recorder has too much to do as it is in 
Belfast. 

2042. You mean there is notjudicial power 
enough in number of persons ?— We think there 
should be a little more sympathy for the citizens 
in any court that is constituted. 

2043. So you wish trial by a jury of citizens ? 
— Yes. 

2044. 1 daresay you know that in every town 
in this country the Recorder tries rating appeals ? 
— Yes, I understand that. 

2045. Have you private valuers in Ireland who 
will give evidence on behalf of the appellant in 
a rating appeal? — We have — -ordinary house- 
agents. 

2046. And skilful people who know the value 
•of property ? — Yes. 

2047. I suppose the Recorder hears evidence 
where he has an appeal as to value — the evidence 
of local valuers ? — He does. 

2048. And the evidence of the person assessed ? 
— Yes. 

2049. And, on the other hand, he hears the 
•officials ? — He does. 

2050. Then he has to decide between the 
two ? — He has. 

2051. What is your suggestion, — that it is 
incapacity on the part of the Recorder or un- 
willingness on the part of the Recorder which 
fails his arriving at a just decision with that 
evidence before him?— We think he is one of 
the Treasury officials as well as the Commis- 
sioner — the same as the Commissioner. 

2052. You think he is one of the’ Treasury 
•officials ? — Yes. 

2053. He is not removable, is he, by the 
Crown ? — No. 

2054. Then the notion of his being one of the 
Treasury officials is a mistake ?— The tendency 
1 think, of all is to increase Imperial taxation. 

2055. You think the Recorder is a man who 
m “ s •i udici 1 al office > cannot resist the temptation 
to do something to put up the contribution to 


Mr. Dulce — continued. 

Imperial taxation i — We feel that in the valua- 
tion cases with which we have gone before him 
ho has had too much work without these 
valuation cases. 

2056. I understand that ? — And that he does 
not want to encourage them, or anything of that 
kind. The cases already decided have <nven 
very great dissatisfaction. 

2057. He is not willing to try them, — is that 
what you mean?— He ‘is willing enough, but 
would rather not have them to try. 

2058. That really is the ground of objection, 
and that it would be more satisfactory if he 
tried them with a jury, in which case I suppose 
he would spend twice as long over them ? — There 
are much more important cases than valuations 
tried by jury. 

2059. I quite understand you. You think if 
he tried them with a jury and took a longer 
time that might remove his difficulty, and deal 
satisfactorily with them? — It would not take 
any longer time. 

2060. You think it would not ? — No. 

2061. That is really the ground of objection 
to the present system — that you have not con- 
fidence in the Recorder sitting alone ? — We think 
he has too much to do ; and he does not want 
to encourage any further litigation. 

Sir James Hadett. 

2062. We have had a good deal of difficulty 
about this list that you have handed in, and I 
observe that in these houses that you say are all 
the same, the valuations range from 201. to 63/. ? 
— From 40 /. to 63 1 

2063. No, from 20 /. I think you amended 
the 20/. by saying there was a letting upstairs ? 
-—Yes. 

2064. Say 30?. (one of them is 30/,) to 60/.— am 
I right in saying that the rent is 60/. ?— The rent 
is 60/. with the exception of the public-house. 

2065. I know ; the rent is 60/. with the excep- 
tion of the public-house ? — Yes. 

2066. The rent of the public-house is 70/. ?— 
Yes. 

. 2067. Do not you think 'that that is a valua- 
tion that is much too low, so far as the rest of 
the taxpayers are concerned ? — We do ; but 
what staggers us is the evidence of the valuation 
valuator ; he says, he took 10 per cent, off in the 
case of the public-house to make it relative with 
other property in the district. 1 have the evi- 
dence here in the case reported before the 
Recorder. 

2068. He pays 70/. and is valued at 63/. ?— 
Yes. 

2069. Would not that amount to the 10/., the 
difference ? — It would not make it relative with 
the other valuations. 

2070. Ihe question is: Is the relative valua- 
tion as compared with the rent paid not extrava- 
gant?— -No, if everyone was paying their own 
proportion, but until that is settled the re-valua- 
tion is not relative. 

T? ur valuation ; the valuation of this 
fad/, that has been referred to ; the valuation of 
the others is remote ? — Quite so. 

oa> 7 ^’ * s °^ d standing ? — Quite so. 

2073. Therefore the contention would natur- 
ally be that there should be a re- valuation of 

those 
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Sir James Haslett — continued, 
those, and that there should be some machinery 
by which they would be brought into line in 
the final value of the street ? — That is so. 

2074. Then really the complaint is that the 
■others are too low relatively, as compared with 
the public house at 63Z. ? — Yes. and until the 
rest are raised, we think the others should have 
been kept relatively low too, until all are raised 
together. 

2075. With regard to these public - houses 
which you have cited to us, are you aware that 
•in a very large number of the cases you have 
read out, the houses have been actually re-built ? 
— Six only. 

2076. Take the Ann Street one please — has 
not it been enormously increased in value ? — 
That is one of the six that I say has been re- 
built. 

2077. Therefore it is an absolute increase in 
the value of the structure ? — Yes, in that case. 

2078. You are aware that in the three countries 
we have a different mode of dealing with 
licenses, namely, in England we have letting 
value ; Ireland, up to the present re-valuation, 
they were not valued at all ? — Yes. 

2079. And in Scotland they are only valued 
to a very small degree — that is, they are not 
valued on the price that has been paid between 
tenant and tenant ? — Yes. 

2080. I think the evidence we got was that it 
■did not enter into the calculation at all, if no part 
of the purchase-money passed to the landlord ? 
— Yes, that is the evidence from Glasgow. 

2081. Is it your idea, following up what you 
said, that the rental for the public-house as a 

f ubhc-house should be taken" as the value? — 
think it is a sufficient indication of the value. 

2082. That would be not a reason taking a case 
where the particular improvements had been 
made by the landlord, — I mean the structural 
changes and improvements ? — The landlords 
have done nothing that I am aware of in regard 
to licensed houses. 

2083. Where a man takes a house .as an ordi- 
nary dwelling house say, makes certain structural 
changes to bring it into line with the public 
house business would you say those structural 
■changes should enter into the question of valua- 
tion against him as a licensee! householder ? — 
I do not cateh your question, Sir James. 

2084. Now let me understand you : Suppose 
that a man takes in York-street a dwelling- 
house (of course I am taking a typical street 
where the class of houses is changed, and the 
neighbourhood from a residential part to a busi- 
ness part) of six-and -twenty feet frontage, and 
■opens out the parlour and other rooms, and 
changes them and brings them into line with 
the rooms of a shop, would you say that because 
he enters into a publican’s business there he 
should be higher valued than if he entored into 
a draper’s business? — I think the. rent that 
should determine the valuation is that which 
the landlord lets the premises at ; you see the 
whole thing is complicated in England. 

2085. He may have taken one of the houses, 
say, in York-street at 20 1 a year — that was the 
normal rent of those dwelling-houses some 20 
years ago ?— Yes. 


Sir J anies-Haslett^-continued. 

2086. The normal rent at present would be 
601, — Yes. 

2087. You would not say that the rent of 20 1. 
would govern that ; it must be che present rent, 
not the rent as fixed by an old lease ? — No ; it 
should not be. 

2088. It should be the present rental, the 
present letting value of those premises; and 
what you desire to convoy to us is that in 
estimating the value of that house the valuer 
should not take into consideration what trade is 
to be earned on in it ? — Yes. 

2089. But that he should merely value it upon 
the rental of the house, plus (if any) a large 
amount of structural changes, and not value any 
internal fittings ? — Yes, that is our contention. 
In England (in London here) there are no such 
conditions as we have. The brewer buys the 
public-house, and buys it right down ; there is 
no landlord in appearance; he lets it to a 
tenant at possibly 60£. or 40£. a year, which 
is not the true letting rent at all ; there is no 
question of disclosing what he paid for the 
house at all. 

2090. You say that so far as the mode of 
arriving at re-valuation — or the annual re- valua- 
tions — there should be some party who would 

onvey all the information to the valuer, so that 
e very house in the town should be brought up 
to date and thus avoid inequalities ? — The 
valuers should be as much local as possible. 

2091. How is he to get the information ? Is 
he himself to send round one of his hands to 
observe where changes should take place, or 
would you ask the taxing authority, or would 
you ask the collector of taxes to do it, or what ? 
— I think the rate collector is the man most i n 
touch with the ratepayers — with their valuations 
and their taxes — and he should know exactly 
what valuation is too low or too high. 

2092. You have stated to us that you have a 
very ’great objection to the Excise officers .be- 
coming parties to send in new valuations, 
because they are interested ? — Yes. 

2093. Would the same rule not apply to a 
tax-collector ; I mean would you not be subject 
to the same danger ; is he not an interested 
party in his commission ? — If the ratepayer got 
notice of there being a revision, and the Revision 
Roll was published, that could not obtain, or 
any injustice. 

2094. I will come to that question ; . but you 
think that the rate collector is as fair as regards 
machinery, both in town and country, as can be 
set up in order to convey the information of a 
necessary revaluation to the Valuation Commis- 
sioner ? — I do. 

2095. Now just a word with regard to assessors. 
Of course I presume you are in favour of a 
central authority for valuing ? — We are. 

2096. I take that from you ; but with regard 
to assessors you are aware that we had assessors 
elected some time since for such a city as the 
City of Belfast that sat with the Mayor in certain 
cases as assessors : they were elected by the rate- • 
payers ? — Yes, I understand there was some- 
thing of that kind. 

2097. That was abolished a considerable length 
of time ago. Suppose you had these assessors, 

would 
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Sir James Saslett — continued, 
would you propose that they should be selected 
or would you make them an elected body ? — I 
think the corporation should select two men 
from their own body to act with the Commis- 
sioner with equal authority. 

2098. Whether for ill or not (my own impres- 
sion is that it is rather for ill) the corporation 
has been deprived of the power ol doing any 
“malicious injury"; I am not sure that the 
supposed injured parties have benefited by that ; 
be that as it may, that which has taken their 
place has been a very much more costly 
machinery ; but you say that out of the corpora- 
tion two parties should be selected ? — Yes. 

2099. Would you say that they should sit 
first (in the first appeal) with the valuer (say Sir 
John Barton, setting him up as a typical case), 
in reconsidering all the points of evidence that 
were brought before them by the aggrieved 
parties or supposed aggrieved parties ?— 1 es. 

2100. Would you say that the same parties 
then again should sit with the Recorder ? — No. 

2101. Then would you have two classes of 
assessors, the one selected from the council, the 
one to sit with the Commissioner of Valuation, 
and the other to sit with the Recorder ?— -We 
suggest a jury with the Recorder, a special jury 
of six if you like. 

2102. How would you select that special jury — 
would you select it from the Special Jurors’ List ? 
— Yes. 

2103. I suppose you are aware that the present 
Special Jurors’ List is not what it used to be. I 
mean it is not supposed to be really the higher 
class of men whose large experience would 
enable them to act as special jurors, but that 
they are taken from special valuations. Would 
you say that from those special jurors you could 
get the tribunal you suggest of six, — taking 
them as they would be necessarily summoned ? 
Yes, all the important cases at assizes, and 
others, go to special juries. 

2104. Now, with regard to the question of 
licenses, is it your opinion that the license should 
be paid upon the rental valuation ? You have said 
already — and your evidence drifts towards that, 
— that in all lettings, less or more, (the Lord 
Advocate, I think, brought it out quite clearly) 
the rent is influenced by the absence or presence 
of the license ? — I think it is. 

2105. Now, suppose a man takes a house at 
20 1. and you make a change and take it at 60Z., 
and it is valued at 60 l., the license has not 


Sir James Haslett — continued, 
entered into it - there ? — Do you mean the 201. 
house as a licensed house ? 

2106. No ; it was taken a long time ago as a 
dwelling-house, and we change it into a licensed 
house ? — Do you suggest that on account of the 
change the landlord has increased the rent? 

2107. No ; assume that the letting value is- 
60/., and that the corresponding value of the ad- 
joining houses is 60/., the value of the license 
has not entered into that ; it was no part of the 
letting ; it is not the let premises ; it is really 
a thing that has been created by the tenant, who 
is to some extent the landlord in these cases ? — - 
I do not understand your question, Sir James. 

2108. I will take the case, of York Street. A 
house there is taken on a long lease at 20Z. as a 
dwelling-house ; it is converted ultimately into 
a shop; all round that place the rent of corre- 
sponding places has risen to 60/. — that is the 
value of the rent there, and this house is valued 
at 60/. ; the license does not enter into that at 
all. Would there not then be an inequality be- 
tween the houses actually let and values as 
licensed places and this one, so far as rental is- 
concerned? — I do not suggest that you should 
value that house at 20Z. ? 

2109. Or at 60Z. ? — I think the 60Z. would be 
the fair letting rent in that district. 

2110. Your contention is that there should be' 
no increase ; you think that this third of increase 
that has been established by the Act of 1880 
should not apply to licences where the valuation 
is brought up to the rent? — I do not think it 
should apply. 

2111. Of course it applies at present? — Yes ; 
thev have the right to have the 20 per cent. 

2112. And they do have it? — They have it in 
all cases where it suits them. 

2113. But you think, where the valuation is- 
brought up to the rental there should be no addi- 
tion ?— -No addition. I just want to read shortly 
from the Report of what was said by Judge 
Arthur O’Connor, who is one of the Local Taxa- 
tion Commission, a paragraph with regard to the- 
tenant’s interest. 

Chairman. 

2114. I really cannot take that ; it is not evi- 
dence, what you would read of what Judge- 
Arthur O’Connor has said. We can take what 
you yourself say, but we can find “ Judge Arthur 
O’Connor” for ourselves in the book? — Very 
well. 


Sir John G. Barton, c.b., re-called; and further Examined. 


Sir. Clancy. 

2115. You told us that you had issued some 
additional instructions, I think, to your staff ? — 
When, sir? 

2116. I think you told me. You said, in 
answer to myself, that you had issued some in- 
structions in lieu of or in addition to those issued 
by Sir Richard Griffith? — Yes, there have, been 
general instructions issued to the staff. 

2117. Since Sir Richard Griffith’s time? — 
Since Sir Richard Griffith’s time.. 

2118. And I think you told me also, or told 


Mr. Clancy — continued, 
the Committee, in answer to a question of mine, 
that you thought you had power to issue such in- 
structions provided they were within the provi- 
sions of the Acts ? — Yes. 

2119. Do you submit them to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for his approval? — No. 

2120. You are aware, of course, that Sir 
Richard Griffith did submit his, and quoted the 
Section of the Act of Parliament by which he 
held himself hound to do it? — Yes ; that Section 
has been repealed since. 

2121. There 
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Mr. Hemphill. 

2121. There is a list that the last witness, Mr. 
MeCusker, referred to, where the Valuations of 
1881, 1891, and 1901 are contrasted with the re- 
valuation ? — Yes. 

2122. Who was the head of the Department 


Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
in 1881 ; it was Sir Richard Griffith himself, 
was it not? — No; I think Sir John Ball Greene. 

2123. Sir John Ball Greene in 1891? — In 
1891. 

2124. And in 1901, who was the head of the 
1 )ej lartment ? — Myself. 


Mr. James Dempsey, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2125. You are Honorary President of the Bel- 
fast and Ulster Vintners’ Association, I believe? 
— Yes. 

2126. And a member of the City Council of 
Belfast? — Yes. 

2127. Have you anything you wish to say to 
the Committee about what alterations there 
ought to be made in the present law of Ireland 
as regards the valuation of Ireland? — The Act 
of 15 and 16 Victoria, to my mind, did not define 
the principles upon which valuations should be 
carried out in Ireland, especially with regard to 
houses. It was very indefinite, I think, and 
ought to be amended. 

2128. You do not think the definition in the 
Act of 1852 is sufficient? — I do not. Previous 
to that the deductions were one-third oh! the 
gross rent, and in that statement that- is in the 
Act you might assume that the taxes and main- 
tenance and repairs and other matters, said to be 
paid by the tenant, were to be deducted off the 
gross rent and I think, as a matter of fact, they 
were for many years — I think those were all 
deducted in the general deduction of one-third. 

2129. You are aware that what the Act says 
is that it is “ to be the net annual value, that is 
to say, the rent for which, one year with another, 
the same might in its actual state be reasonably 
expected to let from year to year, the probable 
average annual cost of repairs, insurance, and 
■other expenses (if any) necessary to maintain 
the hereditament in its actual state, and all 
rates, taxes, and public charges, if any (except 
tithe-rent charge) being paid by the tenant”? — 
Yes. 

2130. That is the Act I have quoted to you? 
— Yes. 

2131. Well now, what is wrong in that? — 
The net annual value certainly does not refer to 
the same thing as the gross annual value. 

2132. Of course not. Look at the top of page 
2 of Appendix No. 1 — the statement handed in 
by Sir John Barton ? — Yes ; I have that in this 
statute here. 

2133. Very well, that is all right. I ask you 
what you consider wrong in that? — The “net 
annual value ” is stated here. I look upon that 
as a sum after the deduction of something. 

2134. That is what it says. I take it you 
would not propose that the valuation should be 
the gross annual value? — Certainly not. 

2135. It is not to be the gross annual value, 
the Act of Parliament says. It says it i3 “ to be 
the net annual value, that is to say,” and then 
it explains what the net annual value is? — Yes. 

2136. “ The rent for which,” and so on; now 


C hairman — continued. 

what is wrong in that? The assumption re- 
cently has been, I think, that the gross rent is 
taken so long as the tenant pays the outgoings of 
this description. 

2137. “ The rent for which, one year with an- 
other, the same might, in its actual state, be 
reasonably expected to let”? — Yes. 

2138. Do you think that is a wrong principle 
of valuation? — If it is to be reduced to the net 
annual value, it certainly should not he esti- 
mated (as it has been in recent years) at about 
the gross annual value— in fact, what I would 
understand as a rack rent. 

2139. We have nothing to do, you will ob- 
serve, with whether in recent years the valuer 
has gone right or has gone wrong ; we have got 
to do with the Act of Parliament. You have 
said that the definition in the Act of 1852 is a 
bad definition? — Yes. 

2140. I point you to the definition, and I ask 
you what you think is wrong in it ? — I sav there 
is a definition of the “ net annual value,” but 
there has been no principle followed in tbe valua- 
tion of houses in cities which would give any 
ratepayer an opportunity of ascertaining how 
that net annual value was arrived at. 

2141. If the valuer acts in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament (if he does not, of course, 
he must be put right) he takes “ the rent for 
which one year with another the same might in 
its actual state he reasonably expected to let,” 
and then from that he makes certain deductions. 
The rent for which, one year with another, in 
its actual state, it might reasonably be expected 
to let is tbe rack-rent, is it not? — It may be the 
rack-rent, but the “ net annual value. ” is the 
thing that we do not get any explanation of; 
that is to say, how he arrives at that. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2142. Is that the fault of the Act or the fault 
of the. administration of the Act? — I believe it 
is both. In previous Acts there was a “ third ” 
deduction. 

Chairman. 

2143. We must take one at a time, you know 
Mr. Hemphill .says : Is it the fault of the Act 
or the fault of the administration of the Act. 
You say both ; we must take one at a time. I 
think this is what you mean — tell me if I am 
wrong. Do you mean that instead of having a 
list of deductions, as here, probably the annual 
cost of repairs, insurance, and so on, as the Act 
of Parliament says, you think there ought t,o be 
an overhead deduction of one-third fixed ? — I am 
not quite satisfied that it would be sufficient in 

such 
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Chairman — continued. 

such cases, but there should be -a schedule of 
definitions or deductions attached to any legisla- 
tion that takes .place now. 

2144. You mean an actual arithmetical deduc- 
tion ?— Quite so. I look upon it in this way : I 
have as good a right to attack my neighbour’s 
valuation as he has a right to attack mine, and T 
do not see how I could arrive at either iny neigh- 
bour’s or my own in the way the valuations have 
been carried out in Ireland , under :tfris Act ; I 
certainly could not do that in the case of a lot of 
large premises. . 

2145. I think your, view is that there ought to 
be a certain mathematical deduction fixed for 
every case in an ; Act of Parliament?— Quite so. 
I : have here the instructions of Sir Richard 
Griffith. 

2146. Never mind the instructions of Sir 
Rich Griffith ?— I have them here. 

' Mr. Hemphill. 

2147. Would that be a third or a fourth, or 
what — I. want to understand: Do you mean 
there should be a given third deducted from the 
gross rent, or a fourth, or what ? — The Belfast 
Corporation came to a decision to the effect that 
a third should be deducted, from the gross rent. 

Chairman. • 

2148. Do not you see that that of course 
reduces to a seeming uniformity subjects which, 
in their actual condition, are not at all uniform ? 
—If there is to be an alteration we should have 
it defined in such a way that each person would 
understand it. Now 1 could give you cases 
where a rental, say, of 4s. 6d. a week for 
small houses, was wrought out by Sir Richard 
Griffith when the taxation was about 4s. in the 
the £ (in Belfast we are nearer 9s. I think, at 
present), and he brought the valuation according 
to his own list down to 61. ; and I could give you 
cases of my own where I have appealed several 
times, and the figure was kept at 7 1 . ; and in the 
English Tables that I have seen, for a similar 
house the valuation is 61. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2149. What is the letting value — the rent ? — 
Four shillings and sixpence per week. I have 
cases of my own. 

Chawman. • 

2150. We shall never get any further by taking 
individual cases? — What I want to show, my 
Lord Advocate, is this, that in these deductions 
the valuators have not gone into them accurately 
at all, and unless they are compelled by statute 
to enter into these deductions with precise 
accuracy, injustice will continue to be done 
under any valuation. 

2151. I quite understand, of course your view 
that there ought to be an, actual arithmetical 
deduction, because then there could be no doubt 
about it ? — That is my yiew. , ,. 

2152. That is your view.; I want to ask you 
this question upon that-: Is.it not quite obvious 
that the cost of repairs in. a certain house will- 
necessarily be a great deal more than the cost, in 
ariother, according to the condition of the house ? 
— Tthink the valuator has got a table for that. 


Chairman — continued. 

2153. Never mind a table; just please attend 
to the question; it is the ease, is it not, that the., 
actual cost of repairs in a house which is in good ■ 
condition -will be very much less than the cost of 
repairs in a house of the same class, but which is 
in a bad condition ? — Yes, that is so ; according 
to the class of house. 

2154. Do not you see that your plan of 
having a fixed mathematical deduction will 
make the same deduction in the case of the two 
houses which, as a matter of fact, are very 
differently situated in the matter of repairs ?— 

I think that there could be a definition as 
readily fixed here as by an inexperienced valua- 
tor attending in Belfast. 

2155. I avtII put it to you in a concrete case. ‘ 
Suppose a man had a house in a particular- 
neighbourhood of which the rack rent was a 
hundred a year, but the necessary repaivs for- 
up-keep were 51. a year ? — That would be very 
low, I tnink. 

2156. I will take anything you like? — I am. 
not attempting to take a proper figure. Suppose^ ‘ 
another man liad a house there also, of which 
the rack rent was also a hundred a year, but the ‘ 
necessary repairs were 20Z., do you not think 
that the value of those two houses in the market 
would be different ? — I think they ought to be 
different. 

2157. Do you not see then that if you had the 

rovision in the Act of Parliament that you 

ave suggested — having a fixed mathematical . 

deduction— the value of the two houses would 
be the same ? — I do not think so. 

2158. Why not ?— You might make the diffe- 
rential deduction in the case of the business- 
that I am representing here. I do not know 
any business where there is so much wear and 
tear and necessary repairs. 

2159. Really that is not an answer to my . 
question ; you are getting very far afield ?— I ; 
think the variations can be defined in the same- 
way as is done here. The difference in the- ' 
variations that I do not agree with is in the ‘ 
case of such small houses as I have referred 
to according to class. 

2160. One moment; you have the advantage 
of us ; you say “ the variations here ” ; I do not 
know what in the world you are referring to ?— I 
refer to houses at 4s. 6 d. a week valuation, but 
there are different prices here. 

2161. But why ao you say “ here ” ?— This is.:. 
Sir Richard Griffith’s instructions published in 
1882 • , 

2162. .Sir Richard Griffith’s instructions of 
course are only instructions to his own valuers 
as to in what sort of .way they are to proceed to 
carry out the Act of Parliament? — He seems to . 
have issued instructions for different classes of . 
property ; first, second and third class. 

2163. Yes \ — And in the (1), (2), (3) of each 
class he brought the valuation on the houses that . 
I refer to, down from 91. 7s. to 91. Is. 6 d. from 
SI. 16s. to 81. 10s. 6d., and from 71. 19s. to- 
71'. 8s. 6d. .. The latter are more ancient houses. 

2164 - That of course can only be an illustra-'; 
tion -of . the . consideration ; it is not. an actual;; 
valuation, of course?— In .the cases of houses of 
4s. 6 d. per week he had a valuation from 61. 
to 3?. 10s. in the same way. 

2165. I 
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2165. I am very sorry ; we are getting very 
very far afield from what we are after. You be- 
gan by saying that you thought the definition in 
the Act of 1852 was not a good one ? — I think it 
is not. 

2166. I asked you what definition you would 
substitute, and I understood you to say that the 
definition you would substitute was, that instead 
of having deductions specified as for the cost of 
repairs, etc., etc., you would be preferred to 
deduct a fixed mathematical proportion ? — Yes. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

2167. uniform, I understand ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2168. A uniform mathematical deduction? — 
Yes. 

2169. I then point out to you, in order that 
you may explain if you can, that necessarily the 
result of the fixed uniform proportion would be 
that houses which in actual value were very 
different, would be valued at the same ? — Well, 
I do not see how they could be so very different 
in the matter of repairs and maintenance, unless 
according to a greater age. I do not know 
whether your Lordship means that, or not — older 
houses — -houses having a -greater age than other 
houses. 

2170. How in the world could you put in an 
Act of Parliament that the deduction for an 
older house was to be so much and for a newer 
house so much ? — I suppose -you could arrive at 
it by percentages. In the English Act there are 
percentages scheduled. 

2171. In the English Act you know (the 
English system of valuation) is “ the annual 
value at which they would let from one year to 
another ” ? — But there are deductions, my Lord. 

Mr. Duke. 

2172. Not fixed by Act of Parliament ; that is 
eft to valuers ? — The maximum is fixed. 

Chavrman. 

2173. No; I think you are completely in'error 
about that ? — The maximum is fixed. 

2174. Oh, no. What are you referring to ? — 
I am referring to the Valuation of Property 
(Metropolis) Act, 32 and 33 Victoria. 

Mr. Duke. 

2175. There is a different system in London 
to the general system, the system that the 
Lord Advocate was speaking about ? — I think 
this covers it. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

21'/ 6. Suppose a building was let at a hundred 
pounds a year, and a similar house, an old 
house, next door to it, — about the same quality, 
of course, — was let at some other figure, would 
you deduct the third from the hundred a year, 
and also from the rent paid by the old house ? — 
I would, but I would give a larger deduction for 
the old house for maintenance and repairs 

2177. Then it would be a fixed deduction ? — 
I think it would be a fixed deduction. 

2178. A third in every case ? — I do not say a 
third for certainty. I think a third is the mini- 
mum. 

0.25. ‘ 


Mr. Charles Douglas. 

2179. But you would recognise, would not 
you, that some classes of property are more 
costly to maintain than others ? — Yes. 

2180. Do you mean that the deduction should 
be uniform in the case of property more expen- 
sive to maintain and of property less expensive 
to maintain ? — I do certainly ; I would not draw 
a hard and fast line, but I think there ought to- 
be a general deduction. 

2181. You would ignore the differences in 
actual cost and impose a uniform deduction ? — 
No, I did not say so — I did not mean that. I 
think they should be uniform according to the 
class of property. 

Sir James Haslett. 

2182. Is it a graduated scale you mean ? — A 
graduated scale according to the age of the 
property, and I would make those allowances 
independent for valuation purposes — those which 
had relation to the life of the premises. That 
is not described in any definite words in the 
Statute. 

2183. The Lord Advocate was anxious to- 
know whether you adhered to a fixed one-third 
or whether you would determine that it should 
be a graduated scale, and that the power of 
varying should be in the hands of the valuer ? — - 
I would leave as little power in the hands of the 
valuer as possible. 

2184. You cannot describe every house or 
street in an Act of Parliament ? — I do not sup- 
pose you could, but in many places in Belfast 
we could have them settled without any diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

2185. The difficulty, as I understand, is how 
to get uniformity? — Uniformity is the object 
that I have in view ; a uniform figure. 

2186. Uniform deduction ? — I did not mean 
to say uniform for every description of house, 
but uniform for a description of house, no matter 
where the houses were situate. 

Chavrman. 

2187. Would you like to have a schedule 
appended to an Act of the maximum deductions 
to he made, on the model of the schedule that 
is appended to the London Valuation Act ? — 
I would prefer “ minimum ” deductions in place 
of “ maximum ” ; I think " maximum ” gives the 
valuator power to allow nothing at all. 


Mr. Hemphill. 

2188. What is the reference to that London 
Valuation Act ? — 33 & 34 Viet. 

Chairman. 

2189. You would alter the London Act in this 

way, that you would give a scale of minimum 
deauctions that the valuer must make, leaving 
him to deduct as much as he liked ? — I think he 
should not be at liberty to deduct as much as he 
liked, but, I think, he should be compelled to 
state what further deductions were made and 
the reason for them. I look upon it as of the 
greatest possible importance that we should 
have the figures definitely stated to us in some 
fashion or other: I think, hitherto, they have 
• N -had 
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had a full swing of their own will ; and there are 
cases where the valuations were not rightly 
carried out which have been given repeatedly in 
evidence before Commissions and Committees, 
and are going on still. 

2190. Your great objection seems to be that 
you want to inquire into your neighbours’ valua- 
tion ? — I am entitled, according to the present 
law to do so, and I have no figures by which I 
can do it. 

2191. There is no difference, of course, in this 
matter between the law in England and in 
Scotland and in Ireland ; that is to say that the 
valuation tribunal, whatever it is, has to do its 
best to apply the Act of Parliament to each par- 
ticular case ? — I think there is a, difference and a 
great deal of difference, and I think it is a very 
important matter how the differences have 
grown up. 

2192. What difference is there ? — As far as I 
can see, in Scotland they take the gross rental 
when they can get it. 

2193. They must. And then they have to 
make certain deductions afterwards for the pur- 

oses of taxation ? — £ am not aware of what the 

eductions may be , I have not seen that they 
are defined. 

2194. Would you. like the Scotch system of 
taking gross rental whenever it is got ? — I would 
not. I disagree with my friend who preceded 
me about taking gross rent as a basis. I know 
plenty of cases where the taking of the gross 
rent of the premises would destroy the interest 
of many people in a street if it were taken. I 
think the average rent is what ought to be taken ; 
I think that was the intention of the Legislature. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2195. What do you mean by the “average 
rent ” ? — What the house would let for — taking 
one year with another — not the rent paid by a 
person coming in for a year or two, and then 
shifting away from the city again after paying 
that rent for the short time. 

Chairman. 

2196. Take the case of a person who actually 
pays the rent — it goes into the landlord’s pocket, 
does it not ? — It depends on how he has let the 
premises. 

2197. I may take it that the premises are let 
for a rent, and for a payment down; it goes 
into the landlord s pocket ; is there any reason 
why the landlord should escape taxation on 
the value he so receives ?— I would not allow 
hirn to escape in such cases as those in which he 
receives the net annual value of his premises ; 
but I would not like to tax him on what he does 
not receive. 

; 2198. A moment ago you see you said you 
objected to the system of taking the gross rent, 
because it might represent, not an average rent, 
but a rent that was being paid for a short period 
of years. That is what you said a moment ago ? 
— I referred to exceptional cases in a particular 
street. 

2199. Then, if the landlord actually gets the 
rent, is there any reason why he should not pay 
upon the value he so receives ? — I am not satis- 
fied that the principle is a safe or equitable one 


Chairman — continued. 

at all, — to take rent as the value of a street of 
houses. I am not satisfied of it. — I do not know. 
— In other countries it is done by squares and 
ground areas. 

2200. Do not you see that all things like 
squares and ground areas and all that, are only 
a means of getting at an end, which is, what the 

annual value of the thing is in the market ? 

You see, my Lord, it is this way 

2201. Just answer that question, if you can- 
do not you see that all these various plans are 
only a means of getting at an end, the end 
being what is the actual yearly value of the 
thing in the market?— Yes, I could quite under- 
stand that, if it was applied proportionately and 
uniformly as the Act of Parliament implies; 
but if you take the actual rent for the purpose 
of assessing a man for his taxes, I cannot see 
that it is a reasonable proposition to make him 
pay high taxes in addition to paying an enor- 
mous rent. 

Mr. HemphiU. 

2202. Do not you see the Act of Parliament 
does not talk of the rent that the house is let 
for, but what it might “ be reasonably expected 
to let for from year to year ” ? — Yes. 

2203. That is quite independent of the rent 
that is actually payable under the lease ?-^-Yes, I 
quite agree. 

2204. I might get much too high a rent under 
a lease, but that is not the standard of valuation 
under the Griffith’s 'Valuation Act. There it is, 
“ the rent for which one year with another, the 
same might in its actual state be reasonably ex- 
pected to let from year to year ” in the market. 
Then you go into the market ? — Yes. 

2205. There is an old house ; what would I get 
for that from year to year ? — I think the valua- 
tors have lost sight of that portion of the Act of 
Parliament. 

2206. I think they have too ? — And until they 
are brought back to it by some very strong and 
stringent legislation they will continue the same 
course of procedure, which is a very bad one I 
could give you cases of it myself. 

Chairman. 

2207. I have endeavoured to get from you 
what you would like altered in the Act ; what 
do you think is wrong in the practice ? — The 
practice that prevailed at the last revision, so far 
as we understand it, was that a number of 
English valuers were sent over to value Belfast. 

Mr. Charles Douglas. 

2208. Do you mean the general re-valuation ? 
—The general re- valuation of a year ago; the 
valuation that is hung up. 

Mr. Clancy. 

2209. Is it revision, or re- valuation ? — Re- 
valuation ; it is currently reported that there 
were seven, out of 11, Englishmen, and that 
several of them were auctioneers’ clerks of about 
two years’ experience in an auctioneer’s office. 

Chairman. 

2210. That may be so, and it may not be so, 
but that is not a question of practice. I mean 
what is wrong in that? You must try and 

discriminate 
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discriminate? — We ought in the first place to 
have the valuations so defined that a clerk in 
any establishment might check them and see 
whether they were correct or not. That is my 
first proposition. In the next place we ought 
to have qualified men who could make those 
calculations and make no mistake, or if there 
be a mistake, that it would be apparent on 
the face of the Field Book or whatever book 
they have, so that the figures might be put to 
rights. Now,, as I understand the principle at 
present is this: one man goes out and makes 
enquiries ; he takes measurements ; those 
measurements may be right or they may be 
wrong ; the enquiries he may have made may 
have received truthful answers or the contrary ; 
I do not think they bring themselves properly 
into touch with the people — (the valuers)— -and 
I am sure Sir John Barton did not come round 
the houses ; if he had done so I think I would 
have seen him somewhere. 

2211. It is pretty obvious that one man cannot 
himself value 80,000 houses ? — I think he got 
the information and the books at his office in 
Dublin. 

2212. After all valuation must be done by 
somebody ? — That is so. I see the difficulty of 
it, and what I desire to get is as fair a principle 
as possible and as few deviations as possible. 

2213. Can you suggest any fair principle 
except the principle of annual value in the 
market ? — I look upon the average of a district 
as very important, the average rents or values 
of a district. A stranger might go into a street, 
like High Street, and conclude that the whole of 
High Street was worth the same amount of 
money. I do not know whether Members here 
know that street (Sir James Haslett knows it), if 
they do they may know that from Bridge Street 
up to Donegall Place the houses are of much 
higher value than they are lower down. 

2214. One moment ; just let me stop you 

there. Taking this particular place where one 
half the street is of more value than the other, is 
your view that the persons in the half that is of 
the higher value should pay upon that and that 
the persons in the lower should pay upon that, 
or that each should pay upon the average of the 
whole district ? — Tnat is another question. I 
do not know whether I would be wise in dis- 
cussing that with the Committee, but I think 
when the original valuations were made 

2215. No, no ; I must hold you to that ques- 
tion ? — I will come to that if you will allow me, 
my Lord. 

2216. Then just answer it first ? — When the 
original valuation was made, it was intended 
that it should be at the same rate all over 
the city. That is my opinion of it. 

Sir James Haslett. 

2217. Now, wait a moment, I want to get ex- 
actly at the application of that ; do you mean 
that a foot of ground in High Street would be 
of the same value as a foot of ground at Wind- 
sor? — For local taxation purposes I do not see 
that it makes a particle of difference; and I 
would supplement that by saying, I do not see 
why the tenant should pay for the value of the 
ground rent to local taxes. 

0.25, 


2218. That is another question ? — It is a very 
large question. 

Chairman. 

2219. It is not a question before this Com- 
mittee ? — I do not want to elaborate it. 

2220. At present the valuation is done by the 
Commissioners ; then there is an appeal to him 
again ; then there is an appeal to the Recorder 
in the city, and then an appeal to Judges ? — In 
our district we are not very fond of infallible 
people, and the proposition is to leave the 
whole matter to the Commissioner of Valuation. 
I do not know that there i9 a parallel case to be 
found in the three Kingdoms of such authority 
as he exercises. 

2221. At present his judgment, such as it is r 
is liable to be upset by the Recorder, and then 
again by the Judges ? — My friend who proceeded 
me said, I think, enough upon that subject. I 
am not speaking of the Recorder as regards his 
impartiality; but when you produce valuators 
that are recognised by a Government Department 
before a Judge in one of the Courts, he leans to 
the Government Department ; that is mv ver- 
dict. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2222. You cannot get on without Judges, you 
know ? — I admit that. 

2223. You would never get any tribunal that 
was infallible? — We have am opportunity even 
in the comm on law to go to three and four Judges, 
or five Judges, and we have only one in these 
cases. 

Chairman. 

2224. All I want to get ati is, if you do not 
like the present system, what system would you 
like ?— W ell, I think there is nothing against a 
jury. T was a special juror at the last assizes 
in the case of a traverse, in which the Belfast 
Water Commissioners were concerned. The 
case was determined first by the Local Govern- 
ment Board Arbitrator, Mr. Ryan, and he gave 
a certain sum of money. The parties had the 
right to traverse the case, and came before the 
Assizes. We heard all the evidence, and we 
altered the figures ; and, to give an idea of what 
the valuations were, and the sort of valuators 
that are going about, if they get a free hand, the 
Water Commissioners began with a figure of 
250/., and got up to 1,200/. 

2225. Was this a compensation case? — Yes, 
for land taking. 

2226. We have had plenty of experience of 
the variations in figures in those cases ? — In that 
case the other side began with a figure of 3,183/. 
and finished with a figure of 3,800/. 

Mr. Duke. 

2227. Did you strike an avei-age? — We did 
not strike an average, but we altered the figures 
of the Arbitrator. The Arbi trator gave 570/. ; 
we gave 900/. 

Sir James Haslett. 

2228. Would it be divulging any secret if you 
told u s how you arrived at that figure ? Did you 
take the twelve opinions, and add them together 

N 2 and 
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■Sir James Haslett — continued, 
and divide by twelve? — No, we did not. Sir 
James ; but I bave seen that done. 

2229. I have heard of its being done? — But I 
. would not be a party to it. 

2229*. No, nor would I? — I could give you 
the figures, and how they were arrived at. I 
had a hand in making them out. 

Chairman. 

2230. Is your evidence then that you think it 
would be a good plan to have the appeal from 
the Commissioner to a jury? — I think so. I 
think there is a limit to expenditure; the ex- 
pense should be small. 

2231. Have you any other propositions to 
make as to the future of valuation in Ireland? 
— I need not tell you about the state of feeling 
that there is in the City ; it is very strong. 

2232. That is upon the Belfast re-valuation? 
— Yes ; we have had public meetings in the city. 

2233. I do not mind about that ? — I look upon 
the taking of the measurement for the fixing of 
rent as not justifiable under the Act of Parlia- 
ment. I do not see anything in these Acts that 
would justify any of the Commissioners to go 
and take cubical measurements to fix a rent ; a 
penny per cube foot would make a very great 
difference in the valuation. 

2234. Are you not aware that in other parts 
of the Kingdom the cubic is a very common form 
of arriving at what the valuation is to be? — In 
this case of the valuation of Belfast, it seemed 
to me that the whole matter was measurement, 
and no person ever saw a sketch of the premises 
they measured. I would insist that a sketch of 
the premises they measured should be given to 
the persons concerned, so that they might see 
whether there was not some other person’s pre- 
mises added to their own, if it was to be a ques- 
tion of measurement. I do not understand the 
principle of measurement, and I think there is 
a great deal that is wrong in the way that it is 
gone about. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2235. I suppose the cubical measurement is 
only taken as an element in arriving at what 
the letting value is? — I do not think the 
valuators in Belfast took any individual person’s 
estimate of what the value of the property was. 
I think they just cubed it, figured it, and pleased 
themselves about the figure. 

2236. Apart from the question of what was the 
letting value, or of what was the. selling value ? 
— I know they gave evidence about one case 
that was quoted here— the house of James 
McCusker ; they valued that house at 960Z ; I 
know a little about building, and I would build 
a better house for less than 500Z. I have known 
that house for 40 years myself, and it was an 
ancient house 40 years ago. I think measure- 
ments give, them an amount of scope, which 
would not be justified, and cannot give satisfac- 
tion, no matter whether it takes place in Dublin, 
in Cork, or in Belfast. 

Mr. Clancy. 

2237. Do you know whether or not the selling 


Mr. Clancy — -continued, 
value of public-houses has gone up or down of 
late? — There is an immense slump. We had a 
visitor or two from Burton on behalf of Messrs. 
ALlsopp and Sons, and they bought generously ; 
they gave prices for houses to the extent of four 
times what they were worth, and since then the 
houses are practically unsaleable. 

2238. Does that apply to other places than 
Belfast? — I think it would apply generally to 
other parts of Ireland. The population of Ire- 
land has been decreasing, and the consumption of 
spirits has been decreasing. 

2239. You have no figures, have you? — There 
are figures showing that in the last ten years 
there has been a very great decrease in the quan- 
tity of spirits sold in Ireland. There was some 
increase in beer. 

2240. Do I gather from you that one of your 
chief complaints is founded on this fact, that 
when you get a valuation as finally fixed, you do 
not know how it is arrived at, because, the various 
elements that go to make it up are not stated ?— 
Quite so. 

2241. And what you want to do is to have it 
stated in each case why the valuation has been 
raised or lowered ? — Quite so. 

2242. And the amount put on for the licence, 
if anything? — Quite so. 

2243. And for repairs, not for re-construction? 
— Quite so. 

2244. And with a deduction to make relative? 
— Yes ; in England they have a column of gross 
value and a column of rateable value. We have 
nothing of that sort in Ireland ; we simply get 
the rateable value, that is all ; we can take it or 
leave it. And another portion of the. matter is 
that if we did not accept the valuation, the Com- 
missioner would not give us these figures at all ; 
he says they are mb judiee ; but it is not a very 
big judgment that is going to be delivered. 

2245. 1 am not talking of this general re-valua- 
tion at all, but of the annual revision. Are 
you or are. you not aware of a number of cases 
in which objection has been taken to the decision 
of the Commissioner, and that have not been 
brought to a hearing? — We had a number of 
cases ourselves, to which I was a party, and the 
Commissioner, I think, for the first time in the 
experience of any of us, came down to Belfast 
and held a Court in the Town Hall, and evidence 
was given, both by his own officials and by the 
persons interested, and he brought them back 
to the old valuation. He. said they were, cases 
where structural alterations had taken place; 
but I know a number of them myself; there was 
no necessity for singling them nut for special re- 
vision. 

2246. That is not the question I asked you? — 
I beg your pardon. 

2247. I want to know this : It has been stated 
here that there were very few appeals — that is to 
say, of appeals brought into Court and judicially 
decided there? — Yes. 

2248. Do yf a Know whether or not, in addition 
to these cases, there have been objections made 
to the valuation as arrived at by the Commis- 
sioner, and not brought to a hearing for one rea- 
son or another? — I know that in the trade I re- 
present here, and that I am very well acquainted 
with, they were invariably raised beyond every 
other property in the city. 

2249. You 
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Mr. Clancy — continued. 

•2249. You are not answering the question? — 

A m X not ? I do not intend to evade it. 

2250. Let me try to make it plain to you. It 
is stated that there are only a few appeals brought 
io a hearing and decided judieally; do you 
think that that represents the number of cases in 
which people would appeal, but have not for one 
•reason or another? — I am perfectly satisfied 
that there would have been a larger number of 
.appeals in recent years only for want of confi- 
! dence in the Court. They did not expect to get 
.any redress. 

2251. Would you say double or treble, or what 
number more of appeals than those actually 
brought ? — I am sure there are hundreds in my 
trade that would have appealed if they had 
thought they could get redress. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2252. That is a defect of the system, as X under- 
stand you, not a defect of the Judge as an indi- 
vidual? — Not the individual, no. He is an im- 
partial judge; we have no feeling against him. 

Mr. Clancy. 

2253. Is the failure to bring objections form- 
. ally before the Court due in any instances to the 
: fact that notices have not been given to the per- 
sons affected? — I have been so treated myself, 
and had to pay the tax for the year before I 
• could appeal. 

, 2254. Are there many cases of that kind? — 
'There is any number of cases of that sort, but, 
I think, from action we have taken in the Cor- 
poration lately, they will not be repeated ; I 
. think notice will be given for the time to come ; 
they have been given the last year. 

2255. Do you think the Corporation of Belfast 
"has sufficient influence with the Commissioner 
•of Yaluation to ensure that he will give special 
notice in every case in the future, to each indivi- 
dual affected? — Yes, we have the list in the first 
"instance, and we can take that step without the 
'Commissioner. 

2256. What step? — The serving of notice on 
T the persons whose names are put on the list for 
revision. 

Mr. Lough. 

2257. Do not you think it ought to be made 
imperative on the Yaluation Department to serve 
notice on each individual whose valuation is 
•altered? — I do, certainly, and I admired very 
much the evidence of the Scotch valuer that I 
heard here a few days ago. He said he visited 
the place, saw the person appealing, discussed 
the matter with him. and tried to arrive at a set- 
tlement, and very often did so ; but in this case 
of Belfast it is a case of “ stand off ” from begin- 
ning to end ; they will not give you anv informa- 
tion or let you know what is going to be done for 
you. I built a new house, as to which I have had 
five or six appeals : it was only a dwelling-house. 
It was valued first at 21/., the rent being 24/. ; 
I had to pay taxes and maintenance and 
•everything, and any person who knows Belfast, 
and knows that the taxes in Belfast are about 
"8s. in the £, will see where I was. The valua- 
tion was reduced to 19/. ; it was then reduced 
to 18/., and then it was reduced to 16/. It was 
Tput at 18/. in the new valuation, and it is now 


Mr. Lough — continued. 

at 15/., and I look upon it as a most rascally 
piece of business ; it is not at all the right valua- 
tion yet. The house was empty for nine 
months ; I had to reduce the rent 21. a year. 
This is the way we have been treated and 
made to pay taxes, because we happen to have 
built property in Belfast; I think we should 
be encouraged to build property. That was the 
intention, I think, as shown by what they did 
in allowing seven years for buildings in con- 
junction with farms. In Belfast you can hardly 
et the building up before you are pounced upon 
y the valuator. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2258. In reference to the jury you referred 
to, would you be at all apprehensive that a jury 
might be inclined to undervalue in the case of 
taxation? — If they were taking their own per- 
sonal interest into account they might be in- 
clined to over-value ; if an over-valuation took 
place some of them might be saved taxes. 

2259. Your view is that prejudice, or their 
own interest, would not prevent them coming to 
a just conclusion? — I think a Belfast jury would 
deal justly with the case. 

2260. There would be a conflicting interest? 
— Ithink it would induce the valuator — whether 
it was Sir John Barton or not — to hold his hand, 
and, instead of driving persons to appeal by an 
excessive valuation — or even putting on an ex- 
cessive valuation, whether they appealed or not 
— I think it would induce the valuator to be 
more considerate, and his Department requires 
some check. 

2261. As I understand, there is no objection 
to the present experienced Recorder of Belfast? 
— I do not hear any ; no, I think not. 

2262. But you think that such a tribunal is 
not the best to determine matters of valua- 
tion? — He announced himself that he was no 
judge of such matters. 

2263. What would you say, instead of having 
the present system, of having the County Coun- 
cil of the county, or the Corporation of a County 
Borough, themselves appoint Assessors (as is the 
case in Scotland, I believe, and some other 
places) for the purposes of valuation ? — I am not 
quite sure about the Assessors. 

2264. I mean that the valuation should be 
placed in the hands of the Corporation — the rat- 
ing body? — I am personally inclined that way. 
because I look upon the greatest object as 
being that all this valuation is only for local 
purposes ; we are a sort of Co-operative Society 
in that respect. 

2265. Would not that, in your opinion, ensure 
a juster valuation? — It would ensure the sym- 
pathy of others. 

2266. You would have men upon the spot 
who would be able to ascertain the letting value, 
assuming that to' be the basis ? — Quite so. _ 

2267. Is that your opinion? — That is my 
opinion; yes. 

2268. Then you are not in favour of having 
the General Valuation Department with head- 
quarters in Dublin ? — I do not look upon it 
as a matter that we could commend, from our 
experience. 

2269. As I understand, you object to the 

present; 
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Mr. Hemphill — continued, 
present way in which the valuation lists are 
prepared ? — Quite so ; and the fact that there is 
no information. 

2270. I think I understood you to say that 
there ought to be columns, as it were ? — 
Quite so. 

2271. Tables — tabulated columns ? — Yes. 

2272. One heading would probably be the 
letting value from year to year ? — Quite so ; the 
gross.- 

2273. Putting out of the case the fact of there 
being leases, you would have the letting value 
ascertained of each house ? — It appears to me 
you must. 

2274. That would be one heading ? — Quite so. 

2275. Then would you have a separate head- 
ing for the deductions in respect of the repairs, 
insurance, and so forth ? — Just- so. 

2276. And that ought to be there so that anjr 
one who reads can see how it is, you say ? — So 
that any one who reads can see how it is ; yes. 

2277. You are also of opinion that when an 
alteration is made in taxation, a specific notice 
should be given to the person affected ? — No 
doubt. 

2278. In the shape of a demand note or some- 
thing of that sort ? — No doubt ; and another 
matter I might explain. In 1860 and 1861, the 
valuation lists of all Belfast were published in a 
book for sale (we have a copy of it here if any 
gentleman -wishes to see it), and since then there 
has been no publication of any lists ; on the late 
occasion there was no printing of anything ; and 
I think that getting a list or to have it lying 
m a room like this for a short period of a week 
or two, or whatever it is, is not all sufficient to 
allow any ratepayer to see what his neighbour’s 
property is valued at. There ought to be ample 
time and opportunity given for investigating 
those lists. 


Mr. Duke — continued. 

2284. I do not understand : Is it the question 
or the department that is surrounded with diffi 
cultv ? — I think both. 

Mr. Lough. 

2285. Would you be satisfied if there was a 
local committee in conjunction with the repre- 
sentative of this department of Sir John Barton’s V 
— I think that is very near it. 

2286. You think that would be the best ? I 

think it is very near it. I am not proposing to- 
formulate any particular detail. ° 

2287. You can only give your opinion?— I 
would wish a change, for I am perfectly 
satisfied that they are better in England than we 
are. 

2288. You said you were, I think, the Chair- 
man of the Licensed Vintners’ Association ? I 

am Honorary President. 

2289. Of what ? — Of the Belfast and Ulster 
Licensed Vintners’ Association. 

2290. Is it with regard to licensed houses- 

principally that you want to give us facts ? It 

is mainly in regard to that; it is in that capacity 
that I am here. 

2291. Did. you hear what Sir John Barton 
said about his principle with regard to licensed 
houses — that he does not put any value on the- 
license,, but that if the house gets a license he 
values it just the same as he would an adjoining 
shop without a license ? — I heard that. 

2292. Do you approve of that ? — I do— yes. ‘ 

Chair-man. 

2993. That is of course prior to the Belfast re- 
valuation ; you approve of that principle ?— I do 
not see any other for which it ought to be- 
changed. 


Chairman. 

. 2279. Of course, you realise, do not you, that 
in proposing that the valuation should be taken 
away from Central Department and given to a 
local body to carry through, two conseqnences 
would necessarily follow— first, the Crown would 
not be bound by uhe valuation, and, secondly, 
that the expense of the Valuation Department 
would entirely fall on the local authority ? — I do 
not go the whole length of that — to remove it 
from the Central Department. 

2280. Oh, you do not ? — I think a Central 
Department would study the application of 
general principles of value in Ireland or in 
-parts of Ireland. 

2281. I think I understood what you did 

want, but in answering Mr. Hemphill you went 
a little too far? — Competent local valuers I 
meant. ’ 


Mr. Hemphill. 

2282. Not men imported from a distance 
whether from Dublin or England, or elsewhere 
— Quite so. 

Mr. Dulce. 

2283 Have you any confidence in any part o 
‘he valuation system ?-Well..it is suioundec 
with considerable difficulty and much doubt. 


Mr. Lough. 

2294. Then Sir John stated that the increase' 
which , has taken place in the last 20 years— 
which is very considerable — is based upon struc- 
tural improvements ? — Yes. 

2295. Now does your experience confirm that ? ' 
—I think he valued everything in the nature 
of structural improvements, if it was only a new 
window which was put in in place of a bad old 
one. 

2296. Put it shortly ? — He sometimes doubled 
the valuation 

2297. You think that he has valued structural' 
alterations too high ? — He commenced as if he 
was come to make a general re- valuation 

2298. Do you remember the cases quoted from 
Belfast, one of 90 1. in 1881 that had been put up 
to Sm. by 1900 ?— Yes. 

2299. Do you remember that case? — I think 
it is a house in York-street. 

2300. Do you think that is af air re-valuation 
for the structural change that had taken place ? 
— I am satisfied it is not! 

2301. Had there been any improvements, in 
your opinion ? — I do know tnat there have been 
some, improvements, but they are more matters- 
of windows both above and below, and did not 
add anything to the building. 

2302. At any rate, supposing a fair value were 

put. 
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Mr. Lough — continued. 

put on the structural changes, and a fair in- 
creased value, you would approve of that system ? 
— I would. If they were structural charges 
I would certainly add the structural changes to 
the proper valuation — the old valuation. 

2303. Did I rightly understand that it was 
.greatly owing to the houses that Allsopp’s bought 
in Belfast that the price of public-houses went 
up for a while ? — It was just about that time — 
.and the valuation was begun after that. 

2304. Do you know that Allsopp’s have been 
in great difficulties — the Company ? — I know 
i they offered me the houses in Belfast. 

2305. You do know that; and these houses 
have greatly diminished in value again, have 
.not they? — They have. 

2306. Allsopp’s have made great losses ? — I 
; think so; that is the opinion. 

Mr. Hemphill 

2307. You said there was a slump — was it a 

■ slump in Allsopps ? — It was because of a con- 
. siderable increase that had taken place ; it was 
because of a boom that the slump became more 
marked, but there is a slump beyond that in 
Belfast, and the valuators know it very well. 
The valuation question created so much slump 
that that the people would not invest any 
money in public houses, and there is no selling 
•of a public house now to a Belfast buyer. 

Mr. Lough. 

2308. Does the licence inevitably increase the 
value of the house as a public house ? — It is the 
.greed for public houses that has made that 
arise ; if they had had experience they would 
not be so fond of them; and it is not their 
- own money that they buy them withmostly. 

Sir James Haslett. 

2309. Have you been able to give us any 
•definite idea as to what deduction you would 
propose to have inserted in an Act of Parliament. 
First of all, would you accept the definition here 
— that the fair value of the premises should 
begin with being the letting value from year to 
year ? — I would take it as an average letting 
value for the same description of premises in 
that neighbourhood ; I would not take it for an 
individual house. 

2310. No; but I think you were starting 
with the general principle that there should be 
one valuation, whether at Windsor or in High- 
street ? — I was not allowed to develop that. 

2311. You withdrew it ? — I cannot withdraw 
•it; I have strong views on it, but perhaps the 
.proposition need not arise. 

2312. I suppose the letting value of premises 
from year to year is what you would start with ? 
— I think we will have to adopt that unless we 

■ think about something else. 

.2313. We want to get to some business ? — 
Yes. 

2314. What objection do you make to the 
phraseology of the Act of Parliament, namely, 
that deductions shall he made : would you alter 
that phraseology, and, if so, what would you put 
-in? — I think you should get in place of that 


Sir James Haslett — continued. 

“ net annual value,” which is defined as the first 
proposition in the Act of Parliament, the “ gross 
annual value.” 

2315. That is the letting value — that is rack 
rent — but how do you arrive at the net ? — The 
net should be arrived at by a process such as I 
have already described. 

2316. I want to see whether you describe a 
third, or whether you describe a sliding scale ? — 

I think if the landlord pays the taxes, say, on 
small house property, that the first proposition 
and the first thing to do, is to deduct the whole 
of the taxes ; that is practically an outlay. 

2317. Now take a nouse at 5s. a week, that is 
13 1. a year; practically that is a 13£. house? — 

2318. You start with 13J. ? — Yes. 

2319. The taxes then being 8s. in the £ would 
be how much? — It would depend upon the 
valuation. To us the valuation should, be 61., 
that would be 6 times 8, 48 ; that would be 
21. 8s. to come off that. 

2320. That would be 21. 8s., that would leave 
him 10J. 12s. net ? — Yes. 

2321. Then you take a third off that you say ? 
— Yes. Then I take a third off that for the 
maintenance and repairs. 

2322. That would leave that house at 7£. odd 
for the purposes of rating ? — There might be a 
little additional allowed, a few odd pence, or 
shillings. 

2323. Are you aware that that is just under 
the valuation that exists in Belfast ; I think I 
am right in stating that ? — I have houses that 
let at 4s. 6 d. a week valued at 71., and I have 
appealed repeatedly and got no redress ; and in 
England in this Return, and in the directions to 
Sir John’s own valuators in his own book, the 
amount would be 61., and yet I got no redress. 
This is only to illustrate the case by my own 
experience. 

2324. I am asking you to see if we could 
formulate something to put into an Act of 
Parliament, — your alterations ? — I think 33 per 
cent, is a very moderate deduction for a case 
like that. 

2325. That is what you would call the rack 
rent, I suppose ? — That is what you would call 
rack rent, I suppose. 

Mr. Lough. 

2326. You have more than that in the case 
you mentioned ? — The actual tax is an outlay ? 
you pay that to the town council or whatever 
it is. 

Sir James Haslett. 

2327. Suppose you take a typical case — a 
house of a Hundred pounds rental, — that would 
mean really a valuation of 67 1. ? — Yes. 

2328. Are you aware that the valuation is 
about 721. now ? — I think thev carried it out on 
about that principle, but I do not think they 
have done that with the new valuation. 

2329. I do not like to enter into personal 
coses ? — I would not give them any option ; I 
would make it so definite that they would have 
to make the deduction whether they liked it or 
not. 

2330. Yes, but the Lord Advocate asked a 

very 
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Sir James Haslett — continued, 
very fair question: Suppose you take a resi- 
dential place, well built, the rent of which, is a 
hundred? a year, and you take a hundred pounds’ 
worth of small house property, would you have 
a rule of thumb applying a third to each ? — No; 
but I would endorse what the Corporation has 
done ; I would take off a third and if more ought 
to be taken off I would take it off. I make that 
the minimum. 

23.31. I am afraid you are using the Corpora- 
tion resolution in an unfair way, though not 
designedly so ? — I would not like to do that. 

2332. Surely that did not say “ a minimum of 
a third ” ? — Well, it was not “ the maximum,” so 
that we may take whichever we please. 

2333. It was not absolutely “a third”? — It 
was not absolutely a third. 

2334. There was to be a sliding scale; the 
Corporation expressed an opinion ? — I suppose 
that is right, I will not go further than that. 

2335. Now just one word with regard to the 
machinery ; you have had a great deal of experi- 
ence ? — Not so much, but I have some. 

2336. I think the fourth class of liar to be 
found - in society is said to be the professional 
valuer; in your experience of men who have 
gone into the witness box before you in Belfast, 


Sir James Haslett — continued, 
as men of capable powers — men of great experi- 
ence in Belfast — could you tell us in relation to- 
any one valuation, a case in which they have- 
come near each other? — I could not,. but I am. 
going to rely upon this Committee for giving- 
them a programme. 

2337. You speak of local valuers — I ask you. 
could you give us (as many as I have got fin- 
gers here) four men who have appeared before- 
you who! have come moderately near in their 
valuations when two of them were on each side?' 
— I could not boast of their harmony of proce- 
dure (I could not, it is very very various)) ; but 
I would give them as little power as possible, and 
require them to state their figures in full, so that 
anybody might read them. There is just one 
matter I would like to add about the value of 
public-houses, or the purchase money. I hold 
the opinion that if the outgoing tenant takes' 
away the money there is no reason why the re*- 
maining tenant should have to pay taxes on suck 
a sum as he paid, or any part of it. 

Chairman: 

2338. Provided nothing goes to the landlord? 
— Even if it went to the landlord.. 


Mr. Walter Holder, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

. 2339. You are, I believe, and have been, Pre- 
sident for about 10 years of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Proprietors’ Association of Ireland? — 
Yes. 

2340. You yourself are the proprietor of the 
Claremont Hotel? — Yes. 

2341. You are also managing-director of the 
Redbank Restaurant of Dublin, and a director 
of the Tourists’ Development, Ireland, Limited ? 
— Yes. 

2342. Which, I suppose, is a sort of hotel asso- 
ciation ? — The Development Syndicate is for the 
purpose of encouraging tourists to travel in Ire- 
land, to provide accommodation where- it does 
not exist, and to encourage others to improve 
their accommodation. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2343. Redbank Restaurant, at D’Olier Street, 
is it? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2344. Are you of opinion that the value of the 
licence ought not to be taken into account in the 
valuation of the premises ? — It is practically of 
little value now, especially with regard to hotels, 
for the reason that there are numerous hotels 
springing up (so-called hotels) with no licence 
— temperance hotels ; but in these temperance 
hotels the visitors can get all the accommodation 
and all the requirements they can get in the 
licensed premises, and they pay no licence duty ; 
so- that we are unfairly competed with by these 
people, and that practically lessens the value of 
the licence of the hotel proper. 


C hairman — continued. 

2345. May I ask you this : Do you think that 
the letting value in the market of an hotel is the 
proper valuation to put upon it? — The “letting 
value of an hotel” is a very wide question, be- 
cause it depends very much upon the district— 
what you would presume the letting value to be. 

2346. I can quite understand that in the par- 
ticular instance it may be difficult to arrive at 
a particular figure? — Yes, precisely. 

2347. But assuming you have arrived at a 
figure, have you anything to say against the let- 
ting value of an hotel being taken as its value? 
— I do not understand, my Lord Advocate, what 
you mean by the “ letting value.” 

2348. I mean the value which you would pro- 
bably get if the hotel was put into the market for 
a tenant? — You would take it at the rent that 
existed, and then you would value accordingly, 
according to the rate that was upon it already. 

2349. As a matter of fact, do premises with a. 
license let for more than premises without one? 
— I do not think the license is taken much into- 
accouut in the present day, except as an accom- 
modation to visitors, but I think the cost of the 
license, the amount that is paid, the 20Z. per 
annum, quite represents the value of a license 
to the hotel. It is very different to the case of a 
publican, although they are only publicans’ 
licenses. You see, the hotels provide accommo- 
dation for people away from their own homes, 
but the publican provides refreshment for people 
who are living at home. 

2350. Still, as I understand, you do not seem 
to me to put forward any objection to the letting 
value of the hotel being taken as the value ; all 
you say is that you think nowadavs the possession 

of 
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■ C hairman — continued, 
of a license does not very much enhance the 
letting value? — -No ; only as an accommodation 
to the public, excepting in particular districts. 

2351. Supposing it did. Let me take first the 
case of an hotel which had hitherto been occupied 
as a temperance hotel ; do you understand the 
point? — Yes. 

2352. Let me suppose that the old tenant went 
away, that a new tenant came and got a license, 
and that the result of that was that he gave the 
landlord more rent than the old man had given 
him ; have you anything to say against the new 
man being taxed upon what he actually pays? 
— I think the tax he has actually to pay for the 
license is sufficient. 


Mr. Hemphill 

2353. What is the hotel license ?— 202. 

2354. Is that the minimum? — For anyone 
rated at 502. a year or over. It is rather hard 
upon the smaller hotels ; for instance, they have 
to pay the same license. 

Chairman. 


2355. You see, of course, do not you, that what- 
ever may be the policy of a license duty, the 
payment made is made to the Imperial Govern- 
ment? — Yes, I understand that. 

2356. Whereas the question of the Valuation 
affects your local rates ? — Quite so. 

2357. Is your view that because you have paid 
the Imperial Government a certain sum for a 
license, you therefore are entitled to buy exemp- 
tion from local rates upon what you admit is an 
enhanced value? — The enhanced value is very 
litle. For instance, if I might explain myself 
in my own may, in an hotel property you have 
to lay out a very large amount of money com- 
pared with other businesses to realise the same 
results ; for instance, you may expend 6,0002. 
upon an hotel, and ii you want a boot-shop or a 
hat-shop or a wine merchant’s place you expend 
very little, and have just as much profit, and 
probably more, and why should the hotel-keeper 
be taxen more heavily than other traders ? 

2358. Do not think that I do not appreciate 
that a man who spends a certain amount of 
capital upon an hotel — with, perhaps, a very 
short season — cannot be treated upon the per- 
centage upon that capital in the way in which 
you would treat the expenditure upon a boot 
shop in a big town ; I am not keeping that out 
of view — but I am supposing that in some way 
or other you do get the ordinary market letting 
value ? — It is arrived at, I believe, in the same 


■way as in any other business by (probably) the 
average of three years’ profits, or the total three 
years’ profits as representing the value of the 
interest in the house, whether an hotel or any- 
thing else ; it is arrived at in the same way. 

2359. It occurs to me that your objection is 
not one of principle, but is simply a sort of appeal 
to the effect that hotels ought to be taken easily 
npon the question of value, looking to the great 
risk of their business ? — And in the present state 
of business in Ireland that they cannot bear any 
further burden ; they are too heavily burdened 
at present ; several have gone to the wall in con- 
sequence. A large amount of money has been 
expended on developing hotels in different parts 
of the country ; they have, perhaps, got through 
.. ^pme short seasons, and then they have had to be 
I taken up by railway , companies at an absolute 


Chairman — continued. 

loss, instead of making a gain. The matter is 
in the some position now, and if any further 
burden were imposed it would be disastrous, and 
would cripple any further efforts in that direc- 
tion at the present moment. 

Mr. Clancy. 

2360. Is that the case, although the tourists 
have increased in number? — They have in- 
creased in number only this year, and that is on 
account of the Cork Exhibition ; but there is a 
great effort being made — in which I am greatly 
interested — to induce tourists to come to Ireland 
and see what it is like, and leave their money 
there. The people of the country have gone 
awav to a very large extent. 

2361. It has gone down? — It has gone down 
badly. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2362. Those observations of yours would apply 
to the tourist districts ; they would not apply so 
strongly, say, to Londonderry or Belfast, would 
they ? — They would apply very strongly to Dub- 
lin; I am not so intimately acquainted with 
Derry and Belfast. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2363. Why to Dublin? — Several of the hotels 
there are in a very bad wav now ; they have had 
to re-construct, and so on ; I would not like to 
mention the names of them publicly ; they would 
not thank me for doing it ; but I may say that 
one hotel, which a few years ago was making 
2,8002. a year profit, is not now making 500 1.. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2364. Do not you think that is possible, be- 
cause they were not up to date ?— No, it was be- 
cause they were damaged by competition 
becoming keener— owing to these non-licensed 
houses to a great extent. 

Mr. Clancy. 

2365. You th ink they cannot bear any addi- 
tional burden ? — They cannot indeed ; many of 
them are just paying their expenses, and if they 
got any further burden put upon them it woulct 
just turn their present trading into a loss. 

2366. And you think that if an addition were 
made to the valuation because of the certificate 
to sell liquor that would be taxing them twice ; 
you already pay the. license? — We already pay 
the license. 

2367. Do you consider you would be taxed, 
twice ? — Certainly. 

2368. For the same thing? — .For the same 
thing, yes. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2369. You say [that the competition of the 
temperance hotels (we will take Dublin) has in- 
jured the licensed hotels generally ? — Yes. 

2370. I was under the impression that they 
could not give any spiritous liquors in the tem- 
perance hotels? — A good many are under that 
impression, but you will find that they do in 
many cases. 

2371. Do you mean to say, as a matter of fact, ' 
that they do supply spiritous liquors ? — In most 
cases any of the visitors can take in all they wish, 
or in other cases they can get it provided through 
the proprietor ; whether he sends out for it or 
how he gets it I cannot tell you ; but the visitor 
gets it ; he gets what he requires. 

0 2372. Then 
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Mr. Holder. 


[Continued. 


Mr. Hemphill — continued. 

2372. Then it does not follow that the tem- 
perance hotels are essentially temperance ? — No ; 
that is my contention, and that if they allow 
these liquors to be consumed there they should 
pay the licence as well as the others pay it. 

2373. I want to quite understand your answer 
to my friend Mr. Clancy — that you think your 
having to _pay the heavy tax of 20 1 mini mum 
on a certain valuation ought to clear you from 
any further taxation in respect of being an hotel 
keeper ? — Yes. 

2374. On what principle do you say a licensed 
hotel ought to be taxed. I want to have your 
view now as a practical man ?— If it be taxed at 
all outside the present regulation I should say 
on the volume of business or on the net profits. 

2375. Would you be satisfied to have your 
average annual profits taken for three years ? — 
It would depend upon the rate they would wish 
to charge,— -I mean so much per cent, or what- 
ever it would be ; it would have to be a very low 
percentage if that were done. It is very unfair 
in these small country districts to have to pay 
the same license as a house in a ciey that does 
perhaps twenty times the volume of business. 

Mr. Lough. 

2376. “The same license”? — The same 
amount. 

Mr. Hemphill. 

2377. That is Excise Duty; but is the 
house valued on the same principle. We will 
take a large hotel in Galway for instance ; is that • 
valued on the same principle that the Shel- 
bourne Hotel at Dublin would be valued upon 
which is open all the year round and generally 
overcrowded ?— Yes, I should say so ; I do not 
know about Galway much ; but I know the City 
and surroundings. 

2378. They are all open in Galway throughout 
the year, but in the country parts of Ireland 
there are very large hotels which are very full 
in the summer season and empty the rest of the 
year ? — Yes. 

2379. Do you say they ought to be valued on 
the same principle as the hotels in Dublin that 
are constantly running and constantly sending 
visitors away from their doors ?— I say all the 
circumstances should be taken into account — the 
class of trade, the volume of trade, for over how 
long a period — which is tantamount to the re- 
ceipts— and the result. 

2380. Are you aware that under the existing 
Valuation Acts there is no distinction made be- 
tween hotels and licensed houses and other 
houses ; they make the value always the annual 
lettmg value subject to certain deductions? — I 
did not quite catch that question. 

2381. In valuing an hotel there is no difference 

recognised in the Act of Parliament between the 
mode of ascertaming that value and ascertaining 
the value m other houses ?— Oh, nothing at afl 
— no. 6 

2382. You ascertain the letting value of the 
-hotel ?— Precisely. 

2383. What it would let for from year to year ? 
— Xes, for ordinary rating purposes. 

2384. Taking certain deductions ?— Precisely. 

2385. In that way why should you take into 
account the profits at all ? — Because I say in the 
smaller noteis you pay the same 201. as for the 
one! bourne. 


Mr. Hemphill — continued. 

2386. That is the license ? — That is the license 

2387. You keep distinct the valuation for the 
purposes of rating, and the dutv that you have 
to pay to the State for the privilege of selling 
spirits ?— In many cases, if the “ profits ’’ were 
accepted, there would be nothing to pay at alL 

2388. It would be more favourable in fact than 
the present system?— More favourable to the 
holders of the property. 

2389. To the tenant of the hotel ? Yes. 

Mr. Duke. 

2390. Are hotels mostly let to tenants ? fo 

many cases; they are lessees; they generally 
have long leases 3 

2391. If a man were taking a new lease, I 

3 ose when the old lease came to an end he 
d consider whether the hotel would be full 
all the year, or empty half the year ? — Certainly. 

2392. He would consider whether the 
Licence Duty would be a heavy duty upon him ? 
— Certainly. 

2393. He would consider his other outgoings? 
— Certainly. 

2394. Then he would make up his mind what 
rent he would pay, if he was a sensible m an ?— 
The amount is previously fixed; it is not a 
question of whether he will pay the rent he 
considers, because the rent is fixed already. 

2395. Before the man agrees to pay the new 
rent, he will consider all his outgoings, will 
not he 7 — Do you mean upon a new house ? 

2396. No, when he is entering upon an exist- 
ing house— that is what the man will do if he is 
a business man? — Yes. 

2397. When you have arrived at the sum you 
can pay, you have arrived at the value of the 
premises, have not you ? — The sum he can pay. 

2398. The sum he considers he can pay as 
rent. . You have then arrived at the value of the 
premises ?-— He buys that house subject to the 
rental which is named by the man he is taking 
or buying it from. 

2399. would not he take that view as a man 
of business ? — Yes, he may be right or he may 
be wrong. 

2400. When he has arrived at that figure, 
as the rent, the business value you have 
got the fair value of the premises ? — I could not 
say it is so ; the man may be a fool. 

2401. I am not assuming that hotel keepers 
generally are fools ? — I cannot say that his 
value should be the rent taken. 

2402. You do not suggest, do you, that be- 
cause some people may be fools the valuation 
system should be dislocated in order to compen- 
sate fools for their folly ? — I am not advocating 
anything of the kind. 

2403. Is that your view, that if you have 
arrived at the business value between man and 
man that is a fair basis for rating ? — If it is 
between man and man. 

2404. Where could you have any other test 
than between man and man ? — In each and 
every case the man acts solely on his own 
responsibility and his own opinion ; another 
man may have a very different opinion of the 
value ot the rent. 

Mr. Lough. 

2405. What do you complain of in the valua- 
tion of these hotels in Ireland ? — I understood 

from 
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Mr. Holder. 


[Continued. 


Mr. Lough — continued. 

from what I have read and heard about this 
inquiry, that it was intended to put an increased 
valuation upon hotel property and restaurant 
property in Ireland ; so I understood. 

2406. I cannot tell you anything about it, but- 
why do you think that i— Because I understood 
from the evidence of Sir John Barton that 
the purchase _ value of all licensed houses was 
to be taken into account in fixing the further 
rateable values. 

2407. Should you think from your knowledge 

of the state of hotel properties in Ireland, that it 
would justify such an increase ?-— Certainly it 
would not. J 

2408. Have you any experience about how 
hotels m_ the country districts are rated at the 
present time ; can you give me a definite hotel ? 
— How they are rated ? 

2409. Yes ?— On what method do you mean ? 

2410. Or what amount; do you know any- 
thing about them ; take the hotel at Kill alo e 
do you know how that is rated?— About 60Z or 
101. probably. That is one belonging to the 
company I am in. 

2411. Do you complain of the amount at 
which any of them are locally rated ?— No 
Y hat I complain of is that if a change is to be 
made they should not pay the same license-tax 
that is 20 1. I submit that they should not pay 
the same license duty there as for the “ Shel- 
bourne Hotel" in Dublin. I think that is a 
great hardship. 

2412. They would not do it ?— They only pay 
201, the same as the small hotel at Killaloe. 

2413. You think that paying the license duty, 
therefore their valuation should not be raised on 
account of then- having the license ; that is all : 
that is your point ? — I say the license should be 
taken into account, because the 201. is more than 
enough to cover the difference, if there is a 
difference. 

2414. You say that the hotel-keeper ought 
not to be subject to that?— Yes; the hotels are 

not nfl.virur 


not paying. 

2415. Therefore any increase would be a 
serious thing?— Yes, distinctly, and a great 
hardship. 

Mr. Cha/i'les Douglas. 

If .y° u were offering for an hotel you 
would consider the business that could be done, 
the profits made, and you would consider the 
expenses ? — Distinctly. 

2417. And among these expenses you would 
C A° n j br tliat y° u wou ^ have to pay the 20 1. ? — 
And deduct that as part and parcel of the 
expenses. 

2418. You would expect to do that and make 
a profit ? — We all rent hotels in that way. 

, 2419- And you would either give or not give 
the rent fixed as you thought you could or could 
not make a profit ? — The rent is always fixed 
before you go there. 

2420. You would decide to give it or not 
according as you thought the expenses would 
leave you a profit ? — Rent and premium. 

242L What you would pay m rent would be 
paid after considering the expenses which you 
would incur ? — If I may say so that is not the 
^0 25 ^ ^ere ^ the rent fixed before you 


Mr. Charles Douglas — continued, 
negotiate for any house, and you take that into 
account as a working expense. 

2422. The rent is fixed?— The rent is fixed. 

2423. In view of other working expenses? — 
It is a standard thing; you have to take the 
house at a certain rental, ''and it is not a ques- 
tion of increasing it or decreasing it ; there it 
is ; then you have to put your own money value 
upon it as it exists with all the other expenses. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2424. If the house cannot be let at that rent 
the landlord will eventually lower it if he likes? 

" “ ^e likes ; but he can keep it in his own 
hands— if he likes. 

2425. If he is a fool? — If he is a fool. 

Sir J ames Haslett. 

2426. We get rather a new idea from you — 
that the value of the hotel should be fixed by 
the profits, of (you say) three years ? — I should 
not like to make that a hard and fast rule, but 
that is my opinion— that it would be better, 
lhat is how the value is arrived at generally — 
three years. 

2427. The valuation of a shop surely does not. 
depend on whether the man in the shop is suc- 
cessful or is a bankrupt?— Certainly not. 

Mr. Duke. 

2428. You are speaking of goodwill, not of 
rent, are you not? — Yes. 

Sir James Haslett. 

2429 I am speaking of valuation— the value- 
of the hotel? — Oh no, I am only talking of the 
goodwill. 

2430. That is the bargain between man and 
man as to getting into it? — Yes. 

2431. Surely you do not mean to say you 
would advocate putting forward the question of 
profit, made by the concern as qualifying the 
rent?— No, I am only talking about the value of 
the goodwill. 

2432. I understood the temperance hotels 
were less valuable, room for room, over Ireland 
than licensed hotels? — You see you have to take 
these things by results, and many of these un- 
licensed hotels are paying very much better than 
the licensed ones, But there is not the same 
amount of money invested. 

2433. There is not the same amount of money 
invested it may be, but they are limited in their 
cxistomers to some extent; that is to say, those 
who want to avail themselves of a general tariff 
go to other hotels?— They are not limited in anv 
way ; they can trade openly and freely, and anv- 
thing visitors want they can get for them. 

2434. That does not enter into the profit of 
the concern proper, the getting of a bottle of por- 
ter, for instance?— It is surmised that there is 
some sort of percentage obtained upon it. 

2435. There cannot be, according to the. 
Licensing Act?— I do not say it can be legally 
done ; I do not say it is so ; I leave that to your 
own consideration. 

2436. That is as bad as the House of Com- 
mons ? — I should not like to say that it is so, but 
it is open to question. 


O 2 


[Adjourned to February. 
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APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX, No. 1. 


PAPER handed in by Sir John Barton , C.B. 


'-STATEMENT as to the History, Method, and Practice of Valuation for Rating Purposes 
in Ireland. 


The valuation of rateable property in Ireland, from which, all local rates are applotted, was made by 
.Sir Richard Griffith, the first Commissioner of Valuation between the years 1830 and 1865, since which 
.time it has been annually revised by his successors in office. 


Valuation in Ireland 
made between 1830 
and 1865. 


First Government Valuation for Rating Purposes. 

The first Government Valuation of Ireland for rating purposes was made under the following 
Acts : — 

7 Geo. TV. c. 62 , amended by — 

1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 51. 

2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 73. 

4 & 5 Wm. IV. c. 56. 

6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 84. 

It was described in these Acts as being for “ the more equal levying of grand jury cess and rates.” 

The townland was made the unit of value. The valuation of the land was based on a scale of 
■agricultural prices set out in the first-named Act. This scale was formed on the basis of the average 
prices of Agricultural produce throughout the principal maritime markets of Ireland. 

As regards the valuation of houses, the Act of 1826 (7 Geo. IV. c. 62) provided that they were to be 
valued at the rent they would let for, one year with another, deducting therefrom one-third part of such 
sum or rent. Under section 10 of 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 84, no house of a less value than 6 1. per annum 
was to be included in the valuation lists. Mills and factories were to be valued, but water-power only 
so far as actually used. All property of a public or charitable nature was exempted from rating. 

On the valuation made under the aforesaid Acts the county rates were to be levied. 

The valuation was commenced in 1830, and stopped in 1846, when the whole of Ireland, with the 
-exception of six counties, had been valued and the valuation lists issued. 


Second Government Valuation for Rating Purposes {Partial). 

In 1840 the Poor Law Act (1 <& 2 Viet. c. 56) came into force, and _ under it a separate valuation for 
■each tenement became necessary, and as it was found that the dividing up of the townland valuation 
by local valuers was not satisfactory, Lord Clarendon, the then Lora Lieutenant of Ireland, ordered 
-the remaining six counties to be valued in tenements. This was carried out for poor law purposes on 
•the lines laid down in the Valuation Act of 1846 (9 & 10 Viet. c. 110), which specified that the 
valuation for these purposes was to be made on the principle of the net annual value of lands and 
houses, whilst for county cess the valuation was continued on the lines laid down in the Act of 1836, 
i.e., for land on a scale of prices. _ . 

The Act of 1846 also provided that houses under 5 1. valuation were to be included, in the valuation 
lists, and the provision made in the earlier Act for the deduction of one-third was omitted. 

The valuations under this Act were carried on for six or seven years, but the process was found so 
•unsatisfactory and expensive that it was abandoned when the Valuation Act of 1852 was passed. 


Third Government Valuation for Rating Purposes. 


The existing tenement valuation of Ireland, which is now the basis of assessment for all local rates, 
and also for some Imperial taxes, was carried out under the Act 15 & 16 Viet. c. 63. This valuation 
was to supersede the townland and tenement valuations made under the former Acts. It provided 
that every tenement and rateable hereditament should be separately valued, and such valuation in 
regard to land was to be made on an estimate of the net annual value thereof, having reference to the 
average prices of the several articles of agricultural produce hereinafter specified, all peculiar local 
•circumstances in each case being taken into consideration, and all rates, taxes, and public charges, if 
any (except tithe rent-charge), being paid by the tenant, that is to say : — 

s. d. 

Wheat 7 6 per 112 lbs. 

Oats 4 10 „ 

Barley 56 „ 

Flax 49 - 

■ Butter - -- -- -- - 65 4 „ 

Beef 35 6 „ 

Mutton 41 - „ 

Pork - 32 - 


These prices were taken from the general averages of 40 market towns in Ireland, during the years 
1849, 1850, and 1851. 


First Government 
Valuation (1830-46). 


Townland the unit 
of value. 


Second Government 
Valuation (1846-52) 
was a valuation of 
tenements in certain 
counties only. 


Third Government 
Valuation ( 1852-65), 
which is still | in 
force, included every 
tenement and Tate- 
able hereditament. 
Valuation of land 
was'basedon average 
prices of certain 
articles of agricul- 
tural produce. 
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Definition of 
“ Rateable heredit- 
ament” aa given in 
the Act under which 
existing valuation 
was carried out. 


" Exemptions from 
’r&ting. 


Appeals. 


Date of valuation 
and procedure. 


Matters considered 
by valuers. 


Valuation of mines, 
railways, and 
similar properties. 


. Valuation of 
buildings never 
let. 


Field books and 
valuation lists 
kept at Valuation 
Department. 
Valuation lists. 

Purposes for 
which used. 


Annual revision 
of Valuation 
Procedure. 


The valuation of houses and buildings was to be the net annual value, that is to say, the rent for 
which, one year with another, the same might in its actual state be reasonably expected*. to let from 
year to year, the probable average annual cost of repairs, insurance, and other expenses (if any) 
necessary to maintain the hereditament in its actual state, and all rates, taxes, and public charges, if ■ 
any (except tithe rent-charge), being paid by the tenant. . , 

What Hereditaments are Rateable. 

Section 12 of the Act defines the rateable hereditaments as follows : — 

‘ For the purposes of this Act the following hereditaments shall be deemed to be rateable 
•hereditaments, viz.: All lands, buildings,- and open mines; all commons, and rights of 
common, and all other profits to be had or received or taken out of any land ; and in the case 
of land or building used exclusively for public, scientific, or charitable purposes, as hereinafter 
specified, half the annual rent derived by the owner or other person interested in the same, so 
far as the same can or maybe ascertained by the said Commissioner of Valuation ; and all 
rights of fishery ; all canals, navigations, and rights of navigation ; all railways and tramroads: 
all rights of way and other rights or easements overland, and the tolls levied in respect of 
such rights and easements, and all other tolls : Provided always, that no turf bog or turf bank 
used for the exclusive purpose of cutting or saving turf, or for making turf -mould therefrom,, 
for fuel or manure, shall be deemed rateable under this Act, unless a rent or other valuable 
consideration shall be payable for the same. And provided also that no mines which have not- 
been opened seven years before the passing of this Act shall be deemed rateable until the term 
of seven years from the time of opening thereof shall have expired ; and no mines hereafter 
to be opened shall be deemed rateable until seven years after the same shall have been opened; 
and mines bond fide re-openecl after the same shall have been bond fide abandoned shall be 
deemed an opening of mines within the meaning of this Act.” 

It’ further enacted that no lands or hereditaments were to he rated in respect of any increase in value 
.from drainage or reclamation for a period of seven years after the said drainage or reclamation had been 
carried out. -—•»»*•. *8 wp 

All property of a public nature, or used exclusively for charitable purposes, or the purposes of 
science, literature, or the fine arts was to be exempt from rating ; and for seven years after they were 
opened, turf bogs and mines were not to be rated. 

Provisions were made. .under which persons dissatisfied_ with the valuations might appeal to the 
quarter sessions, whose decision was to be final. 


Method of Procedure. 

This valuation, which was carried out by Sir R. Griffith, commenced about I860, and was completed 
in 1866. The work was begun in the South of Ireland, and ended in Ulster. 

The procedure was as follows When a surveyor commenced work in a district he ascertained and 
registered the names of the occupiers. and immediate lessors in each townland on certain forms. He 
then determined the boundaries of the several holdings and marked them on the Ordnance Survey 
•••maps, numbering them to correspond with the schedules of occupiers. The areas of the several 
holdings were then computed and 'checked with the total area of the townland in which they were 
■ Situate. ... 

.. ...Each district was then divided into “quality lots,” i.e., areas in which the land was of equal value- 
..throughout, .and on each' of these a value was placed after careful examination, and noting in thd field 
books particulars of the soil, subsoil, aspect, (fee. 

In this valuation of the land, which was made separately by two valuers, and where a difference 
occurred checked by a third, due account was taken of climate as affected by altitude, proximity to and 
facilities .for. getting seaweed and bog for manure and fuel respectively, facility for getting lime, 
proximity to market towns, and their Bize and importance. 

In the case of mines, quarries, and potteries, the receipts for an average of years were taken as a 
basis of valuation ; similarly railways, canals, fisheries, waterworks, gasworks, &c., were valued on net 
receipts, and their valuations divided among the various rating areas in which they were situate,, 
according to their respective values in each. In these valuations due allowance was made for interest 
on, floating capital, tenant’s profits and depreciation. 

,.-rThe valuation of buildings where no rent was paid was based on an estimate of tlie sum which the 
.valuer considered fairly represented what they would let for, one year with another, and this was 
determined, to some extent, by the cost of the buildings as deduced from measurements. Their age, 
position, and solidity were also taken into account. - ; 

The field, books from, which the first valuation lists -<rvere compiled are now lodged in this 
Department, and, together with those lists and the several succeeding lists, in which are shown every 
. teratiqn that has taken pla.ee in - the rateable valuation -of Ireland -since this valuation was made, 
orm an invaluable record of the valuation of rateable property in Ireland since 1830 

The valuation lists as they were completed were issued to each- Board of Guardians, each Grand 
Jury, and each -municipal rating authority, on certain forms specified in 23 Viet. c. 4 . 

These lists are used for the levying of poor rates, water ancf drainage rates, municipal rates, licence 
duties and income tax. They are also employed for the assessment of the police tax in Dublin, and the 
Water Commissioners rates in Belfast. ’ 


Annual Revision of the Valuation. 

A revision of . de valuation is made each year by the Valuation Department, Ireland. : -•> 

In carrying out this annual revision the method-of procedure is as follows 

Collector of Toor Rates in each Urban and Rural District makes 
tnVt n R-,?w. e iaT4°w e C + I r\ 0 !- the -D U / ban 1 ?i S tri c t 11 °r Secretary of the County Council respectively, 
to be by him laid before the Rating Body, a list of- all tenements or hereditaments Avithin his District, 
where the valuation shall require revision for any of the following reasons 
First, where the limits of the tenements have been altered ; and 

Second, where any property, the annual value of which is Ikble to frequent change, such as buildings, 
fisheries, railways, canals, to, requires to be increased or diminished. 

o ZjS?’ ratepayer in the District may, before the same date, deliver to the said Clerki'or 
S TulSti valuation of which shall, in his opinion, require revision. i •«- 

EaS Autho?ffii b m S toT?tlb P “Sj for days, aid then mbmitted to the Local 

Said Iktbfi Am-hAriSls lo wwn tted t° * e - P 0Sl ™ E “Mer of Valuation' with the opinion of the 
Stations® ,l t,y ‘o -whether sueh revision: is necessaiy on Seeotisrtioi Piich cbarigcs and 
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A revision of all cases thus brought under notice is then made by officers of the Valuation No revision of 
Department, who go down to each District and visit each farm or house where revision is asked for, valuation of land, 
ana raise, lower, or otherwise alter, or confirm the valuation as the case may require ; but under no 
circumstances, except where a clerical error is discovered, may the total valuation of the lands, 
independently of the buildings, within each respective townland or other denomination, be increased 

On or before the 1st March in each year revised valuation lists are issued by the Commissioner of Revised lists sent 
Valuation to the Secretary of every County or County Borough Council, and the Clerk of every Urban to rating authority 
District showing the valuation or every rateable hereditament in the Comity, County Borough, or 
Urban District respectively, revised accordingly, and to each Rural District Council lists are sent 
showing all changes affecting valuation made within the area over which their powers extend. 

These revised lists are made public by the Local Rating Authorities through notices posted in the Appeal procedure, 
district, stating that the lists are open for inspection at the county or district offices. Any person 
feeling aggrieved with the valuation placed on his property, or the rating authorities, if not satisfied, 
can appeal within twenty-eight days. The appeal is first to the Commissioner of Valuation, and if 
dissatisfied with his decision, to the Court of Quarter Sessions. There is a further appeal to the 
higher Courts on a point of law through a case stated. 

The work is carried out each year between July and the first day of the following March, the field Period during 
work being commenced in the former month, and all the lists being issued to the various counties and which revision is 
districts on or before March the first. earned out. 


Taking the average of the last few years, the cases dealt with during the annual revision were 
follows : — 


Alteration of farm boundaries, division of tenements, <fcc. - 

New houses valued ----- 

Houses revalued on account of structural alterations - 

Valuations reduced or struck out owing to fall in rent value or 

dilapidation - 

Railways, canals, fisheries, &c. - 


9.000 to 10,000 

8.000 to 9,000 

2.000 to 3,000 

8.000 to 10,000 

about 500 


Number of cases 
revised each year. 


In addition to these, something like 100,000 changes in names are carried out in the lists each 

yC The number of appeals to the Commissioner vary considerably each year, but average about three 
to four hundred. From the Commissioner to the Quarter Sessions the average number is under ten, 
and from the Quarter Sessions io the higher Courts from two to three. 

Under this annual revision, though no change can be made m the valuation of land, wtncli now 
stands at about 9,000,0002.— practically the same as it was in 1852— there is still, as may be seen 
from the first item in the above list, a very large amount of work to be done in registering the various 
changes which take place each year in the boundaries of holdings. A survey of each of these changes 
is made, and the result shown on the maps of the Department. The new areas are then calculated, 
and the valuation applotted from the original documents showing the various quality lots. 

The revised areas and valuations are then carried into the valuation lists. 

Except where structural alterations have been made, the valuations of buildings are not, as a rule, 
brought under the notice of this Department by the rating authorities, consequently many houses 
which have increased very much in rent value since 1850-65 remain at their old valuation. On the 
other hand, wherever property has fallen in value, the case is at once brought under noti^ by the 
owner or occupier, and if the not profit rent has fallen below the valuation, a reduction is made m the 
latter. 


Number of appeals 
each year. 

Valuation of land 
not altered, but 
changes in 
boundaries of 
holdings are 
registered. 

fnci eases in value 
of buildings not 
recorded, but 


Valuation of Government Property. 

Government property in Ireland is valued in precisely the same manner as other property of a Government pro- 
similar nature liable to be rated. A return of all Government property is furnished by the Valuation perty valued in 
Department every year to the Treasury, on which a contribution in lieu of rates is paid to the various same way as other 
rating bodies in whose area of jurisdiction the property is situate. P P j- 


. Property Exempt from Local Taxation. 

The property in Ireland, which, under the Valuation Acts (ss. 12 and 16 of 15-16 Viet. c. 63, and s. 2 Exempted pro- 
of 17 Viet. c. 8), is to be exempted from local taxation is thus defined. It must be of a public nature, peities. 
or used for charitable purposes, or for the purposes of science, literature, and the fane arts. 

In all cases of exemption where a rent is derived out of the property, half such rent is liaDie tor 
taxation ; and, when ascertained, is entered in the valuation lists among the rateable hereditaments 
This applies afso to Government property, the Treasury contribution being made , af tf deduction ot the 
rates on the half rents paid. Under 1 & 2 Viet. c. 56, churches chapels, or buildingsusedforrelig 0 ^ 
worship or education of the poor, burial grounds, cemeteries, infirmaries, hospitals, charity schools, o 
buildings used exclusively for a charitable purpose, except where private use or profit is derived tnere- 

f r °^ere r ri e no^oubt that tie exemptions from rating in Inland are very much belated in ge^e™al tl in”lr™and 

are in England ; such institutions as hospitals, asylums, harbour property, &c., which would oe raced in ^ Englan(L 
England, are here freed from taxation. 


Amending Valuation Acts. 

Since the passing of the Revision Act of 1854 (17 Viet. c. 8), three valuation Acte have p added to 
the statute books. 23 Viet. c. 4 gives power to the Treasury to contnbute to th^ 
revision of the valuation, and to appoint the Commissioner of Valuation. It specifies 
the valuation lists are to be issued, and allows the local rating authorities in comp g tc J 

to make such departures from the particulars contained in devaluation fasts* my, be Mjegwyto 
enable them to make a valid rating, but such departure must not affect the value of ! 
valuation lists. Further, under it water or other motive power, but not the "Fj jg 
manufactory, is to be valued. .It sanctions the issuing of copies of 

courts, public bodies, and individuals at a scale of fees, and provides that su P ? , , t 

as evidence in a court of law. Power is given to take all appeals where a point of law is involved to tne 

Hi * S “S SSS&ppS fam the revised vei^- 

power to ta the salaries snd sUomncee of the “toffofthe 
Valuation Office, and provides that the various counties in Ireland 

portion of the cost of the annual revision of the valuation. In a schedule attached to that Act the sum 
payable by each county is set out. The total is 8,0002. 

0.25. P 


Provis'ous as to 
form of list rating 
in respect of 
machiuery, appeals, 
&c., contained in 
Revision Act of 
1854. 




>oal by County 
. Urban District 
Councils. 

Cost of annual 
revision and 
original valuations. 
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60 "Viet. c. 17 allows appeal cases to be taken to tbs Court of Appeal. , 

The cost of both the townland and tenement valuations was, in the first instance, met by the 
Treasury, but the whole sum was repaid by the grand juries. 

Annual Cost of the Valuation Department. 

The cost of the Valuation Department amounts to about 21,000?. per annum. This is imet fa) by 
8,000?. received from the counties ; (6) by fees for certificates and maps, winch amount to about 1,0001. 
ner n.nnmn ; and ( c ) the balance by a vote of Parliament. . . . . . . , . , . 

P Of this sum, the cost of the yearly revision is about 17,' 7001. ; approxnnately 800?._ is spent in furnishing 
Yr« . . .i j i koa 7 rpnpminir the valuation lists and mans used in 


Valuation in 1867. 
Increase since that 
date. 


No general re- 
valuation, only n 
partial revision. 
Deduction to make 
new Valuations 
relative with old 
ones. 


xemptions. 


Legal Decisions on 
Exemptions. 


boundarc^ out by the Commissioner of Valuation in his capacity c 

Boundary Surveyor, under 17 Viet. c. 17, 20 <fe 21 Viet. c. 45, 22 & 23 Viet. c. 8. 

General Remarks. 

The rateable valuation of Ireland has increased from 12,975,066?. in 1867 to 15,00(^000?. in 19p2. Of 
this sum 9 100 000?. in the former year and 9,065,000?. in the latter represents land.. Deducting the 
land valuation’, the increase in the valuation of rateable property during the above > penod l is I *3 per cent 
Though it is now some 30 years since the existing Tenement Valuation of Ireland was completed, and 
over 50 years since it was commenced, no change has been made m the rateable value of land, and only 
partial and irregular revision of the valuation of other rateable property. Large tracts of country have 
been drained, reclaimed, and otherwise improved, but no increase Las been made m their valuation ; 
while on the other hand land has deteriorated without a corresponding reduction liie rateable value 
of other property such as houses, railways, canals, often remains unchanged, though their letting value 
has largely increased. This is owing in most cases to the action of the Rating Authorities m the past 
In valuing houses and other rateable property in the various rating areas it is now necessary to make 
large deductions from their true rateable value in order to bring the new valuations into line with the 
existing valuations of other rateable property m the rating area. These deductions to make the 
particular valuation under review relative to the other valuations in the same rating area vary.m 
different districts from 5 per cent, to 33 per cent ... ., 

There are also considerable discrepancies in regard to exemptions. The Valuation Acts left the 
question of exemptions very open, with the result that an immense amount of property, which m 
England would be taxed, is in Ireland freed from rating. The decisions of the Law Courts have left 
these questions in a very undecided and unsatisfactory state. 

In England the well-known Mersey Docks case practically limited the exemption of pronerty used for 
public purposes to that in the hands of the Sovereign, or occupied by the servants of His Majesty ; but 
m Ireland, in consequence of the decision in the case of The Guardians of Londonderry Union v. 
Londonderry Bridge Commissioners the exemption under this heading has been considerably extended— 
Harbour Commissioners’ property, County Asylums, and County Offices, and some colleges being 
exempted. Whilst all National Schools are exempt, it has been decided in the case of Heron a 
Monaghan that the schoolmaster’s residence when separate from the school was to be rated. On the 
other hand the residence of the Christian Brothers, who were teachers in certain Intermediate Schools 
in Belfast (Belfast Guardians v. Kyan), were exempted. . . , . , , ., , 

In the Limerick Gas case (Mayor of Limerick v. Commissioner of Valuation) it was decided that 
though the surplus profits from the gas works, then in the hands of the Corporation, were used in 
reducing the town rate the property did not come within the definition “ public purposes as used in 
the Valuation Acts. ^ . , , 

As regards the exemption for charitable purposes m the De la fealle case (Guardians of Waterlord 
Union v. Barton and others) Chief Baron PaJles laid down that the word “charitable” was to be read 
not in the popular sense of the term, but in its legal or technical one, and he then held that when a 
private profit may result to the occupiers as such then the property ought not to be exempt. 

In the case trustees of the Magee College v. The Commissioner of Valuation, it was decided that as, 
in addition to a fixed salary paid under a Trust, the professors received fees from the pupils, the college 
was not to be exempt- 

(signed) John G. Barton. 

22 July 1902. Commissioner of Valuation. 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. James Henry. 


VALUATION ROLL PAPER. 


Page . Valuation Roll for the City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow, for the Year 1902-1903. Parish of Glasgow. 


j Description 

j and Situation of 

Subject. 

Description. 

Situation. 




Tenant. 

Occupier. 

Inhabitant- 

Occupier. 

Not rated 
(48 Viet, 
c. 3, 

ss. 3 and 9). 





Yearly Rent or Value. 


Ground 

Annual. 


estimated 
by Assessor. 


Valuation of Lands and Heritages for the City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow, for the Year 1902-1903, 
in Terms of the Act 17th and 18th Vic. c. 91, and Acts amending the same. 


Statement to be returned by the Proprietor of the Premises referred to on the back hereof and below, 
for the Year from Whitsunday, 1902, to Whitsunday, 1903. 


For Property 


Street. Feu Duty nr Ground Annual 


Amount. 


Declaration. 

do hereby declare, that all the particulars required in this Notice to be returned as 
ie, in relation to the Property above referred to, ar 3 justly and truly stated herein. 

Dated this day of 1902. 

Signed Proprietor. 

Address. 

TENANT’S DECLARATION. 


Valuation of Lands and Heritages, City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow. 

Statement of the Feu Duty or Ground Annual, in respect of the undernoted Lands and -Heritages 
for the Year ending Whitsunday, 1903. 


Street, Glasgow, within fourteen days from this date, under a penalty not exceeding 20*. 

Penalty for presenting a False Statement, 50*. 

Dated day of May, 1902. James Henry, Assessor. 

0.25. p 2 
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Tii, OT of Usds and toiTiOss for th. City a»d Koyal Burgh of Giamow for the Tear 1903-1903, 
in Terms of the Aet 17th and lath Yiet, a 91, and Acts amending the same. 


Statement to be returned by the Y^^^^^^^nndaj^lOOS^to^YMteunday^lSOS^ 16 ^ ere0 ^ an ^ kelow, 


Subject 
(House, Shop, 
Warehouse, 


Situation of Subject. 


Number. Street 


Full Name, 
Designation, 
and 

Residence 

of 

Proprietor. 


Full Name 
and 

Designation 

of 

Occupier. 


Yearly Rent 
Value. 


Grassum, 
Interest, or 
other 

Consideration 


If let 
on Lease, 
state here 
duration of 
the Lease. 


Declaration. 

t do hereby declare, that all the particulars required in this Notice to be returned as 

appertaining to me, in relation to the Premises above referred to, are in every respect justly and truly stated herein, 
according to the best of my judgment and belief. 

Dated this day of 1902. 

Signed, Tenant or Occupier. 


Noth 1. If any Grassum is paid, or any consideration other than the Stipulated Rent, the nature and value 
thereof to be stated. 

2. Interest payable by a Tenant on money expended by the Landlord on Improvements must be noted and 
included in the gross yearly value, and money expended by the Tenant on Improvements, with 
duration of Lease, must be separately stated. 


TENANT’S DECLARATION. 


T 

Section No. 

Lands Valuation Acts City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow. 

Statement of the Yearly Rent or value, and other particulars required by the above Acts in respect of the under- 
noted Lands and Heritages, for the Year ending Whitsunday, 1903. 


To 


This Schedule, which refers to Premises leased or occupied by you, situated at 


must be filled up and delivered free of charge, to me, at ray Office, City Chambers, 249, George-street, Glasgow 
•within fourteen days from this date, under a penalty not exceeding 20L 

Penalty for Dresenting a false Statement of Yearly Rent, or other particulars, 501. 


Dated day of May, 1902. 


James Henry, Assessor. 
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Q Section 

No. 

This Section and Number to 
be quoted in any communication 
to the Assessor respecting this 
Notice. 


Valuation of Land Acts.— C ity and Royal Burgh of Glasgow. 
Year 1902-1903. 

To the person designated on the back hereof. 


Take Notice, in terms 


thft Valuation of Lands Act, 17 <& 18 Viet. c. 91, and Acts amending the same, that the- 
in entries in the Valuation Roll of the City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow, for ^the ^ year 


following is a copy of certain entries in 
fromWhitsunday, 1902, to Whitsunday, 1903, wherein you are 


set forth either as Proprietor, or Tenant, or Occupier. - 


Description and Situation of Subject. ; 


Description. Number. 


Inhabitant 
Occupier 
Not rated 
(48 Vic., c. 3, 
as. 3 & 9). 


b“ “ tKS »TrS 6 of 

Lands and heritages.” Petries esneciallv the above Valuation, has been erroneously set forth 

If you think any particular m the above Lntnes, especial y , satisfying me (the Assessor), on or 

thereinf whereby you «jnsideryoursdf wwwd, ,ym groiSdof complaint, or you may appeal to 
before the 8th day of September next 1902, that you ^ve well to^ae. gr provided that Six days at least 

the Magistrates of the Burgh, on or before the 10th day of beptember ^ To ^ clerk ) y0 u mtamate to me, in 

before such an Appeal is heard (at the v intimation must specify the particulars which you allege 

substituted for the amount stated above. 


(Office hours, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Shut at 1 p.m. on Saturday) . 


Lands Valuation Office. 

City Chambers, 249, George Street 
Glasgow. 


James Henry 


OWNER’S NOTICE. 


c 

No. 

Section 

"Valuation of Lands Acts, City and Boyal Bntgh of Glasgow 
Year 1902-1903. 

To Mr. 
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Valuation of Lands and Heritages for the City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow for the Year 1905-1903, 
in Terms of the Act 17th and 18th Viet. c. 91, and Acts amending the same. 


Statement to be returned by the Proprietor of the Property referred to on the back hereof and below, 
for the Year from Whitsunday, 1902, to Whitsunday, 1903. 


ForProperty Street. 


Description 
Subject 
(House, 
Shop, Ware- 
house, &c.) 

Situation of | 
Subject. ' 

Full Name, 
Designation, 
and 

Full Name 
and 

Designation 

of 

Tenant. 

Full Name 

Designation 

of 

Occupier. 

Feu-duty 

Ground 

AnnuaL 

Yearly 
Rent or 
Value. 

Grassum, 
Interest, or 
other 
Con&idera- 

If let on 
Lease, 

. state here 
the 

duration of 
the Lease. 

No. 

[ Street 

of 

Proprietor. 












N.B . — If the above space is insufficient to contain all the information required, a Blank Sheet of Paper may be used, 
and returned along with this Schedule. 


Declaration. 

I, _ do hereby declare, that all the particulars required in this Schedule to be returned as 

appertaining to me, in relation to the Property above referred to, are in every respect justly and truly stated herein, 
according to the best of my judgment and belief. 

Dated this day of ] 902. 

Signed Proprietor. 

. Address. 

Note 1. The full yearly Rent or Value of each s epa rate possession must be stated without any deduction, 
excepting in cases where Stair Gas and Water Rates are included in the Rent ; in which cases the 
Rent is to be returned exclusive of the sums received for Gas and Water. 

, 2. Property unlet and unoccupied must be entered as “Empty,” and the annual value of each separate 

possession entered in the Rental Column. 

3. If any grassum is paid, or any consideration other than the stipulated Rent, the nature and value 

thereof to be stated. 

4. Interest payable by a Tenant on money expended cn improvements must be noted and included in the 

gross yearly value. 

5. Mines, Quarries, or other subjects let for an alternative fixed rent or lordship, to be entered at the 

amount of lordship for the year ending Whitsunday, 1902, where the same exceeds the fixed rent. 


c 


Section 


R EJL.TJ R N. 


Lands Valuation Acts, City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow. 


Statement of the Yearly Rent or value, and other particulars required by the above Acts in respect of the 
undernoted Lands and Heritages, for the Year ending Whitsunday, 1903. 


This Schedule, which refers to Property belonging to you, or under your charge, situated at 

o fr , JS# b / fil f led U P a nd delivered free of charge, to me, at my Office, City Chambers, 249, George 

Street, Glasgow, within fourteen days of this date, under a penalty not exceeding 20 1: 


Penalty for presenting a false Statement of Yearly Rent, or other particulars, 50 1. 
Dated day of May, 1902. 


James Henry, Assessor. 
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C Section Valuation of Lands Acts.— City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow. 

No. 

This Section and Number to be Year 1902-1 903 - 

quoted in any Communication 

to the Assessor respecting this To the Tenant and Occupier designated below. 

Notice. 

Take Notice, in terms of the Valuation of Lands Act, 17 and 18 Viet., cap. 91, and Acte amending the same 
that the following is a copy of an entry in the Valuation Roll of the City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow for 
the year from Whitsunday, 1902, to Whitsunday, 1903, wherein you are set forth as Tenant and Occupier. 


Tenant. 

Occupier. 




Description and Situation of Subject. 
Description. I No. j Situation. 


it you tninK any particular in me auuve Jini-ij, “-'V" y — “ . . — — /T, ; 

forth therein, whereby you consider yourself aggrieved, you may obtain redress by satisfying. me ( bh ® 
or before the 8th day of September next, 1902, that you have well-founded ground of complaint, or you may Appeal 
to the Magistrates of the Burgh on or before the 10th day of September next, 1902, provided that Six Days at least 
before such Appeal is heard (at the Appeal Court, as advertised by the Town Clerk) vou mtamate t,o me, m wntrng, 
that you intend to maintain such Appeal, which intimation must specify the particulars which you alle e shoidd be 
substituted for those stated above, and specially the amount of valuation which you allege should be substituted for 
the Amount stated above. 

Lands Valuation Office, James Henby, Assessor. 

City Chambers, 249, George Street, Glasgow. 

(Office Hours from 9 a.in. till 5 p.m. Shut at 1 p.m. on Saturday.) 
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APPENDIX, No. 3. 


PAPER handed in by Sir John G. Barton, c.B., 6th November 1902. 


Table showing the Prices of certain articles of Agricultural Produce as set out in 15 & 16 Viet. c. 63, s. 11, 
and as shown in Return prepared by Department of Agriculture, <fcc., for the year 1901. 


Pbodtjce. 

Prices. 


15 & 16 Viet, 
c. 63, s. 11. 

1901. 



Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 



s. d. 

s. d. 


Wheat - - 

7 6 

6 4| 


Oats -------- 

4 10 

5 9£ 


Barley 

5 6 

7 1 


Flax 

49 - 

53 6 

Ulster. 

Butter ------- 

65 4 

99 2 


Beef -------- 

35 6 

55 3£ 

Dublin Market. 

Mutton ------- 

41 - 

60 Bi 

Dublin Market. 

Pork -------- 

32 - 

48 111 
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INDEX. 


N.B . — In this Index the figures following the Names of the Witnesses, and those in the Digest 
of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the Evidence ; the figures following 
App. to the Pages in the Appendix ; and the Numerals following Rep. to the Pages in the 
Report and Proceedings of the Committee.] 


A. 

A GTS OF PARLIAMENT. Official memorandum explanatory of the chief provisions of 
the several Valuation Acts ; passing of three Amending Acts since the Revision Act of 1854, 
App. 111-114. 

Adrian, Alfred Douglas, C.B. (Digest of his Evidence.) — Experience of witness for some years 
as legal adviser of the Local Government Board, and previously as Assistant Secretarv, 
172-174. 

Statement showing that in England there are several distinct systems of valuations, as 
under the Union Assessment Committee Acts, the Metropolis Valuation Acts, the Agri- 
cultural Rates Act, and under various local Acts, 175-191. 194-199 -Reference to the 

inquiry by the Local Taxation Commission and to the report of the Commission, as well as to 
a memorandum by the Local Government Board in 1898, as fully explanatory of the 
English systems of valuation, 188-191. 

Explanations respecting the mode of arriving at the gross estimated rental and at the 
rateable value under the Parochial Assessments Act of 1836 (for the relief of the poor), 

192, 193 Information as to the operation of the Union Assessment Committee Acts 

outside London with reference to the definition of gross estimated rental and the deductions 
made in arriving at the net rateable value, 193-201. 

Different system under the' Metropolis Valuation Act of 1869 as regards the definition of 
gross value and the deductions to be made in arriving at the rateable value ; maximum 
scale of deductions prescribed by Parliament in the case of London, 202-208 Explana- 

tions in c onn ection with the preparation of the Valuation List by the overseers and its 
revision by the Assessment Committees, the List being accepted throughout the country as 

a conclusive basis of rating, 209-218. 235-240. 251 et seq. Conclusive evidence afforded 

by the Valuation List in London as regards a number of rates ; special provisions for the 
revision of the List, 209. 240-250. 

Statement respecting the functions exercised by the Surveyor of Taxes in connection 
with the Valuation List for Imperial purposes in London, 219-234. 345-361 — —Provi- 
sions as regards the power of individuals to appeal against the entry in the Valuation List, 

235-238 Circumstances and conditions under which alterations may be made on the 

Valuation List ; reference hereon to the case of Ellis and the Assessment Committee of 
Camberwell, 240-263. 377-386. 

Explanatory statement respecting the Supplemental List in connection with the practice 
as to revision and alteration by the Assessment Committee ; quinquennial revision compul- 
sory in London but not in the country, 240-260 Practice as to the occasional employ- 

ment of experts in the valuation of special properties, 264- 270. 

' Information respecting the origin of the hypothetical tenant as a factor in rating cases; 
statutory recognition of this principle by the Parochial Assessment Act of 1836, 271—275 

Particulars as to the practice in the valuation of public-house property in London and 

throughout the countrv, a certain value being always put upon the licence and the amount 
of trade, 276-281. 305-307. 398-408. 

Summary of statutory exemptions from rateability under the English law, there being 
also several instances of partial exemption or differential rating, as under the Agricultural 
Rates Act of 1896, 282-290. 414r-433. 479-484 Explanations respecting the exemp- 

tion of buildings in the occupation of the Crown, 284, 285. 417-429. 

Revision and alteration from year to year, the object being to bring the valuation up to. 
date ; question hereon as to this result being attained in the provinces, 291-296. 342-344 

Separation of the buildings from the agricultural land in the valuation of farms under 

the Act of 1896; 297-304. 387-396. 

0.25. Q Explanatory 
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Adrian, Alfred Douglas, c.b. (Digest of his Evidence)— continued. 

Explanatory statement respecting the valuation of “ Fishings ” under the Rating Act of 
1874, the fishing being now a regular rateable hereditament, though it is not necessarily 

rated separately, 308-320. 391-396 Examination as to the extent to which places of 

worship are exempt ; doubt as regards convents and monasteries, 321 33b. 412,413. 

Conclusion as to individual right to appeal and as to the power of the Quarter Sessions 
to award costs in the case of successful appeals against the Assessment Committee, 337- 

•339. 453-462 Similar practice as regards the rating of shootings as of fishings, 340, 341, 

Examination upon the question whether the valuation in the country should not be 
Under a Government department or a Government official, such as the Surveyor of Taxes 

' in London, instead of being left to the Local Assessment Committees and Overseers, 342-3 1 6 
397 Several modes of appointment of overseers, their services being gratuitous ; pay- 
ment of assistant overseers, 369-376 Power of the Assessment Committee as regards 

alteration of the Valuation List in the event of the valuation of individual hereditaments 
lieing reduced on appeal, 377-386. 

Doubt as to University buildings in England being exempt from rating ; reference 
hereon to the case of Greig v. the University of Edinburgh, 430-4o2- Statement of the 
practice in the rating of mines in England, all mines being rateable since the Act of 1874, 
433-436— Very elaborate local system in the rating of railways, experts being, generally 
called in by the overseers, 437-444. 

Rateability of hospitals in London and in the provinces ; also of asylums, 444-449 

Reference to harbours as being rated, except when they are Crown property, 4: >0-452 

Explanation as to the system in the rating of School Board premises and other municipal 

buildings, 463, 464 Rating of tramways whether owned by local authorities or by 

companies, 465-470. 

Further statement as to the action of the Surveyor of Taxes in London, and as to the 
statutory scale of deductions, the object being to obtain uniformity, 469-478 Circum- 
stances un der which museums and public libraries are not rateable, 479, 480 Exemption 

of vacant premises and vacant agricultural land, 481-484. 

Annual Revision. See Revision of Valuation. 

Appeals. Conclusion favourable to increased facilities of appeal ; exceedingly few appeals at 

present, Sir J. G. Barton 128-130. 156-158 Question as to the Department bearing 

the cost when unsuccessful in appeal case, ib. 1032-1035 — —Right of occupiei’S to appeal 
to the Quarter Sessions as regard value, though witness considers this appeal unnecessary, 
ib. 1301-1306 Statement with further reference to the facilities for the redress of over- 

valuation, the numberof appeal cases not being likely to remain unsettled for any lengthened 

period, ib. 1729-1740 Recommended alteration as to limitation of appeals in connection 

with the question of value, ib. 1749. 

Conclusion as to individual right in England to appeal, and as to the power of the Quarter 
Sessions to award costs in the case of successful appeals against the Assessment Committee, 
Adrian, 337-339. 453-462. 

Evidence as to the unsatisfactory character of the present appeal (as in Belfast) to the 
Commissioner against re-valuation or annual revisions, witness suggesting several amend- 
ments for the improvement of the system, as by the appointment of assessors, etc., McGusker 

1903-1912. 2013 et seq. Grounds for objecting to the final appeal resting' with the 

Recorder of Belfast, sitting alone in the case of boroughs ; alternative arrangements con- 
sidered as by the introduction of a jury, ib. 2013-2061. 2100-2109. 

Conclusion in favour of appeal cases in Belfast going before a jury instead of being decided 
by the Recorder, though the latter is an impartial judge, Dempsey 2221-2230. 2245-2262 

Prosecution of a much larger number of appeals in Belfast but for the want of confi 

•dence in the Court, ib. 2245-2253, 


B. 

Barton, Sir John G., c.b. (Digest of his Evidence.) — As Commissioner of Valuation and 
Boundary Surveyor of Ireland •witness submits a memorandum explanatory of the history 
and practice of valuation in Ireland for rating puxposes ; examination thereupon, 1 et seq. 

Foundation of the original valuation upon the average prices of produce during the 
three years preceding the first V aluation Act ; direction in the Act as to a certain scale of 

prices being adopted at different periods, 7-12 limitation of the duties of witness to an 

Annual revision of the valuation lists, as furnished to him by the local rating authorities, 
12-18 Reference to the valuation of land some forty years ago as being now quite out of 
date, the value having increased in some districts and decreased in othei-s, 19-33. 

Consensus 
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Barton, Sir John G., c.B. (Digest of his Evidence) — continued. 

Consensus of opinion in Ireland in favour of a. general revaluation of the country, witness 
not having any power to value land, as in the case of other hereditaments, 23-33. 148- 

153- Much greater alertness on the part of some rating authorities than of others in the 

matter of re-valuation or reversion 34-38 Very little rectification in the valuation 

of railways till within the last few years, 38. 

Several Bills introduced into Parliament with a view to. re-valuation, 39, 40 Pro- 

vision in the Local Government Act for the re-valuation of county boroughs, Belfast 

and Dublin having availed themselves of this provision, 41-33. 46-48 Reference to 

the Royal Commission on Local Taxation as having reported in favour of a general re- 
valuation, 44, 45 Diverse interests, of the rating authority and the individual ratepayer 

upon the re-valuation question, 49-57. 

Argument strongly in favour of a central department, rather than of local bodies, for 

carrying out a general re-valuation of Ireland, 58-61 Conclusion that land and other 

hereditaments should be valued on the basis of letting value ; explanation as to the detailed 
procedure to be adopted in the case of land and buildings respectively, 62 et seq. ; 148-155 
Suggestions as to the extent to which the “ fair rent,” as settled by the Land Com- 
mission, might be taken as representing the letting value, subject to certain modifications, 
, 68-100. 118, 119. 

Reasons for beginning with the towns in carrying out a general re-valuation, 73. 101, 

102 Facility to be derived from the Ordnance Survey as regards boundaries, etc., 

73 Explanatory statement of the system of valuation of . licensed houses, the value of 

the licence not being taken into account, 103-106 Large amount of property exempt 

from valuation and rating in Ireland, new legislation being required on this subject ; 
instances in the case of harbours, asylums, public offices, etc., 307-112. 122-126. 131, 
132. 165-168. 


Expediency of new re-valuation lists being acted upon at once, and of power to rectify 
fluctuations in the value of land from year to year in exceptional cases, 113-121.— 
Suggested power in the Excise authorities to put property on the annual revision list, 

127 Approval of increased facilities of appeal, 128-130, 156-158. 

Contemplated general re-valuation every thirty years in the country and every twenty 

years in the towns, 133-135. 148-155- Question considered as to the effect of a new 

and increased valuation in respect of Income Tax in Ireland under Schedules A and B, 
136-147. 159-164. 

[Second Examination.]— Belief that the original valuation by Sir Richard Griffith 
was influenced more or less by the rising prices of produce after the depression which 

previously existed, 839-845. 1L325-1349 Statement on the question of witness not 

valuing the lists till they are sent to him by the rating authorities ; reference hereon to. 
.Switzer’s case, witness not taking the initiative as regards revision, 846-852— Very 
few appeals from the valuations made by witness ; approval hereon of notice being sent 
by the rating authorities to each person whose valuation has been altered, 8o3-862. 

Grounds for the conclusion that there is a general feeling throughout Ireland in favour 
of a re-valuation of the whole country, 863-875. 1354-3.356— Urgent need for re- 
valuation in the case more especially of the large towns, 876-879— Great R mequato 
in Dublin, a gradual re-valuation being doubtless feasible, , 8 30- 89 .l— ^J- hiatl0ri 
in progress in Belfast, some twenty men having been employed, 892. 1U79.-1U»1. 

Examination in detail in support of the view that the letting value, takmgone year with 
another, should form the basis; consideration of difficulties m arriving at the lettmg 

value, 893 et seq. Explanations in connection with certain papers obtamed fiom the 

Land Commission as regards the question of letting value and the mode m which the 
fair rent is arrived at by the Commission, 900 et seq. . 

less discretion exercisable by tbe Government valuers than by the 
sioners in arriving at the letting value ; limitation m the former oase by a scale of pnees, 

917-925 Extent to which witness has changed his former views respecting the gross 

letting value as a test of valuation, 926-936. 1357— 136o. 

' Contemplated valuation of every farm, field by field, in carrying oul t a .new' valuator. 

of the whole country, 936-943 Estimate of about ten years as 

plerion of a general re-valuation, wogtaM by 

staff of thirtv-five men were doubled, 944-9ol. 13.45 • . . , £ac\c\ non • 

of more thm thirty yearn bv the Griffith Valuation the cost hawg been about £400,000 , 
estimate of about £250,000 for a re-valuation, 944. 1130 1138. 1-. ». 

Advantage of a scale of prices in E^TantfL as" to the several 

SSSTtalSSS atlt — or deductions to' be 

farm buildings ; reference hereon to the rate of interest allowed on the cost of construction. 
960 et seq. 

0.25 — Ind. Q 2 
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Barton, Sir John 0., c.b. (Digest of his Evidence)— continued. 

Information respecting the varying circumstances dealt with in fixing the statutory 
valuation of any house or holding, due reference being had to the valuation of other holdings 

in the same rating area as recorded in the valuers’ note books, 982 et seq. Adherence 

of witness in the main to the original rules framed by Sir Richard Griffith under the 
Valuation Act in 1853, and approved by the Lord Lieutenant ; new rules made by witness 
under authority given by Act, the latter approval being no longer necessary, 1022-1031 
Question as to the cost in appeal cases, 1032-1035. 

Sundry details in explanation and justification of the course pursued in recruiting 
the staff of the Department ; practice as to nomination by witness (till recently), and as 
to examination before appointment, some previous experience being essential in valuers, 

1032-1075 Statement as to the staff comprising some Englishmen, who must have 

served two vears in a surveyor’s office ; satisfactory qualifications secured, 1050—1075 

Salary of valuers from £150 to £450 a year, 1076-1078 Rule to employ the same 

men in the same district, 1082-1085. 

Particulars with further reference to the system adopted by witness in the valuation 
of public-houses in Ireland, the same basis of letting value being taken as in the case of 

those houses in England which are not tied, 1086-1124. 1368-1378 Belief that the 

result in the case of Irish public-houses comes out much the same as though the Scotch 
system were adopted, 1120-1123. 

Total of about £13,000 as the annual Imperial charge for the Valuation Department, 
the contribution by the Irish counties and county boroughs being £8,000 ; doubt whether 
the whole cost should be borne by the State if there were a general re-valuation, 1139- 

1152 Advantage of a re-valuation as a basis for Imperial taxation, though this is not 

the chief object, 1147-1152. 

Value of a general re-valuation as doing away with the unfair burden borne by some 
occupiers as compared with others ; illustration in the case of houses in Dublin, 1153- 

1161 Important advantage of re-valuation in connection with transfers of property 

and the recording of boundaries on the Ordnance Survey maps ; reference hereon to the 
progress being made with the re-survey of Ireland, 1162-1179. 

Explanation that in using the term “ real value ” witness means the real rateable value ; 
similar basis under Griffith’s Valuation as regards the rating value of houses and of land, 

1180-1198 Inability under the Valuation Acts to ralter or re-value any portions 

of land, a general or total re-valuation being far preferable, 1199-1201. 1210-1212 

Idea under the Acts that land did not change in value so much as houses, the constant 

revision in the latter case being limited to structural alterations, 1202 Obstacle through 

want of funds to a periodical revision of land, as contemplated by Section 34 of the Act of 
1852 ; 1202-1209. 

Examination as to the probable extent of alteration in the value of land in the different 
provinces of Ireland since Griffith’s Valuation, this having been largely based on the 

prices of agricultural produce at the time, 1213-1218. 1251 et seq. ; 1325-1352 

Discussion as regards the principles upon which witness would carry out a general re-valua- 
tion, in order to arrive at the real letting value ; procedure contemplated in the large 
number of cases in which the “ fair rent ” has not yet been judicially fixed and cannot 

be taken as a guide, 1219 et seq. ; 1357-1365, 1379-1386 Evidence to the effect that 

the proposed mode of re-valuation would not be unfair to the occupiers as compared with 

the owners, 1229 et seq. Question considered as to Griffith’s valuation being over the 

fair rents as first fixed ; considerable discrepancy between the two in later years, 1243- 
1277. 1325-1349. 

Information as to the detailed duties to be discharged by the staff of surveyors and 
valuers under witness, the work requiring a considerable staff irrespectively of the work 
done by the Land Commission, 1289-1300- — Reference to the right of occupiers to 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions as regards value, though witness considers this appeal 
unnecessary, 1301-1306. 

Suggestions as to a general re-valuation coming gradually into operation, 1307-1309 

Decided objection to re-valuation by Local Assessment Committees or other local 

bodies instead of by a Central Department, 1310-1316. 1320-1324 Approval of one or 

two leading surveyors being associated with the Commissioner in carrying out a general 
re-valuation, 1317-1320. 

Eurther dismission of the prices of produce in connection with Griffith’s Valuation and 
the variation in the value of land since the date of the valuation, 1325-1352 Expla- 

nation as to the mode adopted by witness in order to estimate the value of tenant right 
in the case of public-houses and of farms, respectively, 1368-1378. 

Valuation of railways with reference to the zone of traffic in the district, 1387, 1388 

Information respecting the valuation of hotels and the practice of considering the particular 

circumstances 
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Barton, Sir John G., c.B. (Digest of his Evidence) — continued. 

circumstances of each case, 1387-1401 Due consideration of receipts and expenditure, 

in order to calculate the profits, in the valuation of fisheries, 1402-1405. 

Practice in the valuation of convents and monasteries to exempt those which are used 
for “ charitable ” purposes, a full discretion being exercised by witness ; approval of some 

statutory instructions on the subject, 1408-1423 Explanation of the course pursued 

in adding tenant’s improvements to the value, though they have been deducted from the 
landlord’s rent ; reference hereon to improvements under Board of Works loans, 1424- 
1431. 


[Third Examination.] — Further defence of a central valuation department in Ireland, 
without bringing in Assessment. Committees or local authorities airy further than at 

present, 1432-1443. 1456, 1457 Advantages of a central system for several reasons, 

a chief reason being that of uniformity ; conclusion as to this being obtainable notwith- 
standing the very varying circumstances of the north, the centre, and other parts of the 
country, 1444-1457. 

Explanation as to licence duties, as well as Income Tax, being affected by the valuation ; 
statement hereon that the former go to the local taxation account and are credited to the 

district in which they are paid, 1458-1474 Impression that the Death Duties are not 

affected by the increase of taxation, 1475-1477 Great importance as regards local 

taxation of the valuation in each district being as accurate as possible, 1478-1483. 

Doubt further expi’essed as to land in Ireland, taken as a whole, having appreciated in 
value, since the completion of Gi’iffith’s valuation in 1864, witness explaining that he doe 
not value any land, and has no power of alteration unless the area has been increased, 

1484-1503, 1549-1553. 1763, 1764 Consideration of apparent anomalies in the 

valuation having increased generally throughout Ireland since 1864, whilst the popu- 
lation has largely increased, 1504-1506 Statement as to the fixing of rents by the 

Land Commission and as to the new rents being decidedly below the valuation, taking all 
Ireland into account, 1523-1537. 

Conclusion further expressed in favour of a general re-valuation of land, with full dis- 
cretion in the Department to increase or decrease existing values, 1538-1542. 1547, 

1548. 1749. 1757-1764 Necessity of providing for deficits in rating area through 

reduced valuation of any farms, the local authority having power under the Local Govern- 
ment Act to meet this difficulty, 1543-1546. 


^Reference to the rent paid in towns, or the fair rent from one year to another, as the 
sole basis of valuation, subject to allowance for expenditure under lease or payment of 
fine ; deduction for rates and repairs when paid by the landlord, 1554-1572 Numerous 
cases of inequality through local authorities not having brought the old valuations before 
the Department, 1573-1576. 

pi Further examination in detail respecting the method of valuation of public-houses, the 
general practice having been not to consider the licence but only structural alterations 

Ld letting value, 1677 et seq. 1697-1705.. 1741-1747 Explanations with special 

reference to the great increase in the re-valuation of two licensed houses in Belfast, though 
this cannot be taken as any indication of the increased value of such houses generally m 

Belfast or Dublin, 1591 et seq. 1697-1706. 1741-1747 Non-valuation of the licence 

either in England or Ireland forty years ago, 1646, 1647. 

large increase on the valuation of tramways in Belfast in 1901 ; considerable reduction 
on appeal, some additional information having been brought before witness, 1666-1660 

Impression that there was an increase of about 2o per cent, on the re-valuation of 

Belfast generally in 1901, there having been no previous change smce the original valua- 
tion, 1661-1664. 

Intricate system in the valuation of railways; various details considered m calculating 
the profits before arriving at the sums to he allocated to the chfferent rating are» according 

to the mileage, 1665-1668. 1670-1672 Small traffic on Irish canals , simple mode of 

calculating the value, 1668-1671. 

Further details respecting the method of valuation of houses of different kinds m order 
to arrive at the letting vie; allowance made for the cost of repa^mrortan oases ■ 
improvements being also taken into consideration 1673-1682. 1706-1714. 1763 1756 
—Practice not to put the City value on agricultural land attached to farms m cities, 1683. 


Exemption of public parks from rating, 1684, 1686 — Ertmt to which the Col ege 

jSSL is liable to he rated, 1686, 1687 Slight va cation put upon recreation 

grounds when used as 

*7of 0 ri^ 0 S canals, 1694-1696- — General tendency to reduce the valuation 
of low-class houses, as in Belfast, 1715, 1/16. Suggestions 


V 
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Barton, Sir John G., c.B. (Digest of his Evidenc &)— continued. 

Suggestions as to the amended legislation desirable in respect of the valuation of insti- 
tutions for religious, educational, and benevolent institutions, instead of exemption in 

these cases, 1717-1728 Statement with further references to the facilities for the 

redress of over-valuation, the number of appeal cases not being likely to remain unsettled 
for an} 7 lengthened period, 1729-1740. 

Summary of proposals for amended legislation on various points ; detailed explanations 

thereon, 1748-1764 Suggestions with a view to the Re-Valuation Lists being acted 

upon at once by the rating authorities, 1749 Suggestions with further reference to a 

general re-valuation of Ireland, there being a fixed basis in the case of land, with a re- 
vision every thirty years, 1749-1752. 1757-1764- — Suggested power to increase the 

valuation of land 'in respect of game, 1749 Proposal for new farm buildings coming 

earlier under valuation, 1749 Recommended alteration as to limitations of appeals in 

connection with the question of value* 1749 Suggestion as to increased valuation 

in respect of new buildings being spread over three years, 1749 Conclusive as to the 

expediency of exemptions being greatly restricted, 1757 . 

[Fourth Examination.] Consideration had to the dues paid in respect of Excise licences 
in the valuation of public-houses, 1861-1863. 

[Fifth Examination.] Further statement as to witness having issued some general 
instructions to his staff, the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant not being now required, 
2115-2120. 

Basis of Assessment. Memorandum by the Commissioners .of Valuation explanatory 
of the history and practice of valuation in Ireland for rating purposes, and the basis of 
assessment adopted under the different Valuation Acts, App. 111-114. 

See also England. Letting Value. Process of Produce. Rent. Re-valuation. 

Scotland. 

Belfast. Re-valuation in progress in Belfast ; some twenty men having been employed, 

Sir J. G. Barton 892. 1079-1081 Impression that there was an increase of about 

25 per cent, on the re-valuation of Belfast generally in 1901, there having been no previous 
change since the original valuation, ib. 1661-1664. 

Advantage of notice were given to every ratepayer whose name is on the Revision List, 
re-valuation not being necessary in Belfast if the annual revision had been more drastic, 
McCusker 1913-1917. 

Very strong feeling in Belfast as to the conduct of the new re-valuation, good gounds 

for dissatisfaction, especially in the case of licensed houses, Dempsey 2231 et seq. Want 

of information on various points when a valuation is raised or lowered, ib. 2240-2244. 

2253-2257. 2269-2278 Grievances in witness’ case by reason of the unjust valuation 

put upon some houses which belong to him, ib. 2257. 2323 Opinion favourable to the 

valuation of Belfast resting with a local Committee acting in conjunction with the Central 
Department, ib. 2263-2268. 2279-2287. 2335-2337. 

See also Appeals. Public Houses. 

Boundaries. Important advantage of re-valuation in connection with transfers of pro- 
perty and the recording of boundaries on the Ordnance Survey maps ; reference hereon 
to the progress being made with the re-survey of Ireland, Sir J. G. Barton 1180-1198. 

Buildings. See also Farm Buildings. Houses and Buildings. Towns. 


C. 

Canals. Small traffic in Irish canals; simple mode of calculating the value. Sir J<. G. 
Barton 1668-1671. 


Cemeteries. Exemption of cemeteries as a rule ; exception in the case of Glasnevin, Sir J. G 
Barton 1691-1693. 


Central System. Strong approval of a central Valuation Department in Ireland, without 
bringing in Assessment Committees or local authorities any further than at present, Sir 

J. G. Barton 58-61. 1432-1443. 1456, 1457 Advantages of a Central System for 

several reasons, a chief reason being that of uniformity ; conclusion as to this being obtain- 
able notwithstanding the very varying circumstances of the north, the centre, and other 
parts of the country, ib. 1444-1457. 

Commissioner 
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Commissioner of Valuation. Undue authority now reposed in the Commissioner of Valua- 
tion, Dempsey 2220, 2221, 

Convents and Monasteries. Practice as to the valuation of Convents and Monasteries to 
exempt those which are used for “ charitable ” purposes, a full discretion being exercised 
by witness ; approval of some statutory instructions on the subject. Sir J . G. Barton 1408- 
1423. 

Cost. Opinion that the cost of an entirely new valuation of the country should be borne 
by the State, especially if it is to be the basis of Imperial taxation and of an increased Income 
Tax ; large expense involved, Synnatt 803-818. 

Occupation of more than 30 years by the Griffith valuation, the cost having been about 
400,000?. ; estimate of about 250,000b for a re-valuation, Sir J. G. Barton 944. 1130- 

1138. 1296 Total of about 13,0001. as the annual Imperial charge for the Valuation 

Department, the contribution by the Irish counties and county boroughs being 8,0001. ; 
doubt whether the whole cost should be borne by the State if there were a general re- 
valuation, ib. 1139—1152. 

Memorandum respecting the annual cost, the total amount being about 21,0001., of 
which about 17,0001. is for the yearly revision ; sources from which met, App. 114. 

Counties. Payment of 8,0001. a year by the counties in respect of the annual cost of the 
Department, App. 114. 

County Boroughs. Provision in the Local Government Act for the re-valuation of County 
boroughs, Belfast and Dublin having availed themselves of this provision, Sir J. G. Barton 
41-43. 46-48. 

Cubical Measurements. Comment upon the practice (as in Belfast) of. taking cubical measure- 
ments as an element in arriving at the valuation, Dempsey 2232-2236. 


Death Duties. Impression that the Death Duties are not affected by the increase of taxation, 
Sir J. G. Barton 1475-1477. 

Deductions (Basis of Assessment). Groundsior the suggestion that there should be a schedule 
of minimum deductions attached to a new Valuation Act by which the Commissioner 
should be bound in arriving at the net annual value, witness advocating a sliding scale 
of deduction for different classes of property, Dempsey 2143 .et seq.; 2309-2334— -State- 
ment as to the maximum deductions being fixed m the London Valuation Act, 33 & 34 
Viet., ib. 2170-2175. 2187, 2188. (See also Letting Value. 

Dempsey, Jamies. (Digest of hisEvidence.)-Witness is Honorary President of the^ffast and 
Ulster Vintners’ Association, and is a member of the City Council of Belfast, 2125, 2126. 
2288-2290. 

Examination in support of the conclusion that the Valuation Act Of 1852 is very in- 
definite as to the principles to be adopted in order to arrive at the net annual value, 2127 
et seq. 

Evidence to the effect that there should be a schedule of minimum deductions attached 
to a new Valuation Act, by which the Commissioner should b? bound m arriving at the 
net annual value, there being a sliding scale of deductions for different classes of property, 
2143 et seq. ; 2309-2334. 

Practice of valuation in Belfast, as under the instructions issued by Sir Kiehard Griffith ; 
comment hereon upon the class of valuers from England employed m the new re-valmto , 

2145-2164 2205-2210 2187, 2188 Larger deductions proposed m the case of old 

houses, in respect of repaim and mWBTO the minimum hang .feed at about me 
third and as little discretion as possible being left to the valuer, 2165 et seq . , 2309 2334. 

Objection to the gross rent being taken as the basis of valuation, as > ex- 

pediency rather of taking the average rent payable or average value in each dBtriot, 2191- 
2219— -Want of valuers with better qualifications than those now employed, 2210, 

9211 9935 2236 2280-2284. 2335-2337 Undue authority now reposed m the 

— '. . ’ , 2220 2221 Conclusion in favour of appeal cases at Belfast 

goWtefom a jury insLad of being decided by the Becorder, though the latter is an im- 
■ partial Judge, 2221-2230. 2245-2262. 

Verv strons feeling in Belfast as to the conduct of the new re-valuation ; good grounds 
for SaSSlo^&y in the ease of licensed houses, 2231 et sag.— Comment upon 
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Dempsey James. (Digest of liis Evidence) — continued. 

the practice of taking cubical measurements as an element in arriving at the valuation 

2232-2236 Great slump in the selling value of public houses in Belfast, --3/ -2239 

Want of information on various points when a valuation is raised or lowered, 2240- 

2244. 2253-2257. 2269-2278. 

Prosecution of a much larger number of appeals in Belfast but for the want of oonfidence 

in the Court, 2245-2253 Complaint as to notices not being given to ^persons 

affected by revisions; such notice should be compulsory, 2253, 22o7. 22/ ”, 22/8, 

Grievance, in witness’ case, by reason of the unjust valuation put upon some houses 

which belong to him, 2257. 2323. 

Opinion favourable to the valuation of Belfast resting with a local Committee acting 

in conjunction with the Central Department, 2263-2268. 2279-2287. 2335-2337 

Suggestions for an amended preparation of the Valuation lists, so as to supply fuller informa- 
tion ; expediency of the lists being published as in former years, 2269-2278. 

Further evidence as to the unfair increase of valuation of public houses in Belfast, such 
increase not being warranted by the structural improvements made, 2288-2308. 2337, 
2338 Approval of the practice as to not putting any value upon,the licence, 2291-2293. 

Dublin. Great inequalities in Dublin, a gradual re-valuation being doubtless feasible. Sir 
J. G. Barton 880-891. 


E. 

England. Statement showing that in England there are several distinct systems of valua- 
tions, as under the Union Assessment Committee Acts, the Metropolitan Valuation Acts, 

the Agricultural Rates Act, and under various Local Acts, Adrian 175-191. 194-199 

Reference to the inquiry by the Local Taxation Commission and to the report of the Com- 
mission, as well as to a Memorandum by the Local Government Board in 1898, as fully 
explanatory of the English systems of valuation, ib. 188-191. 

Explanations in connection with the preparation of the Valuation List by the overseers 
and the revision by the Assessment Committees, the list being accepted throughout the 
country as a conclusive basis of rating, Adrian 209-218. 251 et seq. 235-240. Examina- 

tion upon the question whether the valuation in the country should not be under a Govern- 
ment Department or a Government official, such as a Surveyor of Taxes in London, instead 

of being left to the local Assessment Committees and overseers, ib. 342-376. 377 

Several modes of appointment of overseers, their services being gratuitous ; payment of 
assistant overseers, ib. 369-376 Power of the Assessment Committee as regards altera- 

tion of the Valuation List in the event of the valuation of individual hereditaments being 
reduced on appeal, ib. 377-386. See also London. 

Excise Authorities. Suggested power in the Excise Authorities to put property on the list 

for annual revision, Sir J. G. Barton 127. 1749 Grounds for objecting to the Excise 

officers being allowed to send in premises for revision, McCuslcer 1918-1921. 1983-1986. 

Exemptions. Large amount of property exempt from valuation and rating in Ireland, 
new legislation being required on this subject ; instances in the case of harbours, asylums, 

public offices, etc., Sir J. G. Barton 107r-112. 122-126. 131, 132. 165-168. 1757 

Suggestions as to the amended legislation desirable in respect of the valuation of institu- 
tions for religious, educational and benevolent institutions, instead of exemption in these, 
cases, ib. 1717-1728. 

Summary of statutory exemptions from rateability under the English law, there being 
also several instances of partial exemption or differential rating, as under the Agricultural 

Rating Act of 1896, Adrian 282-290. 414-433. 479-484 Explanations respecting 

the exemption of buildings in the occupation of the Crown, ib. 284, 285. 417-429 

Examination as to the extent to which places of worship are exempt in England ; doubt 
as regards convents and monasteries, ib. 321-336. 412, 413. 

Memorandum respecting exemption, these being more general than in England, App. 


F. 

“ Fair Rent ” ( Land Commission). See Letting Value. Rent, etc. 

Farm Buildings. Separation of the buildings from the agricultural land in England in 

the valuation of farms under the Act of 1896, Adrian 297-304. 387-396 Explanations 

as to the several matters to be considered and the allowances or deductions to be made in 
the valuation of farm buildings ; reference hereon to the rate of interest allowed on the 

cost of construction, Sir J. G. Barton 960 et seq. Proposal for new farm buildings 

coming earlier under valuation, ib. 1749. 

Fishings 
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Fishings. Explanatory statement respecting the valuation of “ Fishings ” in England 
under the Rating Act of 1874, the fishing being now a regular rateable hereditament, 
though it is not necessarily rated separately, Adrian 308-320. 391-396 — —Due considera- 
tion of receipts and expenditure, in order to calculate the profits, in the valuation of 
fisheries in Ireland, Sir J. G. Barton 1402-1405. 


G. 

Game. Suggested power to increase the valuation of land in respect of game, Sir J. G 
Barton 1749. 

Glasgow. Sundry papers submitted by Mi- Henry, together with explanations thereon, 

I respecting the procedure in the valuation of land, houses, and other hereditaments, App. 

' 115-119. 

See also Public Houses. Scotland ( Glasgow , etc.) 

Government Property Similar valuation of Government property as of other property, 
App. 113. 

Griffith’s Valuation. Statement as to Griffith’s Valuation lieing largely based upon rental 
value, witness submitting that in small taxable areas it is probably as uniform, even 
though lielow the present rent value, as any new valuation would be, Synnott 722. 759- 

7G5 Question considered as to Griffith’s valuation being over the fair rents as first 

fixed ; considerable discrepancy between the two in later years, Sir J. G. Barton 1243- 
1277. 1325-1319. 

Particulars of the statutory provisions and of the proceduce in carrying out the Griffith’s 
valuation, which commenced about 1850, App. Ill, 112. 


Harbours. Reference to harbours in England as being rated except when they are Grown 
proporty, Adrian 450-452. 

Henry, James. (Digest of his Evidence.)— Long experience of witness as Assessor under 
the Lands Valuation Act (Scotlaud) for the City of Glasgow ; also, as Surveyor of Police 
and Municipal Assessments, 485-487. 

Concurrence in the statements in memorandum submitted by the Scottish Office to 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation as regards the valuation system of Scotland, 

488-493 Explanation that hi Scotland all assessments are based upon the Valuation 

Roll, the latter being made up annually by assessors specially appointed for the purpose 

by County Councils and (in burghs) by Town Councils, 494 et seq. Option of County 

Councils and Town Councils to appoint the Surveyor of Taxes as assessor (which they can 
do free of charge), the Valuation Roll being in such case the basis for all taxes ; payment 
made when they appoint their own assessors, 503-510. 617-624. 

Details as to the provisions of the Sixth Section of the Scotch Valuation Act of 1854 
respecting the terms and conditions to be observed in making up the Valuation Roll and 

in arriving at the annual value or rent from year to year, 511 et seq Absence of any 

separate valuation or entry in the Roll where lands and buildings are in the same occupa- 
tion as in the case of farms ; data for calculating the value of the buildings, 511-318 

Annual revision of every entry in the Roll ; 595-615. 628 et seq. Illustration at 

Glasgow where witness as assessor makes a house to house survey, through Ins assistants, 
overy year, 519 et seq . ; 625 et seq. 

Statement of the information required before alterations are made at the annual re- 
vision in any entries in the Roll, returns being received from all owners and occupiers ; 
adoption of the system of the hypothetical tenant where there is not any actual rent, 

521-535. 556-559. 588 et seq. ; 661-680 Transmission of a copy of each entry (in 

Glasgow) to every owner and occupier ; reference hereon to the practice as to appeals, 

536-548 Necessary completion of the Roll by the 20th bepteinber, the rate being 

usually struck by the rating authorities in July or August, 54 o-ooo. 634r-639. 

Inclusion in the Valuation Roll of everything producing rent, such as shootings fishings, 

mines etc- 560-572 Special valuation of railways by an assessor appointed by the 

Crown, 573-578 Explanation as to the abatements made muter different Assessing 

4.cts though the Valuation Roll is taken as the basis of value, 581-58/. 641-643. 

Doubt as to agricultural land in Scotland having increased in value in recent years, 

588-594 Practice of witness in the valuation not only of farmhouses but of houses 

generally under different circumstances m country districts, 595-616. 628 ^ 

0.25— Ink. R Explanation 
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Barm Jama (Digest of Ilia Evidence)— contwmei. 

uonry, jamas, \ n , i ,i; v ; s ; on 0 f rates ni Scotland between owner 

in which cases the owner alone is rated, Mo-oou. 

in muon cases , ,, the relit, which are taken mto cuiMulemhun 

Infomiation respecjting inatte , j ^ question ot profits not being included, 

,llterat 0,13 118 

increasing the annual value of public-houses, 688-69 2. i«d- « • 

fi m , aid Arable exnerieiice of witness in connection 
Holder, Walter. (Digest of his ivi • •)■ ' President for alxmt ten years of the. 

with hotels and restaurants m Ireland , i 

Hotel and Restaurant Propnetors Association, -deb 

Explanations i^to tlie very httlev^ue °o^ol^436-— nStinr^ '^•ejirmiutatious 1 ^ against 

throughout the country, 2346 et seq. 

Unfair burden upon the smaller hoteU 

approving of the goodwill being an element m the valuation, -W 

2431. 

Uos^tals and Asylum. Mobility of hospitals in Won and in the provinces; also of 
asylums. Adrian 444-449. 

JIM, and Mu umnis. Information respecting the vduiitioil ; lI £ 5“^“ d 1 ^_^ 1 “ 
of considering the particular circumstances of each case, Mr .1. b. Ikutou Ids, 1»1. 

Yen, little value of tliB licence in the cose of many hotels m Ireland, due largely to 
the unfair competition of.tempe^hotds, which have i®*""**^* “Vm« 

^iteed“sto’the letting value of hotels being taken as the basis of valua- 
tion, Witness strongly protesting against any increased burden m view of t he exceeding j 
depressed condition of hotels generally throughout the country, <b. ..,4., ot seq. 

Unfair burden upon the smaller hotels in having to pay the same Excise duty of 201. 
a year as the larger hotels ; disaster if there were any further burden upon the former 

elis of houses Holder 2349 at seq. Statement, as to the letting value being now arrived 

at by taking into account the volume of business and the working nM, approval 
of the goodwill over a period of three years being an element in tlie valuation, lb. -3o8. 
2374, 2375. 2408-2431. 

Houses and Bnildinqs. Grounds, for conclusion as to the anomalies of valuation in Ireland 
big to grelr in the case of houses than of lend, Am* 714 cf «*— . Advo = 
„f a general re-valuation of houses, first in the county boroughs secondly m the urk 

districts, and, possibly, in tlie small villages, ib. 716 ot seq ; m 3 et seq -.DiHioulty 

obtaining a uniform result by the valuation of isolated houses m thc_comitiy unless 
conjunction with the land to which they are attached, *..7115. 772-77 , . 

Question considered whether a general re-valuation of houses would increase or decrease 
the aggregate amount of the valuation ; expected increase in county boroughs, whilst 
it is doubtful whether it would he a decrease in urban districts, Synnott. <CU et seq. 
Argument in favour of re-valuation rather than revision in the case of houses not omv 
with a view to greater uniform but in order to bring under valuation many houses ana 

interests which now escape altogether, ib. 772 et seq. Varying deduction to beallovet 

in order to arrive at the net annual value to be taxed in the case of houses ; discretion 
to lie exercised by the valuer, ib. 834-838. 

Details respecting the method of valuation of houses of different kinds in order to arrive 
at the letting value ; allowance made for the cost, of repairs in certain cases ; improvements 
meats also taken into consideration, Sir J. G. Barton 1673-1682. 1706-1714. 17o3- 

1756 Great tendency to reduce the valuation ot low class houses, as in Belfast, iD ■ 

1715, .1716 — ^-Suggestion as to increased valuation in respect of new buildings being 
spread over three years, ib. 1749. 

Hypothetical Tenant. Information respecting the origin of the hypothetical tenant as a 
factor in rating cases ; statutory recognition of this principle by the Parochial Assessmen 
. Apt of .1836, Adrian, 271-275. Imprui 
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I. 

Imperial Taxation. Advantage of a re-valuation as a basis for Imperial taxations, though 
this is not the chief object. Sir J. G. Barton 1147-1152. 

See also Death Duties. Income Tax. 

Income Tax. Question considered as to the effect of a new and increased valuation in respect 
of Income Tax in Ireland under Schedules A and B, Sir J. G. Barton 136-147. 159-164 

Inequalities. Value of a general re-valuation as doing away with the unfair burden borne 
by some occupiers as compared with others ; illustrations in the case of houses in Dublin, 
Sir J. G. Barton 1153-1161. 

See also Houses and Buildings- Land. Rate Collectors. Re-valuation 

Revision. 


L. 


Land. Reference to the valuation of land some forty years ago as being now quite out of 
date, the value having increased in some districts and decreased ‘in others, Sir J. G. Barton 

19-33 Contemplated valuation of every farm, field by field, in carrying out a new 

valuation of the whole country, ib. 936-943. Inability under the Valuation Acts to 

alter or re-value any portions of land, a general or total re-valuation being far preferable, 
ib. 1199-1201. 1210-1212. 


Idea under the Acts that land did not change in value so much as houses, the constant 
revision in the latter case being limited to structural alterations, Sir J. G. Barton 1202 

Obstacle through want of funds, to a periodical revision of land as contemplated by 

Section 34 of the Act of 1852, ib. 1202-1209 Examination as to the probable extent 

of alteration in the value of land in the different provinces of Ireland since Griffith’s 
valuation, this having been largely based on the prices of agricultural produce at the 
time, ib. 1213-1218. 1251 et seq. 1325-1352. 

Doubt further expressed as to the land in Ireland, taken as a whole, having appreciated 
in value since the completion of Griffith’s valuation in 1864, witness explaining that he 
does not value any land that has no power of alteration unless the area has been increased. 

Sir J. G. Barton 1484-1503. 1549-1553. 1763, 1764 Conclusion further expressed in 

favour of a general re-valuation of land with full discretion in the Department to increase 

or decrease existing values, ib. 1538-1548. 1547, 1548. 1749. 1757-1764 Practice 

not to put the city value on agricultural land attached to farms in cities, ib. 1683. 

Considerable improvements in the drainage and reclamation of land since 1867, whereas 
no change has been made in the rateable value, App. 114. 

See also Farm Buildings. Letting Yalue. Rent, &c. Re-Yaluation. 


Legislation. Summary of proposals for amended legislation on various points ; detailed 
explanations thereon, Sir J. G. Barton 1748-1764. 

See also Exemptions. Re-valuation. 

lotting Yalue. Conclusion that land and other hereditaments should be valued on the 
basis of letting value ; explanation hereon as to the detailed procedure to be adopted 

in the case of land and buildings respectively, Sir J . G. Barton 62 et seq. Examination 

in detail in further support of the view that the letting value, taking one year with another, 
should form the basis of valuation ; consideration of difficulties in arriving at the letting 
value, ib. 893 et seq. 1357-1365. 

Less discretion exercisable by the Government valuers than by the Land Commissioners 
in arriving at the letting value ; limitation in the former case by a scale of prices, Sir 
J. G. Barton, 917-925 Extent to which witness has changed his former views respect- 

ing the gross letting value as a test of valuation, ib. 926-936. 1357-1365. 

Information respecting the varying circumstances dealt with m fixing the statutory 
valuation of any house or holding, due reference being had to the valuation of other 
holdings in the same rating area as recorded in the valuers’ note-books, Sir J. G. Barton 

982 et seq. Discussion as regards the principles upon which witness would carry out 

a general re-valuation, in order to arrive at the real letting value ; procedure contem- 
plated in the large number of cates in which the " fair rent ' h^ not yet been judicially 
fixed, and cannot be taken as a guide, ib. 1219 et seq . ; 1357-1360. 1379 1386. 

Argument that the only principle to be applied in a general re-valuation is that of full 
annual rental value ; suggestions in detail hereon, Symwtt 721 et seq . -—Examination 
in support of the conclusion that the Valuation Act of 1852 is very indefinite as to the 
principles to be adopted in order to arrive at the net annual value, Dempsey 2127 et seq. 

See also Rent, itc. Ucenee 

0.25 -Ikd. s Mcrnee 
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Licence Duties. Explanation as to licence duties, as well as Income Tax, being affected 
by the valuation ; statement hereon that the former go to the local taxation account, 
and are credited to the district in which they are paid, Sir J. G-. Barton 1458-1474. 

Licensed Houses. See Public Houses. 

Local Authorities. Diverse interests of the rating authorities and the individual ratepayer 

upon the re-valuation question, Sir J. G. Barton 49-57 Necessity of providing for 

deficits in any rating area through reduced valuation of any farms, the local authority 

having power under the Local Government Act to meet this difficulty, ib. 1543-1546 

Numerous cases of inequality through local authorities not having brought the old valua- 
tions^before the Department, ib. 1573-1576. 

Local System (Valuation of Ireland). Decided objection to re-valuation by local Assessment 
Committees or other local bodies instead of by a Central Department, Sir J. G. Barton 
1310-1316. 1320-1324. 

Local Taxation. Reference to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation having reported 
in favour of a general re-valuation of Ireland, Sir J. G. Barton 44, 45 Great import- 

ance as regards local taxation of the valuation in each district being as accurate as possible, 
ib. 1478-1483. 

London ( Metropolis Valuation Act). Different system under the Metropolis Valuation 
Act of 1869 as regards the definition of gross value and the deductions to be made in 
arriving at the rateable value ; maximum scale of deductions prescribed by Parliament 

in the case of London, Adrian 202-208 Conclusive evidence afforded by the valuation 

list in London as regards a number of rates ; special provisions for the revision of the 
list, ib. 209. 240-250 Statement respecting the functions exercised by the Surveyor 

• of Taxes in connection with the Valuation List for Imperial purposes in London, ib. 219- 
234. 345-361. 

Provisions as regards the power of individuals to appeal against the entry in the Valua- 
tion List, Adrian 235-238' Circumstances and conditions under which alterations 

may be made in the Valuation List ; reference hereon to the case of Ellis and the Assess- 
ment Committee of Camberwell, ■ ib. 240—263. 377—386 Explanatory statement 

respecting the Supplemental List in connection with the practice as to revision and altera- 
tion. by the Assessment Committee ; quinquennial revision compulsory in London, but 
not in the country, ib. 240-260. 

Practice as to the occasional employment of experts in the valuation of special properties 

in London, Adrian 264-270 Further statement as to the action of the Surveyor of 

Taxes in London, and as to the statutory scale of deductions, the object being to obtain 
uniformity, ib. 469-478. 


Mdhuslxr Matthew. (Digest of his Evidence.)— Witness is Chairman of the Belfast and 
Ulster Licensed Vintners’ Association, and is owner of seven licensed houses in Belfast, 
1864, 1865. 

• Contention that under the practice of re-valuation and of annual revision of public- 
houses in Belfast it is not correct that these are valued merely as shops irrespectively 
ol the licence ; reference hereon to appeals on the subject, witness submitting that it 
nci 111110086 811 enhanceci - value lj y reason of the licence, 1867-1886-1922 et sea. ; 
1977-1982- Conclusion that the rents actually paid for the premises are the fairest 

basis of valuation, 1882-1889 General rule that the licence is continued with the 

same premises in cases of change of tenancy, any payment by the incoming tenant going 
to the previous tenant, not to the landlord, 1890-1902. 

Evidence as to the unsatisfactory character of the present appeal to the Commissioner 
against re-valuation or annual revision, witness suggesting several amendments for the 
improvement of the system, as by the amendment of assessors, &c., 1903-1912. 2013 
et seq. Objections to the present system of revision, witness suggesting that the Com- 
missioner should be assisted by two local assessors, 1903 et seq. ; 2095-2103. 

Advantage if notice were given to every ratepayer whose name is on the Revision List, 
not p bemg necessary in Belfast if the annual revision had been more drastic, 

nrPmTiffn Gr0Und fn o r the Excise officers being allowed to send in 

premises for revision, 1918-1921. 1983-1986. 

' connection with several cases of increased valuation of public-houses 

lhal ™ ? 18811 18911 md 1901 - ^ ™ier the reeent general re- 

T eK1 T6r ? large ' 011 tle score of »P™. 1922-1976. 

hi?! 199 , 206—2089 Licence duty, on a sliding scale, now paid by public-houses, 

houses in ST aggrega ‘ e “ 0r6as8 uwl ® the new re-valuation of ah the public- 

Belfast , effect as regards the rates paid by other property, 2000-2012^ 

Grounds 
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McCusker, Matthew.. (Digest of his Evidence) — continued. 

Grounds for objecting to the final appeal resting with the Recorder of Belfast, sitting 
alone, in the case of county boroughs ; alternative arrangements considered as bj- the 

introduction of a jury, 2013-2061. 2100-2109 Approval of the rate collectors as the 

best persons to submit information as to inequalities requiring correction when there is a 

re-valuation, 2090-2094 Explanation that witness is adverse to any further increase 

of valuation where the valuation of any licensed house has already been brought up to the 
proper rental, 2104-2114. 

Mines. Statement of the practice in the rating of mines in England, all mines being rateable 
since the Act of 1874, Adrian 433-436. 

Municipal Buildings. Explanation as to the system in the rating of School Board premises 
and other municipal buildings in England, 'Adrian 463, 464. 

Museums and Libraries. Circumstances under which museums and public libraries are 
not rateable in England, Adrian 479, 480. 


O. 

Ordnance Survey. Facility to be derived from the Ordnance Survey as regards boundaries, 
etc., in carrying out a general re-valuation, Sir J. G. Barton 73. See also Boundaries. 


P. 

Parks. Exemption of public parks from rating, Sir J. G. Barton 1684, 1685 .Extent to 

which the College Park in Dublin is liable to be rated, ib. 1686, 1687. 

Parochial Assessment Act. Explanation respecting the mode of arriving at the gross esti- 
mated rental and at the rateable value under the Parochial Assessments Act of 1836 (for 
the relief of the poor), Adrian 192, 193. 

Population. Consideration of apparent anomalies in the valuation having increased gene- 
rally throughout Ireland since 1864, whilst the population has largely decreased, Sir J. G. 
Barton 1504-1506. 

Prices of Produce. Foundation of the original valuation upon the average prices of produce- 
during the three years preceding the first Valuation Act; direction in the Act as to a 

certain scale of prices being adopted at different periods, Sir J. G. Barton 7-12 -Belief 

that the original valuation by Sir Richard Griffith was influenced more or less by the- 
vising prices of produce after the depression which previously existed, ib. 839-845. 1325- 

1349 Advantage of a scale of prices in connection with the “ fair rent ” fixed by the- 

Land Commission in arriving at the valuation, ib. 952-959. 

Further dissension of the prices of produce in connection with Griffith’s valuation, and 
the variation in the value of land since the date of the valuation, Sir J. G. Barton 1325— 
1352. 

Table showing the prices of certain articles of agricultural produce as set out in theAct 
15 & 16 Viet., and as shown in return prepared by the Department of Agriculture for the- 
year 1901 ; App. 120. 

Proceedings of the Committee. Rep. iv-vi. 

Public Houses : 

Particulars as to the system adopted by witness in the valuation of public-houses in 
Ireland, the same basis of letting value being taken as in the case of those houses in England 
which are not tied ; practice not to include any value for the licence, Sir J . G. Barton 

103-106. 1006-1124. 1368-1378 Belief that the result in the case of Irish public- 

houses comes out much the same as though the Scotch system were adopted, ib. 1120- 
1123. 

Further examination in detail respecting the method of valuation of public-houses, 
the general practice having been not to consider the licence, but only structural alterations 

and letting value, Sir J. G. Barton 1577 et seq. ; 1697-1705. 1741-1747- Explanations 

with special reference to the great increase in the re-valuation of two licensed houses in 
Belfast, though this cannot be taken as an indication of the increased value of such houses 

generally in Belfast or Dublin, ib. 1591 et seq. ; 1697-1705. 1741-1747 Non-valuation 

of the licence either in England or Ireland 40 years ago, ib. 1646, 1647 Consideration 

had to the dues paid in respect of the Excise licences, ib. 1861-1863. 

Information as to the practice in the valuation of public-house property in London an d 
throughout England, a certain value being always put upon the licence and the amount 
of trade, Adrian 276-281. 305-307. 398-408. 

0.25— Ind. s 2 Considerate 
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Public Houses — continued. 

Consideration in detail of the present system of valuation of public-houses in Ireland, 
witness contending on various grounds that the licences ought not to be valued, and that 
existing contracts should be respected, Russell 1770 et seq. 

Contention that under the practice of re-valuation, and of annual revision of public- 
houses in Belfast, it is not correct that these are valued merely as shops, irrespectively of 
the licence ; reference hereon to appeals on the subject, witness submitting that it is unjust 
to impose any enhanced value by reason of the licence, McGuslcer 1867—1886. 1922 et seq. • 

1977-1982 Conclusion that the rents actually paid for the premises are the fairest basis 

•of valuation, ib. 1882-1889 General rule at Belfast that the licence is continued with 

the same premises in cases of change of tenancy, any payment by the incoming tenant 
going to the previous tenant, not to the landlord, ib. 1890-1902. 

Particulars in connection with several cases of increased valuation of public-houses in 
Belfast at the revisions in 1881, 1891, and 1901, whilst under the recent re-valuation the 
increase has been very large, mainly on the score of repairs, McGuslcer 1922—1976. 1987- 

1996. 2062-2089 Licence duty, on a sliding scale, now paid by public-houses, H> 

1977-1981. 

Very large aggregate increase under the new re-valuation of all the public-houses in 

Belfast; effect as regards the rates paid by other property, McGuslcer 2000-2012 

Explanation that witness is adverse to any further increase of valuation where the valuation 
of any licensed house has already been brought up to the proper rental, ib. 2104-2114. 

Great slump in the selling value of public-houses in Belfast, Dempsey 2237-2239. 

Evidence as to the unfair increase of valuation of public-houses in Belfast, such increase 
not being warranted by the structural improvements made, ib. 2288-2308 . 2337-2338 
Approval of the practice as to not putting any value upon the licence, ib. 229l-2293» 

Information respecting matters besides the rent, which are taken into consideration 
by witness in the valuation of public-houses in Glasgow, the question of profits not being 
included, Henry 681-702 Explanation of the course pursued on the question of struc- 

tural alterations as increasing the annual value of public-houses, ib. 688-692. 703-711 

2 . 

Railways. Very little rectification in the valuation of Irish railways till within the last 

few years, Sir J. G. Barton 38 Valuation of railways with reference to the zone of 

traffic in the district, ib. 1387, 1388 Intricate system in the valuation of railways ; 

various details considered in calculating the profits before arriving at the sums to be allo- 
cated to the different rating areas according to the mileage, ib. 1665-1668. 1670-1672 
Approval of the present rate of valuation of railways and canals, ib. 1694-1696. 

Very elaborate local system in the rating of railways in England, experts being generally 

called in by the overseers, Adrian 437-444 Special valuation of railways in Scotland 

by an assessor appointed by the Crown, Henry 573-578. 

Beneficial operation of railways in Ireland in the improvement of the towns, whereas 
houses have the benefit of a reduction of about 23 per cent, in order to bring them down 
to the level of Griffith’s valuation, whilst railways remain at their full rateable value, 
Synnott 829-833. 

Rate Collectors. Approval of the rate collectors as the best persons to submit information 
as to inequalities requiring correction when there is a re-valuation, McGuslcer 2090- 
2094. 

. Rateable Value. Large increase in the rateable value of Ireland between 1867 and 1902; 
small decrease in the case of land, App. 114. 

Re-appointment of Committee. Recommended re-appointment of the Committee in the 
next Session, Rep. iii. 

Recreation Grounds. Slight valuation put upon recreation grounds when used as golf links, 
etc., Sir J. G. Barton, 1688-1690. 

Rent ( Fair Rent or Letting Value). Suggestions as to the extent to which the “ fair rent ” 
as settled by the Land Commission might be taken as representing the letting value 

subject to certain modifications, Sir J. G. Barton 68-100. 118, 119 Explanations 

m connection with certain papers obtamed from the Land Commission as regards the 
question of letting value and the mode in which the fair rent is arrived at by the Com- 
mission, ib. 900 et seq. 

Statement as to the fixing of rents by the Land Commission, and as to the new rents 
““8 decidedly below the valuation, taking all Ireland into account, Sir J. G. Barton 
1523-1537— -Reference to the rent paid in towns, or the fair rent from one year to 
another, as the sole basis of valuation, subject to allowance for expenditure under lease 

or 
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Bent ( Fair Rent or Letting Value) — continued, 
or payment of fine ; deduction for rates and repairs when paid by the landlord, Sir J. G. 
Barton 1554-1572. 

Expediency, in principle, of a re-valuation of land as well as of houses, though there are 
great difficulties by reason of the system of judicial rents or fair rents, as determined by 

the Land Commission, Synnott 731 et seq. Statement as to residential value and other 

elements of value not being considered in fixing fair rents, there being many obstacles 
to uniform valuation under the present system of land legislation, ib. 754-768 Objec- 

tion to the “ fair rent ” as the basis of valuation, as the whole value should be taxed, ib. 
819-825. 

Objection to the gross rent being taken as the basis of valuation, as in Scotland ; expe- 
diency rather of taking the average rent payable as the average value in each district, 
Dempsey 2191—2219. 

See also Letting Value. 


Re-valuation. Consensus of opinion in Ireland in favour of a general re-valuation of the 
country, witness not having any power to value land, as in the case of other hereditaments. 

Sir J. G. Barton 23-33. 148-153 Several Bills introduced into Parliament with a 

view to re-valuation, ib. 39, 40 Contemplated general re-valuation every thirty years 

in the country and every twenty years in the towns, ib. 133-135. 148-155. 

Grounds for taking exception to certain proposals of Sir John Barton, witness con- 
tending that the values placed on farms under the Acts of 1891 and 1896 are most uneven ; 
reference hereon to the views of Mr. Murrough O’Brien, as submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on our Local Taxation, Synnott 737 et seq. 825-828 Explanation that on the 

whole witness is not in favour of a general re-valuation of agricultural land throughout 

Ireland, ib. 744 et seq. Dissent from the view that there is a consensus of opinion in 

favour of a general re-valuation, ib. 826-828. 

Estimate of about ten years as sufficient for the completion of a general re-valuation, 
accompanied bv an annual revision ; that is, if the present staff of thirty-five men were 

doubled, Sir J. G. Barton 944-951. 1285-1288. 1125-1129 Evidence to the effect 

that the proposed mode of re-valuation would not be unfair to the occupiers as compared 

•with the owners, ib. 1229 et seq. Suggestions with further reference to a general 

re-valuation of Ireland, which should come gradually into operation, there being a fixed 
basis in the case of land with a revision every thirty years, ib. 1307-1309. 1749-1752. 
1757-1764. 

See also Houses and Buildings. Land. 


Revision of Valuation. Limitation of the duties of witness to an annual revision of the 
valuation lists as furnished to him by the local rating authorities. Sir J . G. Barton 12-17 

Much greater alertness on the part of some rating authorities than of others in the 

matter of revision, ib. 34-38 Expediency of new re-valuation lists being acted upon 

at once, and of power to rectify fluctuations in the value of land from year to year m excep- 
tional cases, ib. 113-121. 

Statement on the question of witness not valuing the lists till they are sent to him by 
the rating authorities ; reference hereon to Switzer’s case, witness not taking the initiative 
as regards revision, Sir J. G. Barton 853-862. 

Objections to the present system of revision, witness suggesting that, the Commissioner 
should be assisted by the local assessors, McGusicer 1903 et seq. 2095-2103- — Complaint 
as to notices not being given to persons affected by revisions ; such notice should be com- 
pulsory, Dempsey 2253-2257. 2277,2278. 

Revision and alteration from year to year in London, the object being to bring the 
valuation up to date ; question hereon as to this result being attained in the provinces, 
Adrian 291-296. 342-344. 

Memorandum explanatory of the procedure in carrying out the revision, App. 112, 113. 

See also Appeals. Letting Value. Rent, etc. 

Rule , and Instructions (Valuation Office). Adherence of witncse m tte main to the original 
rules framed by Sir B. Griffith under the Valuation Act m 1863 and approved by the 
Lord Lieutenant ; new rules made by witness under authority given by Act the latter 
approval being no longer necessary, Sir J. G. Barton 102--1031, 2115 2120. 

E ussell Robert. (Digest of his Evidence.)-- Witness is Secretary of the Licensed Grocers- 
and Vintners’ Protection Association, and is also Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the liquor Trade of Ireland, 1763-1769. . 

Consideration in detail of the present system of valuation of pubhchouOT m Irelmldi 
witness contending, on various grounds, that the licences ought not to he valued, and 
that existing contracts should he respected, 1770 et seq. Scotland 
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S. 

Scotland. Concurrence in. tlie statements in memorandum submitted by the Scottish 
Office to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation as regards the valuation system of Scot- 
land, Henry 488-493 — : — Explanation that all assessments are based upon the Valuation 
Roll, the latter being made up annually by assessors specially appointed for the purpose by 

county councils and, (in burghs), by town councils, ib. 494 et seq. Option of county 

councils and town councils to appoint the surveyor of taxes as assessor (which thev can 
do free of charge), the Valuation Roll being in such case the basis for all taxes ; payment 
made when they appoint their own assessors, ib. 503-510. 617-624. 

Details as to the provisions of the sixth section of the Scotch Valuation Act of 1854 re 
specting the terms and conditions to be observed in making up the Valuation Roll, and 

in arriving at the annual value or rent from year to year, Henry 511 et seq. Absence 

of any separate valuation for entry in the Roll where lands and buildings are in the same 
occupation, as in the case of farms ; data for calculating the value of the buildings, ib. 
511-518. 595-615. 628 et seq. Annual revision of every entry in the Roll ; illus- 

tration at Glasgow where witness as assessor makes a house to house survey, through 
his assistants, every year, ib. 519 et seq. 

Statement of the information required before alterations are made at the annual revision 
in any entries on the Roll, returns being received from all occupiers and owners ; adoption 
of the system of the hypothetical tenant where there is not any actual rent, Henry 521- 

535. 556. 559. 588 et seq. 661-680 Transmission of a copy of each entry (in Glasgow) 

to every owner and occupier ; reference hereon to the practice as to appeals, ib. 536-548. 

Necessary completion of the Roll by the 30th September, the rate being usually struck 

by the rating authorities in July or August, Henry 545-555. 634-639 Inclusion in 

I he Valuation Roll of everything producing rent, such as shootings, fishings, mines, etc., 

ib. 560-572 Explanation as to the abatements made under different Assessing Acts' 

though the Valuation Roll is taken as the basis of value, ib. 581-587. 641-643 -Doubt 

as to agricultural land in Scotland having increased in value in recent years, ib. 588-594. 

Practice of witness in the valuation not only of farm houses but of houses generally under 

different circumstances in country districts, Henry 595-616. 628 et seq. Explanation 

respecting the system of equal division of rates in Scotland between owner and occupier, 
each being separately liable except where houses are under £4 annual value, in which 
cases the owner alone is rated, ib. 645-660. 

Shootings. Similar practice in England as regards the rating of shootings as of fishings 
Adrian 340, 341. 


Staff (Valuation Office). Sundry details in explanation and justification of the course 
pursued in recruiting the staff of the Department ; practice as to nomination bv witness 
(till recently), and as to examination before appointment, some previous experience being 

easmtol m valuers, Sir J. G. Barton 1032-1076 Statement as to the, staff comprising 

some Englishmen, who must have served two years in a surveyor’s office : satisfactory 

qu^ficatioi^ seoitred *. 1050-1076 Salary of valuers from £160 to £450 a year, 

ib. 1076-1078— — Rule, to employ the same men in the same district, ib. 1082-1085. 

Information as to the detailed duties to be discharged by the staff of surveyors and 
valuers under witness, the work requiring a considerable staff, irrespectively of the work 
done by the Land Commission, S%r J. G. Barton 1289-1300. 

Practice of valuation in Belfast, as under the instructions issued by Sir Richard Griffith • 
comment hereon upon the class of valuers from England employed in the new re-valuation’ 

Dempsey L145--164. 2205-2210 Want of valuers with better qualifications than’ 

those now employed, ib. 2210, 2211. 2235, 2236, 2280-2284. 2335-2337. 

See also Cost. 


Sjtnnott, Nicholas J (Digest of his Evidence.)- -Witness is Chairman of the Board of 
MwtTco 0 .! 712 713 ° n ’ ^ and ^ a - Direi!tor of the Owat Southern and- Western 

Grounds for conclusion as to the anomalies of valuation in Ireland being far greater in 

the case of houses than of land, 714 else,. Advocacy of a general re-valn!tionS hm,ses 

m the distriets - aud ' ^ 

Difficulty in obtaining a uniform result- by the valuation of isolated houses in the country 
unless m conjunction with the land to which they are attached, 716 772-777 Argu- 

ment that the only principle to he applied in a general re-valuation is tw J 1 n " g i 
rental value; suggestions in detail hereon, 721 T ‘t t 

Valuation being largely based upon rental value witness submitting 1 1 ° t0 
areas it is probably as uniform, even though Wow ™t rill 1 “ v 

valuation would be, 722. 759-766. * present- real value, as any hew 

Expediency, 
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Synnott, Nicholas J. (Digest of his Evidence) — continued. 

Expediency, in principle, of a re-valuation of land, as well as of houses, though there are 
great difficulties by reason of the system of judicial rents or fair rents, as determined by 

the Land Commission, 731 et seq. Grounds for taking exception to certain proposals of 

Sir John Barton, witness contending that the values placed on farms under the Acts of 
1891 and 1896 are most uneven ; reference hereon to the views of Mr. Murrough O’Brien 
as submitted to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 737 et seq. ; 823-828. 

Explanation that, on the whole, witness is not in favour of a general re-valuation of 

agricultural land throughout Ireland, 744 et seq. Statement as to residential value, and 

other elements of value, not being considered in fixing fair rents, there being many 
obstacles to uniform valuation under the present system of land legislation, 754-768. 

Question considered whether a general re-valuation of houses would increase or decrease 

i the aggregate amount of the valuation ; expected increase in county boroughs, whilst it is 

doubtful whether there would be a decrease in urban districts, 769 et seq. Argument in 

favour of re-valuation rather than revision in the cases of hous&s, not only with a view 
to greater uniform, but in order to bring under valuation many houses and interests 
which now escape altogether, 772 et seq. 

Opinion that the cost of an entirely new valuation of the country should be borne by 
the State, especially if it is to be the basis of Imperial taxation and of an increased Income 

Tax ; large expense involved, 803-818 Objection to the “ fair rent ” as the basis of 

valuation, as the whole value should be taxed, 819-825 Dissent from the view that there 

is a concensus of opinion in favour of a general valuation, 826-828. 

Beneficial operation of railways in the improvement of the towns, whereas houses have 
the benefit of a reduction of about 23 per cent., in order to bring them down to the 

level of Griffith’s valuation, whilst railways remain at their full rateable value, 829-833 

Varying deduction to be allowed in order to arrive at the net annual value to be taxed 
in the case of houses ; discretion to be exercised by the valuer, 834-838. 

T* 

Tenants’ Improvements. Explanation of the course pursued in adding tenants’ improve, 
ments to the value, though they have been deducted from the landlord’s rent ; reference 
hereon to improvements under Board of Works loans, Sir J . G. Barton 1424—1421. 

Tenant Right. Mode adopted by witness in order to estimate the value of tenant righlf in 
the case of public-houses and of farms, respectively. Sir J . G. Barton 1368-1378.$ 

Towns. Reasons for beginning with the towns in carrying out a general re-valuation. 
Sir J. G. Barton 73, 101, 102. Urgent need for re-valuation in the case, more especially 
of the large towns, ib. 876-879. See also Belfast. Houses and Buildings. % 

Tramways. Rating of tramways in England, whether owned by local authorities or by 

companies. Adrian 466-470 Large increase in the valuation of tramways in Belfast 

in 1901 ; considerable reduction on appeal, some additional information having been 
brought before witness, Sir J. G. Barton 1655-1660. 

u. • 

Uniformity. See Central System. 

Union Assessment Committee Acts. Information as to the operation of the Union Assess 
ment Committee Acts outside London, with reference to the definition of gross estimated 
rental and the deductions made in arriving at the net rateable value, Adrian 193-201. 

University Buildings. Doubt as to University buildings in England being exempt from 
rating ; reference hereon to the case of Greig v. The University of Edinburgh, Adrian 
430-432. 

V. 

Vacant Land or Premises. Exemption of vacant premises and vacant agricultural land in 
England, Adrian 481-484. 

Valuation Lists. Duty of witness to annually revise those properties on the valuation 
lists, as furnished to him by the local rating authorities, Sir J. G. Barton 12-17— 
Suggestions with a view to the re-valuation lists being acted upon at once by the rating 

authorities, ib. 1749 Proposal for an amended preparation of the valuation lists so 

as to supply fuller information; expediency of the lists being published as m former years, 
Dempsey 2269-2278. See also Excise Authorities. Revision of Valuation. 

W. 

Witnesses’ ■ Expenses. Particulars thereof ; total of 571. 5s. 3d., Rep. vii. — 
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